



ABOUT THE BOOK 

The present work constitutes the third 
volume of the author’s projected work. 
History of Medieval Hindu India 
(600-1200 A.D.). The first two 
volumes, together, cover the period 
600-1000 A.D. The present volume 
starts from the invasion of India by 
Mahmud of Gazni and ends in the 
subjugation of Northern India by the 
Mohammudans under Shihabuddin 
Muhammad Ghori and his successors. 
This volume is divided in three books, 
the first of which is devoted to the 
history of the invasion of India by 
Mahmud of Gazni. The history of his 
invasion has been reconstructed here 
on the basis of original sources. The 
author has tried to investigate into the 
vexed question why the sturdy Hindus 
of Punjab fell before Mahmud. 

Hindu kingdoms flourished during 
two centuries since the invasion of 
Mahmud under Rajput kings and kings 
like Bhoja of Maiwa, Jayasimha of 
Gujarat, Govindachandra of Kanauj, 
etc. Yet the Northern India fell before 
the army of Muhammad Ghori. The 
second book of this volume presents a 
history of these kingdoms which 
flourished between 1000 and 1200 A.D. 
and the causes of the catastrophy have 
been discussed in detail. The third 
book is the most interesting one where 
the learned author surveys the whole 
condition of India and tries to ascertain 
the socio-religious causes of the degene¬ 
ration and weakness of the Hindus of 
the twelfth century. He concludes that 
further sub-division of castes and 
religious schism due to the rise of new 
sects and the spread of the doctrine of 
ahimsa are the main causes of the down¬ 
fall of the Hindus. 

The author has analysed, with great 
erudition, the socio-religious condi¬ 
tions of India on the basis of contem¬ 
porary inscriptions and the work of 
Al-Biruni. Readers may not accept 
all his conclusions but his analyses and 
views deserve careful consideration of 
all interested in the history of medieval 
India. 
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PREFACE 


By tha ataoa of God this third volume of the History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India an I had projected it several years hack 
Is ready and I place it before the indulgent reader under the 
second name of ‘ The Downfall of Hindu India. ’ Indeed the 
idea of writing this history was originally suggested to me by 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, as Mediaeval 
Hindu empire in its decline and fall struck me as greatly 
resembling the Roman empire. It fell before the Turks* like 
the other and its fall closed with the taking of Kanauj on the 
Ganges as the latter’s did with the storming of Constantinople 
on the Bosphorus. The Grecian capital became, moreover, the 
seat of the Turkish Mahomedan empire in Europe as Delhi 
became the seat of Turco-Afghan Mahomedan empire in India- 
The Greeks or Eastern Romans had declined in martial virtues 
and the same may be said of the Hindus generally, though the 
Rajputs, unlike the Greeks, even then maintained their high 
reputation for valour and love of independence and still main¬ 
tain their semi-independence in the sands and hills of Rajputana. 
Prithviraj and Jaichand strike us, unlike the last Grecian 
emperors, as redoubtable warriors who have immortalised their 
names in Indian history by their tragic but heroio end on the 
battlefield. Yet for various reasons, the generality of the people 
in Hindu India bad become meek and accepted dependence 
without a tough national resistance. 

This volume thus brings down the bistory of India to about 
1200 A. D., when the whole of Northern India practically fell 
before the Mahomedans. The fall of Hindu India began iu the 
very beginning of the sub-period treated of in this volume, as 
Kabul and the Panjab fell before Mahmud from about IftOO to 
1009 A. D. In the first book (VI) in this volume is given the 
history of Mahmud's invasions of India, a history nrbiob has 
been reconstructed, so to speak, from original authorities, 
Mahomedan and Hindu. The corpmon supposition that •laipal 
of Daboro was a different king from the king of the MfW pome 

* Although gbjbsbuddin V*» Afghan, his mrpay oqbMm* jnore 
Afghans; »nd tJw fcjpoH |i*in S*Ued (Mr by 

Iks aim of Tnrnkd* or the bad Tnrk 
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of Kabul has been found, on a oereful ooniideraiion of the 
available evidence, to be mistaken and, ae has been shown, 
the Hindu kingdom of the 8hahis of' Kabul extending from the 
Faropamisus to the Sutlej, fell before Mahmud. I have tried 
to explain at the end of this book why the sturdy Hindu# of the 
Fanjab fell before' the Mahomedan Turks of GhasniL Thus in 
the beginning of this sub-period, the Panjab was lost to Hindu 
India in addition to Sind, whioh was lost in 712 A. D, 

For two centuries more, Hindu kingdoms flourished in the 
rest of India under Rajput kings and in these kingdoms powerful 
kings ruled from time to time like Bhoja of Mplwa, Jayasinha 
of Gujarat, Govindaohandra of Kanauj and Vikrama of Kalyan. 
Yet Northern India fell before Shihabuddin Ghori about 1200 AD., 
even though there were such warrior, kings as Prithviraj and 
Jaiohand to defend the independence of Hindu kingdoms. The 
causes of this catastrophe, different as they are from those 
whioh led to the downfall of the Panjab, have been discussed 
at the end of Book VH and they will be found at least interesting 
and suggestive. 

But most interesting will be found BOok VHI in this volume 
in whioh is taken a general survey of the whole condition of 
India in this sub-period, which practically led to the demoraliza¬ 
tion and weakness of the Hindus as a people. It will be seen 
how caste beoame infinitely subdivided in this sub-period, how 
religious sohism increased by the rise of new sects, how the 
doctrine of Ahimsa again became predominant and led to the 
adoption of vegetarianism by most people and how bigotry 
increased and manifested itself in the rise of Agamas, Upasmntis 
and Upapur&nas. This is the most interesting portion of this 
volume and the views which I ha,ve expressed therein may at 
least be carefully considered by my Hindu readers. 

The history of Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period given 
in Book VII is based chiefly on inscriptions whioh have been 
published upto this time by the labours of able researchers, both 
European and Indian, to whom I am wholly indebted for 
being able to synthetically put the facts recorded therein into 
consistent coherent history. Although I have, now and. then, 
differed from these scholars on certain points and have criticised 
foafa views, I must reoord here my extreme gratefulness to 
and duly recognise their services to the cause of pore- 
IftAnmadan history of India. The authorities relied on have 
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been quoted in the body of the book, instead of being given ir 
foot-notes as the usual pr&tioe is, in order that the reader may 
have the authority before him at onoe and in large type. The 
history of some kingdoms has already been formulated by 
Hhandarkar, Sleet and other scholars and that put of this history 
is taken mainly from them. But the history of other kingdoms, 
notably that of the Imperial Q&hadav&las of Kanauj has been 
for the first time I think, put together in this volume and oertain 
difficult problems, such as the identity of the G&hadavSlas with 
the Bathods, have been solved in it. 

This volume closes this work, though Hindu kingdom lived 
on for a hundred years more in Southern India But they were 
ready to fall, for causes recorded in this volume, at the slightest 
push, as we actually find that they toppled down at onoe at the 
onslaught of Ailauddin and his general Malik Kafur about 1300 
A. D. Maharashtra ( Deogiri), Telingana ( Warangal ) and 
Karnataka (Dvara-Samudra) fell successively in one expedition 
which Malik-Eafur led upto Gape Comorin. South India rallied 
once more under Vijayanagar and it fell finally in 1565 A. D. at 
the battle of Talikot before the combined Mahomedan kings of 
the Deccan. In one sense Hindu India fell finally at this date 
and Vijayanagar may be looked upon as the Constantinople of 
India, though-while Constantinople still lives, Vijayanagar has 
been blotted out of existence. This later history of Hindu India, 
commencing from the downfall ol Deogiri and ending with the 
catastrophe which overtook Vijayanagar, requires a separate 
volume, no doubt, written with the view-point taken in this 
history; but this is a work which I may leave to other hands. 

A Political map of India of circa 1100 A. D. has been added 
and will be found interesting. But more interesting will be found 
the three sketches of the battle-field of Chhachha where finally was 
lost the independence of the Panjab, of Kot-Kangra and of the 
old Delhi of Prithviraj, which I have prepared after personally 
visiting these places. 

An Index has been affixed as usual and a chronological 
table has been added. 

As the first edition is out of print and there 1 b a demand 
for this volume, this new impression has been issued Dussera, 
October 28,1933. 


January 85th 1986 
Poona Cm 


C. V. VAIDYA 
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BOOK VI. 

INVASIONS OF MAHMUD 

CHAPTER L 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, (ABOUT 1030 A. P.) 
from Al-Beruni. 

Yfp have a detailed and authentic account of India in the 
‘India’ of this famous writer which is invaluable for the 
history; of the sub-period (1000-1200) treated of in this volume* 
It is as important for (his period as that of Hiuen Tseng was 
for the first sub-period (600-800). For both Al-Beruni and Hiuen 
Tseng are foreigners and both had studied Sanskrit, the 
language af the Wise men of India. Both had a critical acumen 
worthy of a historian. And Al-Beruni is in one respect the 
better of the two, as he shows an unbiassed mind. Mahomedan 
though he was, he did not look down with contempt upon the 
Indians, their religion and their philosophy, their science and 
their art. Like Hiuen Tseng he obtained knowledge about 
India and its scienoe and philosophy on the spot, studying them 
under Indian Pandits at Multan and Peshawar, and collected 
and carefully sifted information obtainable from Hindu and 
Moslem travellers. He was a native of Khwarism and when 
Mahmud of Ghazni conquared that country, he brought him 
to Ghazni among the prisoners of that kingdom. Beruni was a 
learned man already, being a mathematician especially. He 
had studied astronomy including astrology as it was known to 
the Arabs from Greek sources, and he particularly studied Hindu 
astronomy and astrology which were equally advanced, if not 
more, at that time. We will chiefly rely upon his work * India ’ 
in taking a general survey of the condition of India in this 
volume. But we here begin with describing India as it was 
divided politically at this time, from the chapter on the geography 
of India in that work (chap. 18, Yol. I p. 196 and following- 
Sachau). Al-Beruni had probably Indian works of geography 
also before him, perhaps among them a work of R&jasekhara* 
court pout at Kanauj, for guidance which we will notice in 
a note. Al-Beruni gives distances also as ascertained from 
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travellers; but these distances, though often correct, cannot 
be relied upon as they are given in ‘ farsakhs,' a measure (which 
is said to he nearly four English miles) not altogether free 
from doubt. With these introductory remarks we proceed to 
give the information recorded by Al-Beruni in the chapter above 
noted. Al-Beruni wrote about 1030 A D. when Mahmud was 
just dead. 

India to the Arab writers was always divided into Sind 
and Hind. Sind already conquered and turned into a Maho- 
medan kingdom was separate from Hind. The chief part of 
Hind was the middle land ( Madhyadesa as the Hindus called 
it), the country round Eanauj, which was not only the centre of 
Hind, geographically but politically also. “ It was the capital 
and city of residence of the greatest king of India.” We have 
shown in Vol. I that the Pratihara imperial family still ruled 
in Eanauj at the beginning of the eleventh century. Eanauj 
was the imperial capital of India from the days of Harsha and 
naturally became the centre of Hindu civilization, learning 
and art. Nearly four centuries of imperial importance had 
made Eanauj the centre of attraction for wealth, wisdom and 
valour. Naturally the geography of India is given by Al-Beruni 
by taking Eanauj as the centre. Rajasekhara in his Eavya- 
Mlmansa indeed states that distances should be measured and 
directions given with reference to Eanauj, a remark borne out by 
Al-Beruni’s description. Antarvedi or the land between the 
Ganges and the Jumna was the central land of India and the 
natural starting point of description with the AchSryas or 
ancient writers. But Eanauj was in the middle of Antarvedi 
and being the capital of the central empire and the place where 
R£jas6khara resided, he gives the opinion:—“The territory 
between the Ganges and the Jumna to the east of Vinasana 
and west of Pray&ga is Antarvedi and with reference to it the 
directions should be given according to the Ach&ryas. But 
Yftyavara thinks that even in Antarvedi they should be given 
with reference to the city of Mahodaya.”* 

Al-Beruni begins by remarking that if you have to go to 
Sind you march from Sijistan, but in going to Hind you go via 
Eabul. In the mountains on the frontier of India “ there are 
tribes of Hindus, or people akin to them, which are rebellious 
and savage racas.** It seems dear that they had not yet been 

* i sfawr fttfr fonftwvwb i jpnft «nfhpr- 

wpftfrffi i 
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converted to Mahomedanism. Coming to Hind and its capital 
Kanauj he says that it was situated on the west of the Ganges 
But-the town is now deserted (owing to Mahmud’s invasion) 
and Bari is the present capital east of the Ganges, distant 
about 4 days’ journey (50 miles) This town has not yet been 
identified. Starting from Kanauj and going south, you come 
to Jajjsmau and other places and lastly to the Prayaga tree at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. This (Plpala) tree 
of Prayaga from which devout Hindus wishing to end their 
lives threw themselves into the river was still famous, still 
doing its duty (at present we have a stem of the tree shown in 
the fort of Allabadad). From Prayaga, Al-Beruni takes us 
southwards to tho sea-coast and at once mentions the Jaur 
( Chola) king who was then in possession of Daraur ( Dravida), 
Kanji ( Kanchi), Malaya and Kunk which is the last of Jaur’s 
possessions in that direction. The power of the Cholas was 
undoubtedly supreme at the time, in tho territory comprised at 
present in the Madras presidency and represented then by three 
or four countries. 

Then Al-Beruni mentions cities eastwards of Bari, viz:— 
Ayodhya and Benares, Fataliputra and Mungiri (Mudga- 
giri or Monghyr, capital of tho Palas of Bengal who were still 
supreme), Janpa (Champa), Dugampur (?) and Gangasagara 
where the Ganges falls into the ocean. 

Going east via Bari ( North east) you come to Bihat and 
Tilwat ( where people are black and flat-nosed yke the Turks) 
and to Kamrup (Assam), and in the opposite direction (West) 
Nepal, beyond Bhutesvara and the highest mountain. 

Going south-west from Kanauj you come to Jajahuti, capital 
of which is Khajuraha and which has the two hill forts Kalanjar 
and Gwalior. This is a correct description of the kingdom of 
Bundelkhand ruled by Chandella kings. Then southwards 
DahAla (southern part of Bundelkhand) capital Tiauri (Tewari 
or Tripur) “ of which G&ngeya is king now ”. This is al ’O a 
correct description of the Chedi kingdom of the Haihayas and it 
seems that their great king Gangeya was still alive. Al- 
Beruni mentions only two great kings of middle India, viz. 
G&ngeya and Bhoja. 

Again south (-west) from Kanauj “Asi, Sahanya, Jandr&, 
R&jauri and Bazan the capital of Gujarat ”. The last town defies 
identification though Gujarat is recognised, from inscriptions,. to 
be the country round modern Jaipur. It was certainly part of 
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what is modern Marwad, and Bazan, according to our view, 
may be Bhinm&l which was once capital of Gujarat or 
Kuchalo of Hiuen Tsang. For Al-Beruni states that tha 
town was in ruins and the people had gone to another place 
called Jadura. “Moslems called the town Naraina” which also 
may be explained by the fact that there was a temple of the 
sun (N&rayana) at Bhinmal. Bhinmal and Srimfila are one and 
Srimali Brahmins and Banias are still well-known sub-castes. 
Al-Berqni adds that Mathura was as distant from Bazan 
as Kanauj was from Mathura. Probably he refers here to the 
Sambhar kingdom of the Chauhans. Al-Beruni does not mention 
Ajmer which was not yet founded nor made capital by the 
Chauhans. 

From Mathura, Al-Beruni takes us southward to Ujjain 
via two or three towns not recognisable. But Bh&ils&n 
(Bhailla-sv&min), or modern Bhelsa is mentioned and the im¬ 
portant statement made that Bhaillasv&min was the name of 
the idol there and the town was named after the idol. Bhailla- 
sv&min is mentioned in inscriptions (vide Vol. II p. 127) and this 
statement of Al-Beruni gives us for the first time the reason of 
the name of the town. Then again the word Svamin shows 
that it was an idol of Vishnu and we further remember that 
there was a famous temple near Bhelsa of Vishnu on whose 
Garudastambha an inscription of a Yavana Buddhist king, as 
old as the first century B. C. has been found. In Sanskrit 
literature the name of the town, however, is Vidiia. 

From Bazan southwards you come to Mewad the capital 
of whioh is Jattaraur ( Chifcod). From thence you go to Dhar 
the capital of Malwa. Ujjain is 7 farsakhs east of Dhar, and 
Bhaillasv&min is 10 farsakhs east of Ujjain. This is a correct 
description of Malwa with its important towns. 

* From Dhar, south (-east), are given certain towns upto 
Mandagir on the Godavari as also Nemftvar on the Nerbudda, 
and south, ‘‘Marathadesa and Kunkan the capital of which is 
Thana on the sea-coast. ” The name Marathadesa had come 
into use by this time even with foreigners and in Konkan was 
the northern Sil&h&ra (kingdom at this time, its capital being 
Thana. Its fame had reached even Kashmir as we shall see 
later on. 

From Bazan southwest was Anhilv&ra with Somnath on 
the sea-coast and smith of Anhilv&ra, LSrdeta capital Bihruj and 
Rfiiaitjur on the sea-coast. From Bazan west was Multan and- 
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Bhati and southwest, Aror fifteen farsakhs from Bhati, a town be¬ 
tween two arms of the Sindh river, Bahmanwah, Al-Mansura 
and Loharani at the mouth of the Indus. These were towns in 
Sind which was under the Arabs. 

Al-Beruni reverts to Kanauj and says N. N. W. of it are 
Shirsharaha and Pinjaur on the mountains, and opposite in the 
plain, the city of Thanesar, Dahamala, capital of J&landhar at 
the foot of the mountain, Ballawar, westward Ladda, fortress 
Rajagiri, thence marching northward, Kashmir. 

Again west (N. W.) DiySmau, Kuti, Anar, Meerut, Panipat, 
■‘between the two the Jumna flows,” Kawital and Sunnam. 
Then going northwest we come to Adittahaur, Jajjanir, Manda- 
hukur, capital of Lauhawar on the Ravi, Chandraha, the Bias 
and Jailain. Wahind, capital of Kandhar west of the river Indus, 
Purshawar, Dunpur, Kabul and Ghazni. 

Al-Beruni further describes Kashmir and says that there 
are no horses or elephants in Kashmir; people ride in palanquins. 
No one is admitted to Kashmir now except Jews. Even former¬ 
ly accredited persons alone were admitted. He mentions 
Baramula on the Jhelum which, he says, rises in the same place 
as the Ganges where snow never melts. The Jhelum comes 
into Kashmir, the capital being on both sides of it, then gets into 
a swamp and through it into the gorge which is guarded. 

The Sindh rises in the Kul&rjak mountain where you reach 
through Gilgit where live the Bhatta Turks. Their king is 
called Bhatta Shah. (This shows that these Turks were Hindus 
still and gilgit according to Sir Grierson still shows traces of 
Yedic civilization and language). Lahur and Rajagiri are 
south of it (Kashmir). “These are the strongest places I have 
seen. This is the northern boundary of India. On the western 
frontier live the Afgan tribes.” 

“The southern boundary of India is the ocean. After Munha 
small and great (mouths of the Indus) on the seacoast, come 
Cutch noted for Bawarij (pirates) and Somnath. The cities on 
the coast are Tawalleshar, Loharani, Kachha, Baroi, Somnath, 
Kambayat, Asawil, Bihroj, Sandan Sopara, Tana, thence to 
Laran, city of which is Jimur, then to Vallabha, Kanji, Darvad 
and then Sarandib (Ceylon). Al-Beruni finally mentions 
ftimoshwar on the junction of the western and eastern oceans 
with itB ridge. He also mentions the Div islands “which appear 
and disappear (a phenomenon doubted by many).” 
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Al-Beruni states that there is no rain at Multan but near 
the mountains the rains last four months from Ashadha. In the 
mountains the rainy season extends over two and a half months 
from Sravana. Beyond the mountains there is again no rain. In 
Kashmir snow falls in Magha and there are some showers in 
Chaitra. Al-Beruni gives Hindu months which are immoveable 
through the seasons and not the Mahomedan months naturally 
enough and he is thoroughly conversant with Hindu astronomy. 

Unfortunately Al-Beruni mentions no Kingdoms nor kings, 
nor does he make any reference to the political events of 
which he has personal knowledge certainly. He does not mention 
any of Mahmud’s expeditious. He does not tell us that Kanauj 
was abandoned owing to its being captured and plundered, nor 
does he say when he mentions Somnath that the place had 
recently been carried and the temple and the idol of Somnath. 
broken by Mahmud. One would have thought that such 
statements could not have been avoided by any writer who is 
almost an eye-witness of the events. However, certain it is that 
he does not mention any political events. This silence may 
be of set purpose and therefore cannot be construted either 
for or against the truth of these events. We, however, think that 
tis description affords us a complete and a good picture of the 
political condition of the country. There was the big Kanauj 
empire of the Pratiharas still in existence; east of it was the 
Pala kingdom of Monghyr. Nepal and Kamarup3, Bhutan and 
Tirhut are also mentioned In the south Cholas are alone men¬ 
tioned and they were undoubtedly supreme in the Madras 
presidency at this time. The Chandella kingdom of Kalanjar and 
the Chedi kingdom of Tripura are mentioned, as also Chitor 
and Dhar, capitals of Mewad and Malva. Naharwala, Lata and 
Kpnkan kingdoms are well alluded to. Kachha and Sind are 
there. Bazan is, according to our view, a town of the Chau'nan 
kingdom of Sambhar or Marwad. North of Kanauj and north¬ 
west are mentioned Meerut and Panipat, Thaneshwar and Kabi- 
thal. Properly enough, there is no mention here of Delhi. Delhi 
was an insignificant place in 1030 A. D. and the Tomaras there 
were petty kings. Lahore on the Ravi was the capital of a 
kingdom or a province and Jalandhar and Rajauri were separate 
kingdoms. Kashmir was of course a powerful kingdom at this 
time and is well described. Then we have Wahind, capital 
of Khandhar, on the west of the Indus and finally Kabul and 
Ghazni. This is a correct description of the political divisions of 
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India obtatning at this time. We miss the country of Maha¬ 
rashtra and Karnata, but they are, we think, alluded to by the 
words Marathadesa to the south of the Nerbudda and Vallabha 
occurring later on. 



NOTE 

Geography of India as Given by Rajasekhara. 

Rajasekhara the well-known poet-laureate and alao Guru of MahlpBla 
{ 910-940 A. D.) of the Imperial PratihSras of Kanauj has given in his 
KSvya-MimSnsB a detailed geography of India and it is very probable 
that this work or the work Bhuvanako&a of the same author, to which it 
refers, was before Al-Beruni when he wrote his India a hundred years 
later. One may wonder why geography of India is introduced in a work 
on poetics. But the occasion is taken to give this information in warning 
poets not to make geographical mistakes as they offend the sense of the 
hearer or reader; for instance he should not desoribe KSnchi as situate in 
the east of India or even give a wrong oomplexion to the various peoples 
inhabiting this oountry. (It is allowable! we suppose, to make historical 
mistakes and to mention Krishna, as Kalidasa does in Raghu VIII. in a 
apeeoh of the companion of Indumati who married at a Svayamvara Aja, 
anoestor of RBma, for ordinary people are not expected to te so conversant 
with ancient history). Whatever the propriety, this geographical ohapter 
in KBvyamlmSnta is Important for the history of this period, as the Skanda 
PurBpa geographical chapter was important for the history of the last 
period (Vol. II p. 41) or the VarSha Mihira geography was important for 
the first period (Vol. I p. 143). Of oourse we must note that Indian 
authors are not at sorupulous as Al-Beruni; as they: introduce names of 
countries whioh are not traditional though these countries may not exist 
in their time. With these remarks we give below tho geography of India 
sketched by Rajasekhara in his work KBvya-MimBnsS ohapter 17. 

“ He who oonquers Bbarata Khanda from the Himalayas to the 
southern sea is oalled a SamrBt while he who oonquers the oountry from 
KumBrlpura to Bindusara (lake) is oalled Ghakravartin. 

There are seven mountain ranges, Malaya and others. The oountry 
between the eastern and western seas and the Himalaya and Vinddhya 
DMntains is oalled ArySvarta (this difinition extends the usual limit and 
includes Bengal); from here good oonduot (religiously oonsidered) proceeds. 

In this the oountry to the east of Benares is oalled the eas*ernoountry. 
The peoples therein are Anga, Kalinga, Kosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, 
Mudgara, Videha, NepSla, Paundra, PrBgjyotisha, TSmralipta, Malada, 
Malla, Vartaka, Sumba, Brahmottara &o. The big rivers (Nada) are 
Sopa, and Lauhitya and lesser rivers (Nadis) are GsyS, KaratoyB, Kapijs 
rAc. The products are lavali, Grantbaparpika, Agura, DrBksha, Kaitdri 
and others. 

To the south of Mfihisbmati is the DaksbipSpatha (or southern path). 
'The people are Maharashtra, MBhishak*. Asmaka, Vidarbha, Kuntala, 
Krathakaisika, SOrpBraka, Kfioohi, Kerala, Kfivera, Murala, VanavSsaka, 
Sinhala, Cboda, Dandaka, PBndya n Pallava, Gacga, NBsikya, Konkapa, 
Kollagiri, Vallara <£o. The rivers are NarmadS, TapT, Payoahpi, Godavari, 
Kaveri, Bhaimaratbi, VapS, Van jar*, TnogabhadrB. TSmraparpi, UtpalB- 
vati, RBvapa-gangB and others. Produets are Ohandana and pearls. 

*To the west of the DevasabhB river is the western oountry. The 
people are Devasabha, SurBshfra, DBseraka, Travapa Bbrigukaohha, 
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Kaohoha, Quarts, Arbuda, Brahmaratha, and Yarana. Sarasvati, Prabhs- 
fati, VSrtaghni, MabI, HundirS and others are tha rivers. The produots 
are Karira, PTIu, Guggula, Eharjara, and Karabha (oamala). 

“ Beyond Pfithndaka ia the UttarSpatha or tha northern path, where 
the peoples Sake, Kekaya, Vokkara, Hffpa, VapByuja, KBmboja, BShika, 
Palhava, LimpBka, Kulnta, Kira, Tangapa, TushSra, Turuthka, Hsrahupa. 
Hnhnka, Sahuda, HanaamBrga, Ramatha, Karakantha and others Use. The 
rivers are Gangs, Sindhu, Sarasvatl, Satadru, ChandrabhBgB, Y amnnK, 
AirBvati, VitaatB, VipBsB Kahn and DevikS &o. The prodnots are Sarala 
Devadlro, RudrBksha,. Kunkuma (saffron), Chamara, Ajina, Ssnvfra, 
Srotonjana, Saindhava and horses. 

“Within these four countries la the middle oountry”. Strangely enough 
RSEjasekhara gives no information about this part, remarking that the peo¬ 
ples. the rivers and mountains and produots of the middle country are sretl- 
kuown. Thus the most valuable information is withheld from future agon. 

“ The country between the Ganges add the Jumna and front Yihaaana 
to PraySga ia oalled Antarvedi. The aneient authors declare that the 
directions should be given in referenoe to this land. But I, YaySrarlya. 
opine that directions should be given measured from Mahoday a (Kanauft.” 

“ The complexions of the people are dark in the eastern oountry, blaak 
in the southern, whitish (PBndn) in the Western and white In the nortnern. 
In poetical descriptions them is not much difference between toe dark add 
the black complexions and the fair and the white. But the apupiaUtr In 
that in the eastern country the oomplexidn of Rajput women and others 
may be fair or white; so also In the southern." 

These remarks about tha complexion of the people are very Interesting. 
They show clearly that the predominant people In the east and SdMth ware 
Dravidisns of black oomplexion while those on the west add north were 
Aryans of fair oomplexion. But even in the east dnd the aonth, <M higher 
classes, Rajputs and Brahmins; may he described as of a fait or even 
white oomplexion. * 

It is curious that ia the north Kashmir and Kabul, the two. most 
mportant Aryan peoples, are not mentioned, almost all those mentioned 
being Hledbohh* nsodle df mixed Aryan and Turanian raoas. The Ysvapae 
are mentioned In the west and they dr# the Arabs of Bind. KSbui had 
not yet been conquered by the Turk* id the begiddihg df the 10th odhWty 
when RSj'isskhara wrote add Kabul probably had not yet extends* its 
sway over the Panjab. But one expects tbet Kashmir should bo mentioned 
as also Trigarta and JBlendhara. All the Panjab fivers even the KubhS 
are mentioned ana among the proditots saffron and salt peculiar t o Kashmir 
and the Panjab are mentioned. 



CHAPTER II. 

(A) THE SAMAHIDES OF BOKHARA. 

In order that one may understand correctly the power and 
the civilization of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, one must 
go back to the Samanide empire at Bokhara under which the 
kings of Ghazni rose and grew. Combining the history given 
by Utbi and others, a writer has given a short account of this 
empire in J. R. A. S. Bengal XV Part I from which we take 
the leading facts in the following summary. The founder was 
a converted Persian Zoroastrain king of Bokhara whose name 
was Asad (825 A. D.) His son Ahmad acquired the sovereignty 
of Samarcand, Bokhara and Ferghana. His son was Nasr 
whose son Ismail was the first great king of the Samanides 
and came to the throne in 903 A. D. He encouraged science and 
literature and raised Bokhara to eminence. The kings were call¬ 
ed Amirs a title which was taken up by aspiring noblemen later 
on like Sabuktagin and from them it came to India in the form 
of Hammir. Historians have given each Amir from Ismail 
a distinctive epithet and this first illustrious king is called Amir 
Mazi. His son was Ahmad who is called Amir Shahid as he was 
killed in a religious war and his son was Nasr II who is styled 
Amir sa’id (August). It was in the time of this king that a brave 
and ambitious brazier by name Yakubi-lais collected turbulent 
spirits and made raids on India, first taking Herat in 301 H. 
(912 A. D.). India, it must be remembered, then included almost 
the whole of modern Afghanistan which was then divided 
into Zabulistan and Kabulistan or Zabul and Kabul. Kabul 
in the north was governed by the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
Lalliya or Kallar( Vol. I p. 201) and Zabul in the south was 
governed by Rajput or Kshatriya kings probably Bhattis. 
Yskub-i-lais not only took Zabul but also Kabul and it appears 
that the citadel of Kabul from that day remained in the posses¬ 
sion of Mahomedans. 

The Brahmin kings of Kabul regained possession of the 
town. But it seems that they from this time removed their 
capital to Wahind on the west bank of the Indus. Of this we 
shall speak again later on. Yakub-i-lais is said to have laid 
the foundations of the city of Ghazni by building a fort there. 
He conquered Zabulistan and drove away the Rajputs and 
these appear to have crossed the Indus and settled in the Panjab. 
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This part of modern Afghan territory is known by the name of the 
land of Rahbuts, which is a misreading for Rajpute in Persian, in 
the Mahotnedan histories of that period (see Raverty’s Afghani¬ 
stan). Yakub-i-lais was not able to supplant the Samanide 
power nor to found a kingly line but appeared and disappeared 
like a comet. 

Nasr II was succeeded by Nuh who is called Amir-i-Hamid 
(laudable) in 334 H. (942 A. D.). In his reign Turkish slaves 
began to acquire power in the kingdom. These Turkish slaves 
were kept as guards by the Samanide kings. Turks from beyond 
the frontier (Jaxartes) were entertained in th.. irmy also. 
They wore often bought as slaves when younq and being bold 
and courageous were often given military commands. The 
employment of foreigners as guards has throughout eastern 
history led to the destruction of the power of the employer. The 
Turks thus supplanted the Persians at Bokhara and founded a 
kingdom at Ghazni. Ghazni in its turn was supplanted by the 
Afghans, the Afghans by the Moguls, the Moguls by the Marrthas 
and the Marathas at Poona by the English. A nation or a kingly 
dynasty which entrusts the protection of its country to an army 
of foreigners, however small, must naturally enough be over¬ 
taken by this fate. 

It would interest the reader to recount here how a just but 
strict minister of Nuh met his death at the hands of disaffected 
noblemen. Indeed ministers under Mahomedan governments 
usually ended their lives in strange fashions. There were two 
cedar trees at the palace gate and they were forcibly bent down 
and tied to the two legs of this obnoxious servant of the state and 
then were let go, hoisting up the unfortunate man and tearing 
him into two pieces. The historian remarks pithily “The 
fame of being too just was as dangerous at Bokhara as at 
Athens ”. 

Nuh was succeeded by Abdul Malik styled Amir-i-Rashid 
(orthodox) in 343 H. and he was followed by Mansur called 
Amir Sadid (steadfast) in 350 H. Powerful Turkish officers 
began to fora independent principalities and Alptagin who 
was first Hajib or doorkeeper to the king Abdul Malik established 
such an independent principality at Ghazni. His slave was 
Sabuktagin who was also in the beginning Hajib or doorkeeper 
to the Samanide king at Bokhara. 

Mansur was succeeded by Nuh II who reigned from 986 to 
1008 A. D. The daring and intrepid Sabuktagin, known for bis 
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justice also, was already elected king at Ghazni by Turkish 
officers there, after the death of Alptagin, in place of his incap¬ 
able son. The power of Sabuktagin was acknowledged by Nuh 
who sought his aid when Hekkhan the Turkish ruler of Kashgar 
invaded Bokhara and Sabuktagin went in person to relieve his 
master with a large army and 300 elephants obtained from 
Indian kings as we shall presently relate. In the battle fought, 
Mahmud son of Sabuktagin was present and received his first 
lesson in fighting. The battle was won and Sabuktagin was 
awarded the title of Nasir-ud-doula or supporter of the realm and 
Mahmud was given the title Saif-ud-doula or sword of the 
realm. 

But the days of the Samanide empire were numbered. Turks 
who were in service and Turks who were invaders brought the 
kingdom soon to an end. The final stages of the catastrophe are 
interesting* Huh was succeeded by Mansur who was blinbed 
by his own officers, who raised Abdul Malik, an infant, to the 
throne of Bokhara. But Ilekkhan the Turk invaded Bokhara and 
capturing ft imprisoned every Samanide claimant. One claimant 
Muntasir, however, escaped from custody In the dress of a female. 
He made gallant efforts to regain power; but being unfortunate 
like Dara Shikoh was opposed by the officers of evenMahmud. He 
had to fiy from place to place till at last he took refuge m an 
Arab camp. The chief of the Arab camp fell upon him At night 
and killed him. Mahmud of Ghazni had so much resyefft for 
his once superior lord that he seized the perpetrator and put him 
to a cruel death. 

The civilization of the Samanides and their empire was 
inherited by the Turkish kingdom si Ghazni The empire was 
extensive and included Khorasan and Mawar-ul-nahar arid other 
territories such as Sistan, Karman, Jurjan, Bay, and Taba- 
ristan. The duration of its rule from Ismail was one hundred 
and two years and sixteen days as given by Utbi in Tarikh-i 
Yamini (Utbi gives the names of the kings and their periods of 
rule by days even), i e. from 903 to 1005 A. D. Mahmud con¬ 
quered and annexed many of their provinces especially Khora¬ 
san and Khwarism which were the centres of the civilization of 
this modern Persian empire. The Persian language was culti¬ 
vated by she learned of these provinces which were to Persia 
what the provinces of Antarvedi and Kashmir in Mediaeval and 
Deccan in modern history, were to India and learned men from 
these two provinces always came to the court of the kings of 
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Ghazni and even to that of the Mahomedan kings at Delhi. 
Persian was the ordinary language of official business at Ghazni 
and Delhi and Arabic was used for religious and select state 
records. The form of administration and names of offices were 
naturally borrowed from Bokhara. Curiously enough this 
presents an aspect much like Mediaeval Hindu India where 
Sanskrit was the language of state documents, Prakrit the 
language of the learned and a mired jargon the language of 
the common people. We find in Ghazni also three languages 
being used, Arabic for religion, Persian for literary discourse 
and Turki for slaves and the army. Even Mahmud speaks 
in Turki to his servants (see Baihaki) whenever he has something 
private to say. 

(B) FOUNDING OF THE KINGDOM OF GHAZNI. 

The Turkish kingdom at Ghazni, which later under Mahmud 
became so powerful as to engulf not only Khorasan and 
Khwarism in the west but the whole of the Panjab in the 
east, was first founded, as stated above, by Alptagin, a Turkish 
general under Mansur king of Bokhara. The history of Mah¬ 
mud resembles so completely the history of Shivaji that the 
similarity extends back even to the history of his father and 
grandfather. Like Maloji, the acquirer of the original Jaghir, 
the centre of Bhosla power, Alptagin was the founder of the 
small principality of Ghazni He was first the Hajib of Amir 
Abdul Malik, father of Mansur and subsequently governor of 
Khorasan. Having opposed the accession of Mandur, he had 
to leave the kingdom and he went towards India and seized 
Ghazni and established his rule there. His slave was Sabuktagin 
who filled the Bame position as his master at Bokhara and he 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Sabuktagin naturally ac¬ 
knowledged the sovereignty of Mansur though Ghazni was his 
separate acquisition in the same way as Shahaji acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Bijapur Darbar though his Jaghir of Poona 
and Supa was his own acquisition from the Nizamshahi now 
no more. Sabuktagin acquired great power and influence in 
the court of Bokhara in consequence of his efficient army com¬ 
posed of Turks, Afghans and others which he maintained in 
the same way as Shahaji whose army was always a valuable 
asset of the Bijapur Darbar. And Sabuktagin fought the battles 
of the Samanides against their enemies as Shahaji did those 
of Bijapur. Extensive additional territories were assigned to 
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Sabuktagin as to Shahaji. Indeed they were both almost kings 
though nominally sardars of the [suzerain power at Bokhara 
or Bijapur. Both iaid the foundations and evolved the necessary 
ingredients of an independent kingdom, though they never 
aspired to independence in their own life and left that glory 
to their sons Mahmud and Shivaji. 

The ordinary title of Sabuktagin was Amir and he was 
invested with the further title of Nasiruddoula for his services in 
repelling the Turkish invasion by Nuh. Utbi, the historian 
of Mahmud, usually calls him Nasiruddin and gives instances of 
his great justice and strict discipline. Seeing some poultry in 
the hands of a Turkish soldier, he enquired how he had got 
it and when told that he had purchased it he called the alleged 
seller, a villager, who replid “ A Turk never pays The en¬ 
raged king ordered the soldier’s ears to be bored and the birds 
;o be suspended from them and the soldier was paraded through 
the army, the birds flapping violently against the head of the 
guilty Turk. By such strict discipline Sabuktagin kept the 
turbulent Turks in control and advanced the prosperity of the 
country he ruled. 

It is natural that popular belief should invest such a man 
and father of Mahmud with illustrious pedigree. It was believed 
that though a slave of Alptagin, ho belonged to a Turkish family 
of chieftains who were descended from a daughter of Yezdgird, 
the last emperor of the Persians. High pedigree is also assigned 
to Shahaji whose descent from the Udaipur Sisodia Rajput family 
was believed in even in his days. The story of Sabuktagin 
being descended from Yezdgird is said to have been told by 
Mahmud himself (Tabakat-i-Nasiri). It is not necessary that 
great men must have illustrious lineage, but popular sentiment is 
not satisfied unless an illustrious origin whether real or ima¬ 
ginary is assigned to the great men of the nation. Whatever 
the truth of the story, we may note the similarity of Shahaji and 
Sabuktagin in this respect also. 

Popular belief also assigns divine greatness to the birth of 
Mahmud as to the birth of Shivaji, Mahmud being as great a 
favourite, religiously considered, with the Mahomedans, as 
Shivaji is with the Hindus. It is related that Sabuktagin once while 
hunting seized a buck and taking it up on horseback turned 
homewards. Seeing the mother of the buck following him to a 
great distance, he was moved with compassion for the affliction of 
the mother and set down the buck to the delight of the female 
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deer. Mahomet appeared to him in a dream and applauded his 
act of kindness and promised him a kingdom. It is also stated 
that when Mahmud was born, Sabuktagin had a dream, presag¬ 
ing the birth of the great king, in which he saw a tremendous 
tree grow suddenly from the fireplace in his house. As he was' 
telling his dream, news came of Mahmud’s birth which fell on 
the same day as the day of the birth of the great prophet and 
Sabuktagin said “ I name the child Mahmud ”, Such stories 
about heroes naturally arise after they have achieved their 
greatness. A third story relates that, on the day Mahmud was 
born, the idol temple at Wahind fell in the same way, as at the 
birth of the great prophet, the fire temple in the palace of the Persian 
kings was destroyed by an earthquake. This presaged the relent¬ 
less war which Mahmud was to wage against the idolatry of the 
Hindus. Mahmud was born on the 10th of Mohurrum in 361 H. 
corresponding to 2nd October 971 (Tabakat-i-Nasiri and Elliot 
p. 69) but Firishta has given the 9th of Mohurrum 357 H. 
( note ditto). This makes a difference of nearly four years. 
Sabuktagin ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. Ho extended his domi¬ 
nions in the south by conquering Kandahar and Bust, the capital 
of Zabulistan and he tried to extend the same towards the east 
where the kingdoms of India lay. His immediate neighbour on 
that side was Jaipal described variously as king of Hindustan, of 
Kabul and of Lahore. We must, determine who this king was, 
as even so late as Sir Vincent Smith, different views have been, 
entertained on this subject. , 


CHAPTER HI. 


JAIPAL KINO OF HINDUSTAN. 

Who was Jsipal king of Hindustan ? He is evidently the 
king of Kabul belonging to the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
Lalliya and described in the previous volumes (Vol. II. p. 157 
and Vol. I. p. 201 ). But this obviouB identification has not been 
acc e p M by the now almost authoritative Early History of India 
which states even in the third edition ( 1914 ) as follows, “ In 
those dayB a large kingdom comprising the upper valley of the 
Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of Sind extending 
westward to the mountain and eastward to the Hakra river was 
governed by a king named Jaipal whose capital was Bathinda 
( Bh«KnfU ) situated s: s. w. of Lahore and westward from 
■Patiala'’ This, though not expressly, clearly distinguishes this 
Jaipal from the Brahmin Jaipal king of Kabul. In the foot-note 
here (p. 382) Smith remarks that this summary statement has 
been given by him from Raverty, “differing as it does from 
current accounts ". He gives greater details in his article on 
the Ohandellas in I.A.XXXVlI (1908) where he refers for 
Bathinda to a note in Raverty’s translation of Tabakat-i-Nasiri 
and further observes in a note there that Miss Duff in her 
‘ chronology ' is wrong when she identifies this Jaipal with the 
Jaipal of Wahind. He further states in a note on p. 383 E. H. I. 
that “ Elliot mixes up the dynasty of Bathinda commonly called 
the Shahis of Ohind with that of Kabul and so renders the whole 
story unintelligible ”. But after giving due consideration to the 
arguments advanced by Raverty in the aforementioned note and 
the whole evidence on this subject, it appears to us that Sir 
Vincent Smith is mistaken in setting up a distinct kingdom for 
this Jaipal and that the earlier view of Miss Duff and Elliot is 
correct. We proceed to examine this question at length. 

In the first place the reason why Raverty was led to 
suggest this new theory appears to be that Wamand was read 
in Nasiri for Wahind, where the statement; is made that “ On 
the day Mahmud was born, an idol-temple in Wamand in 
Pexshaur on the Indus fell." Raverty supposed that this temple 
was to tire east of the Indus and he made an attempt to read the 
noma Wamand in several ways. It may be noted that in Persian 
and probably even in Arabic writing, the absence of dots defeats 
the correct pronunciation of Indian names; as b, p, t, n as also v„ 
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and d, and h, ch and j are often not to be distinguished. And 
Col. Raverty finally fixed upon Bnthinda as the proper pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name and took hint for this from a Persian history of 
the Rajas of Jammu written by a Hindu author, wherein was 
found the statement that JaipalV, capital and place of residence 
was Bathinda. Now no referenc is given to this history, nor is 
its data mentioned and it is possi >le that even here Bathinda is a 
misreading, or miswriting in tw Persian copy, of an original 
Wahind. Nay, more, since the Jammu chronicler appears to be 
a modern writer and not a contemporary of Mahmud, he must 
have taken this statement from some previous Persian history 
and himself read Bathinda wrongly for Ohind or Wahind. It 
is to be wondered how Col. Raverty was misled by this Jammu 
chronicle and it is still more to be wondered how Sir Vincent 
Smith was misled by this note of Col. Raverty. We proceed to 
give in detail the arguments which arise against this view. 

In the first place Al-Beruni, a contemporary of Mahmud 
and a well-informed writer, does not mention in hi3 geography 
of India this apital of Jaipal. We have specially given this 
geographical chapter from Al-Beruni’a ‘ India ’ in order that 
the reader may have a correct idea of the political divisions of 
India, existing at the time of Mahmud. Al-Beruni mentions 
distinctly Wahind as the capital of Kandhar which is equivalent 
to Gandhara and places it on the west of the Indus and then 
gives Peshawar, Kabul, and Ghazni. He mentions Mandahukur 
as capital of Lohawar east of the Ravi. This town has not been 
identified but it can not be equated with Bathinda as it is not on 
the Ravi and on the east of it. (Perhaps this is a wrong transla¬ 
tion for Lohawar capital of Mandahukur). It seems probable 
that the Brahmin kings of Kabul were at this time masters of 
the whole of the Panjab. The extent of the kingdom of Jaipal 
as given by Smith from Mahomedan historians is of course 
correct. From the mountains to the west of the Indus it extended 
over the Panjab to the river G hag gar or Hakra of the Mahome- 
dans. But the kingdom of Wahind and Kabul cannot be separated 
from this kingdom; for these were one and the same kingdom. 

Al-Idrisi again writing some years after Al-Beruni distinct¬ 
ly states that Atrasa on the Ganges was a frontier fortress of the 
Kanauj kingdom the limits of which extend as far as KsbtU and 
Lohawar. He distinctly makes Kabul and Lohawar oiu kingdom 
conterminous with the kingdom of Kanauj. The state Of politi¬ 
cal divisions in India in the beginning of the eleventh ““■Hy 
3 
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clearly shows that there was no separate kingdom of the Panjab.. 
The Bame thing appears from the statements of Al-Masudi who 
wrote about 953 A. D. that the Indus comes from the uplands of 
Sind, Kanauj, Kashmir, Kandhar and Tafan. Only four king¬ 
doms are hero mentioned; Kandhar being the kingdom of 
Gandhara of which Pershawar (Peshawar formerly Purushapur ) 
was the ancient capital. Lastly even in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri the 
idol temple is said to be in Wamand or Wahind in Pershaur 
which plainly means “In the province of Peshawar.” 

Historical considerations as well as geographical point to 
the same conclusion. First the names of the three kings men¬ 
tioned are identical and come in the same order. Jaipal was 
succeeded by Anandapala and he by Trilochanpala both in the 
kingdom of Kabul and in this supposed kingdom of Bathinda. In 
his article in I. A. XXXVII Smith gives the name of the last 
king as Brahmanapala but this is again a misreading for 
Trilocbanapala, ‘t’ being mistaken for ‘b’ and ‘ch’ being mistaken 
for ‘h’. Any person conversant with Persian orthography can see 
how Brahmanapala may be read foi an original Trilochanapala.. 
The name is in fact read by some as Tirojanpal. Brahmanapala 
is not a name which can be taken to be a Hindu name and is 
certainly a misreading for Trilochanapala which was long ago 
suggested as the proper reading even by noted European scholars.. 
The identity of the three names and their identical order would 
go far in favour of the two kingdoms being one. 

Further, these ‘kings of Hindustan’ are everywhere described 
as Brahmin kings and we know that the kings of Kabul were 
Brahmins. We find Brahmin kings at this time in Kabul 
only and this also shows that the two kingdoms must be the 
same. Again the great glory of the Shahi kings of Wahind 
or UdaShanda described and deplored by Kalhana in the Rajata- 
ranginl can only be explained by holding that their kingdom 
extended over nearly the whole of the Panjab. It could not have 
been cbnfined to Kabul and Wahind only. Lastly when it 
is stated that Mahmud, after conquering Jaipal in the battle 
fought near Peshwar, went and attacued the capital of Taipal, we 
are nearly certain that this capital was Wahind in the vicinity 
of Peshawar on the west of the Indus and could not have been 
Bhatinda so very distant as to require Mahmud to cross all the 
rivers of the Panjab and come as far as Patiala on the south 
of the Sutlej, lt is, therefore, almost certain that the capital of. 
Jaipal king of Hindustan was Wahind, 
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It would be interesting to explain how Jaipal is called king 
of Hindustan as also of Kabul and often of Lahore. It is clear 
that before the 10th century the whole country east of the Hel- 
mand was Hindustan. Even Ghazni when it was first taken by 
Yakub-i-lais was in India and so was Kabul (See Vol. I p. 191) 
and Kandahar which was in the country of Rajputs (Al-Masudi, 
953 A. D.). "When the Ghazni kingdom was founded, it was 
bounded east, south and north and even west by Hindustan and 
Sabuktagin conquered the adjacent parts of India gradually and 
included them in the kingdom of Ghazni. Jaipal was king to the 
east and north of Ghazni; this country was still properly called 
Hindustan, the people being still Hindus. The Brahmin dynasty 
founded by Lalliya ruled originally in Kabul. When Ya¬ 
kub-i-lais conquered Kabul and the citadel was taken and retained 
by the Mahomedans, it appears probable that the Brahmin kings 
removed their capital to Wahind though they still retained 
possession of the town of Kabul. The surrounding country was 
also in their possession. That they did not dislodge the Maho¬ 
medans from the citadel of Kabul seems strange; but the fact of 
its being in the hands of the Mahomedans seems certain from fis 
being clearly mentioned in Mahomedan writings. Possibly the 
Brahmin dynasty for a time acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Mahomedans (See Vol. I p. 193). One Kabul Shah even offered 
to assist his suzerain Mahomedan king of Ghazni agaV.st th 3 
invading Turks (See ditto). Whatever the reason, a Mahomedan 
garrison remained in the citadel of Kabul and the Brahmin kings 
of Kabul must have found it convenient to shift to Wahind 
or Udabhanda on the west bank of the Indus. 

But they retained possession of the town of Kabul and 
always respected it as their original capital. Writers have stated 
that every king of this family had to be crowned in Kabul; 
“otherwise the people would not acknowledge him king” (Vol. I 
p. 201). The Brahmin kings though they resided in Wahind 
went to Kabul for their coronation. Such action can well be 
oenceived when we remember that in modern history the Peshwas 
residing in Poona had to go to Satara and be invested with the 
robe of Peshwa or minister at the hands of the titular king. The 
Brahmin kings of Kabul were similarly originally commanders- 
in-chief ( or Snhalapati) of the Kshatriya kings of Kabul and 
people would insist on their assuming their dignity in Kabul. 
*^ e 8 ^ O Ya r8mar ^ c of the Mahomedan writers becomes easily 
understandable when we remember that Kabul was the original 
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capital and Wahind the new capital of these Brahmin Shahi 
kings. 

The kings of Kabul and Wahind appear to have extended 
their dominion to the Panjab some time in the 10th century 
and not before. We know that Lalliya the founder was con¬ 
quered by a Kashmirian king and Kabul itself was held in 
subjection for a time by Kashmir. In the Punjab then ruled 
some Tekka king and Kashmir kings and even the kings of 
Kauauj and Multan held territories in the Panjab adjacent to 
their kingdoms. But in the 10th century the evidence of Al- 
Masudi * and Al-Idrisi show that the Kabul or Gandhara kings 
held the Panjab as far as Lahore so that their territory was 
conterminous with that of Kanauj. Lahore was their capital 
in the Panjab. Who founded this city does not appear. It was 
called Lohapura and popular tradition says it was founded by 
Lava son of Raina, (Lahore Gazetteer); but historically speak¬ 
ing, as Iliuon Tsang does not mention it, we may safely hold 
that the city was founded or at least it came to importance in the 
days of these Brahmin kings who are thus described variously as 
kings of Hindustan, of Kabul, of Wahind and of Lahore. Lahore 
is written usually in early Mahomedan writings as Lohawur, or 
even Lohur which in Sanskrit would be Lohapura. 

Rao Bahadur Dayaram Sahani has noted in the annual report 
for 1917 (p. 20) three inscriptions belonging to these kings descri¬ 
bed by him properly enough as kings of Kabul and the Fanjab, 
now lying in the Lahore museum. The first belongs to Bhima 
described in the inscription as king of kings, Bhimadeva with 
the mace son of Kalaka (ma) lavarman. The other two short 
inscriptions belong to Jayapaladeva who is described as Bon 
of Bhimadeva. Rao Bahadur Sahani thinks that the title varman 
given to Kamala makes it certain that he was a Kshatriya and not 
a Brahmin “as Al-Beruni and those that follow him believe”. 
But it is impossible to ignore the statement of such a critical and 
contemporaneous writer as Al-Beruni. There is no reason why 
he should wrongly describe these kings as Brahmins. The name¬ 
ending suffix whether varman, gupta or dSsa is again not 
conclusive as to caste as we find all these three originally applioa- 


* Translation by Aloys Sprenger Vol. I, has the following sentence 
4 the Hindu nation extends from the mountain of Khorasen to that of 
Tibet.* 
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ble to Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras * respectively, taken by 
Brahmins. But further the dynasty of Kamala was for all prac¬ 
tical purposes Kshatriya and it is no wonder if Kamala who 
was actually a king is called Kamalavarman. It may, therefore 
we think, still be believed that these kings were Brahmins by 
caste though their marriage relations were made with Kshatriya 
ruling families. Ghandanadasa Vaisya, Narayanadas Brahmin 
and Bhagw&ndas Rajput are other instances. 


* It way ha matioaad that MabfdSaa Aitareya the juthor of the 
Altraraya Bgwda B ra h wiqa Is t n a t ad ia legaod a oon of a Hrahwia from 
a Sodra woman bat area than aaoordiag to oaata rnlaa than obtaining ha 
woaldbaa Brahmin Hka Vygaa. SorfSta similarly of tba Vadaa is wroagly 
tiaatad froat aama aadingby ion u a Sadia hint- Bat Mm ia a 
Kabstriya same ia both tha aolar aad laaar gaaoalcgias. Vlshgogoyta 
aathor of Ska Paacbataatra waa a Bmharia. 




NOTE—MOHYAL BRAHMINS. 


The Mohyals who are a subseot of the Sgras vata Brahmins and who 
are found all over the Panjab, the North-Western Frontier Province and 
even Afghanistan olaim with justice and propriety that Jaipal and Ananda- 
plla were Mohyal Brahmins. The Mohyal Brahmins throughout Mahome- 
dan, Sikh and British times have undoubtedly distinguished themselves as 
great generals and soldiers. Indeed these Brahmins hold that begging or 
trading is prohibited to them. They believe that they are demanded from 
AdvatthSmS and other Brahmin heroes of the MahSbhSrata. Whatever 
this may be, it is probable that this Brahmin sub-caste beoame Kshatriya 
or military osste and attained to fame in the days of the Shahi Brahmin 
kings of Kabul. Indeed their case, is similar to the oase. in later times, 
of the Chitpawan Brahmins. From the days of Balaji Vishwanath, first 
Peshwa, the Chitpawans became a military caste and in the time of the 
Push was they were employed both as military and eivil otfioera. Under 
the British they are employed only in civil servioes naturally enough. 

The Mohyals are divided into seven exogamous families t Datta, Vaid, 
Bsli, Cbhibbar, Mohan, Bamwal and Lava. Jaipal is said by Mohyals to 
be a Datta with Bbsradvgja gotra. It may be mentioned that Rambhuj 
Datta Ohowdhari of Amritsar was a Mohyal Datta and the revenue minis¬ 
ter to the late Amir of Afghanistan, Dewan Narayandas of Bhera now 
aged SO^ is a Mohyal Ohhlbbsr. It is not necessary here to mention the 
noted Mohyal commanders who distinguished themselves in Mahomed an, 
Blkh and British times. 



CHAPTER IV 


SA3UKTAGIN AND JAIPAL. 

The history of the conflicts of Turks and Hindus and espe¬ 
cially of the invasions of India by Mahmud has been written in 
detail by Mahomedan historians from Al-Ufcbi a contemporary of 
Mahmud to Firisbta who lived about 1500 A. D. in the Deccan 
and by European writers from gifted Gibbon down to Elliot, 
Elphinstone &c. and Lane-Poole and Smith, as also by noted 
German and French writers. Dr. Vincent Smith further has 
brought to bear upon this history his extensive knowledge of 
Indian epigraphic and numismatic evidence. Yet the history 
requires to be sifted and reconsidered from the Indian point of 
view and in the light of modern Indian research. It requires to 
be examined in the crucible of historical probabilities and tested 
by the fire of historical criticism. It is no doubt impossible to add 
many new facts but it is possible to reject some absurd stories and 
ideas. We shall try to do this in the succeeding chapters, as far 
as can be done by bringing to bear upon this, history the light 
derived from modern Indian research and by looking at it from 
the view-point of the Hindus. It may be pointed out that even 
contemporary historians like Utbi who are more to be relied upon 
than any later writers have to be subjected to the usual oriticism; 
much more so later writers like Firishta. 

Sabuktagin having established himself in the principality 
of Ghazni naturally tried to extend his dominoa This small 
principality was like a drop of oil on the surface of the expanse 
of Hindu waters.' But the oil expanded on all sides till it spread, 
in the days of his son, over the whole expanse of Afghanistan 
and the Panjab. Sabuktagin first conquered Kandahar and Bust, 
capital of the Rajput country, as stated before. He also conquered 
and annexed Al-Rukhaj or Arachosia of the Greeks which was 
called “ White India ” by the Parthians (Vol. I. p. 191 )• 
Conquering Kasd&r the capital and its king he made him a 
tributary using the coin and name of Sabuktagin ( Utbi p. 33). 
Having thus secured his rear, Sabuktagin aspired to conquer east 
and north and naturally came into conflict with Jaipal king of 
Kabul and Wahind. 

It is needless to enquire who was the aggressor, for toe 
law among kings and even nations or peoples not only in ancient 
times but even in the twentieth century was and is the law of 
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the brute, vis. that the strong should despoil and even destroy the 
weak. Utbi simply says, “ Having completed the conquest of 
KasdSr, Sabuktagin directed his thoughts towards the conquest 
of the infidels “ To the desire of conquest was added the Z9a] 
of the true believer “ With sincere fervour and pure design of 
pleasing Gk)d he undertook the hardship of that Bacred war and 
possessed himself of many castles and strongholds of those far 
lands “ By these fortified places and territories he augmented 
the boundaries of his kingdom”. “But when Jaipal king of 
Hindustan marked these things and saw the line of his frontier 
continually diminishing and the ’osses caused every moment in 
his states, that grievance rende r -d him inconsolable ” {Utbi. 
p. 34 ). He, therefore, attempted to muster his full force to oppose 
Sabuktagin. Utbi relates that a strong force composed of many 
allies entered into the territory of Sabuktagin who advanced from 
Ghazni to meet it. There was a terrible conflict lasting for many 
days. “ Eventually Mahmud suggested to his father that in the 
region where the encampment of the accursed lay, the water of 
a spring waB clean and bright, but whenever any impure thing 
was thrown into it, furious winds arose and; a bitter cold suc¬ 
ceeded. Nasiruddin, therefore, commanded that they should 
cast some wine flasks into the fountain. Immediately a grey 
mist spread over the land, extreme cold came and the soldiers 
of Jaipal could not endure their sufferings. He therefore sued 
for pease and on his threatening that all the Rajputs would die 
the death of despair on their swords, peace was granted on 
condition that a large sum of money was given and a number 
of plephahts, as also certain fortessas in the country of Jaipal 
were handed over to the Moslems. Thereupon Jaipal retired 
but eventually when in his country he refused to hand over 
the fortresses and imprisoned the men who had come to take 
possession. Sabuktagin who had marched back to Ghazni 
again set out with his army and plundered Jaipal’s territory, 
massacred the inhabitants and carried away the children and 
cattle as booty ” (Utbi. p. 39). He made the territory of Lamghan 
entirely stript and bare and destroying the temples built mosques 
in their place. 

“When Jaipal witnessed the destruction of his kingdom and 
the consequences of hie treacherous infraction of the treaty he 
found himself powerless to do anything. He, therefore, despat¬ 
ched letters to the various princes of India imploring aid ”. “ An 
innumerable army assembled and advanced. The Amir, whose 
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forces were comparatively few, ordered that successive attacks 
by cohorts of his horsemen should be made and in this way they 
forced their onward march and terrified the infidels. Then they 
made one simultaneous oharge and made some prisoners while 
the rest fled throwing away their weapons and incumbrances 
“The judgment of God is upon those who stray away from Him 
and this judgment cannot be evaded”. "The Hindus did not 
invade again and this territory was entirely annexed to the land 
of Islam and the inhabitants brought beneath the wings of his 
prosperous care". “And whenever he needed, a thousand horse¬ 
men attended his stirrup”. 

Such is the account given by Utbi of the conflicts between 
the Amir Sabuktagin and Jaipal. They were two in number 
and until the end of his reign Sabuktagin does not appear to 
have had any further conflicts with Jaipal worth mentioning, 
his attention being engaged towards the west in succouring his 
overlord Mansur bin Nuh, the Samani king, in increasing his 
influence at his court and in acquiring provinces, so to speak in 
Jaghir. Mahmud is said to have assisted his father in both these 
conflicts as also in his activities in the west in the Samani 
empire. 

Subsequent Mahomedan historians have added to this account 
many more details which may be neglected; but this account 
itself requires to be subjected to the test of probability and 
historical criticism. Utbi has not given the dates of these events 
and Utbi’s dates are often faulty (Elliot II). Sabuktagin ruled 
from 977 to 997 A. D. and these events may be taken to have 
happened about 980 to 985 A. D. If the date of Mahmud's birth 
be taken as October 971, he would be too young to take part 
in these wars but if it be taken four years earlier, he would 
be then from 14 to 17 years of age and a young prince of this 
age in the east is considered fit, and is allowed, to take part in 
actual fighting. But he can not be taken to be able to give 
counsel to his father or to insist on continuing hostilities to the 
bitter end, as later Mahomedan historians represent. Then again, 
the supernatural element in the account has to be given up and 
we may believe that the intense cold and mist or snowfaul 
which oame to discomfit the Hindus in the first battle was a 
natural phenomenon and was not caused by any supernatural 
agency.' The story of the water of the fountain in the Hindu 
camp being defiled may, however, be believed in as the Rajputs 
of those days, at least the reigning kings, abstained from wine, 

4 
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sa even Arab writers testify (See Vol. II p. 185). Especially 
Jaipal being a Brahmin must certainly have abstained from 
wine. The spoiling again of the water from which the enemy 
drinks is a measure which is often resorted to in war. It is 
advocated even in the Mahabharata. It was practised in ancient 
western fights and was resorted to even in the last European 
War. Handicapped for want of pure water to drink and harassed 
by the intense cold of the inclement adventitious weather to 
which the soldiers of the plains of Northern India were not 
accustomed, this confederacy of Indian princes failed to achieve 
its object. But it was not defeated and the Rajputs were ready 
to sell their lives dearly if necessary. It seems probable that 
the negotiations for peace at this first battle must have onded in 
honourable terms of peace, viz: the payment of an indemnity and 
the present of a number of elephants. And the allies must have 
returned home. 

This view is further supported by Indian epigraphic evidence 
(as already stated in Vol. II p. 127) which shows that the 
Chandella king Dhanga who appears to have taken part in this 
confederacy of Indian princes is declared to be “the equal of 
Hammlra ”. This battle was most probably a drawn one and 
the Indian allies returned in consequence of inclement weather. 
The battle may be taken to have been fought in 980 A. D. 
Dhanga began his reign about 950 and ruled long till about 1000 
A D. and died when he was above a hundred years old. 

When Firishtaand other later historians write that kings of 
Delhi^ Ajmer, Kanauj and Kalanjar took part in this war, they 
certainly exaggerate and bring kings of later renown into the affair. 
We know and have seen that Delhi was insignificant in 980 
AD.; it is not even mentioned by Al-Beruni in his geographical 
chapter on India. And Ajmer had not even been founded; and 
the Chauhah kings of Sambhar were not so strong as to send 
a contingent. Bboja of Malwa came later still, i. e. in 1010 A D. 
to the throne. Al-Utbi has not given the names of the countries 
In India whose kings took part in this general endeavour. And 
Indian epigraphic evidence speaks of Dhanga only. Kanauj or 
the imperial Hindu kingdom of Northern India might have taken 
part in the confederacy. From the Chamba Gazetteer we find 
that its king Sahilavarman took part in this religious war. 

Utbi’s account of the second battle seems to be of more doubtful 
credibility. In the first place the first defeat of the Hindus was only 
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nominal and the delivery of fortresses in Jaipal's territory was a 
condition too exacting. Seoondly, if it had been agreed upon, 
Jaipal was not the man treacherously to break it as soon as he 
was safe within his own country. The Brahmin kingB of Kabul, 
like in fact the Rajput kings of the whole of India at this time, 
were men of honour. Even Al-Beruni praises this high chara¬ 
cter ; Mahoraedan though he was, he was a truthful observer 
of the Hindus and their character and he gives a very flattering 
description' of the probity and goodness of these kings of Kabul. 
“ In all their grandeur ” he remarks ( Vol. II Sachau p. 10) “ they 
never slackened their ardent desire for doing what was good and 
right; they are men of noble sentiment and Jnoble bearing. ” 
Thirdly, it is not possible that kings of different countries in 
India would again combine so soon after their first attempt 
had failed. Lastly, if the combined army was so vast as to 
number about one lakh of men and included several hundreds of 
elephants, the tactics of Sabuktagin in attacking them incessant¬ 
ly with bodies of 500 horsemen could not have succeeded and the 
Hindus could not have been so signally defeated. Sir Vincent 
Smith mentions here the fact that Alexander had adopted the 
same tactics in his battle with Porus. But Alexander’s cavalry 
was disciplined and Sabuktagin's cavalry could not have been a 
disciplined force in the sense that Alexander’s cavalry waA The 
Rajputs too were not less known for their cavalry and it is 
impossible to believe that in such a vast force there was no 
cavalry with the Hindus. The Pratih&ras of Kanauj were, even 
according to Arab writers, known for their numerous and efficient 
cavalry. And the Kanauj monarch, the foremost king and 
emperor in Middle India contiguous to the kingdom of Jaipal, 
must have been one of the allies assembled to assist Jaipal and 
he is actually mentioned as taking part. The probability is that 
this account of the second battle is an exaggerated one containing 
a repetition of the story of the assembling of allies with a vast 
force. It seems that Sabuktagin must again have invaded the 
territory of Jaipal afters ome time on one pretext or another or on 
no pretext whatever for reasons stated in the beginning. And 
Jaipal must have opposed him with such force as he could 
muster from his own kingdom and he was signally defeated. 
He lost much of his territory upto the Indus but not the whole 
of Gandh&ra. He may have lost the southern part of it including 
Bannu, for he still appears to be ruling in Parshawar and 
Wahind as we shall presently see. 
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Sabuktagin appears to have thoroughly incorporated the 
conquered t errit ory with his own kingdom, by forcible conversion 
of the people to Mahomedanism. Elliot thinks that both the 
battles may have been fought in the valley of Lamghan or 
Jalalabad (Up. 436). And Lamghan south and north of 
Kabul river must have been lost to J&ipal. The story of the 
conversion of the Aspahdad of Kabul, inoidently related by 
Al-Beruni, must have belonged to this period and not to the 
time at Alptagin as is supposed by some (Elliot II p.420), as it 
appears that Jaipal was long called king of Kabul also. 

After this affair, according to Utbi, Sabuktagin’s attention 
was absorbed by his affiUra in hie Samani empire, and this was 
feasible as his eastern frontier up to the moutain range to the 
west of hie Indus was now safe. Mansur died about this time 
and he was succeeded by his son Nuh who called upon his 
services in crushing certain rebellions in his provinces and 
Sabuktagin gladly and loyally gave this assistance and quelled 
the rebellions. He was rewarded with the governorship of 
Khonsan and Sabuktagin appointed Mahmud to that post. 
Mahmud was here attacked by a rebel, Abu Ali, and in the fierce 
battle fought with him Mahmud distinguished himself by his 
personal bravery. In this battle Hindu soldiers and elephants 
were used by Mahmud. As we shall have to explain elsewhere, 
Hindu soldiers had no objection to fight for any one who paid 
them. But the chief thing to be pointed out here is that Mahmud 
Could use ehjphub with great advantage and the cavalry of the 
enemy could not do any thing against them. “The war elephants 
Seized the horsemen with their trunks and broke their backs 
beneath their feet until innumerable people perished on that 
battle-field.” (Utbi p. 162 ). 

Eventually Sabuktagin became so powerful in file Samani 
empire by means of his powerful and disciplined army that 
he could make and unmake viziers at Bokhara, the capital of the 
Samani kings, as Shabaji could make and unmake kings in 
Nizamshahi and even kept the emperor Nuh in fear of 

himself as Shahaji was feared at Bijapur. Sabuktagin usually 
resided at Balk and not at Qhaani latterly and eventually died 
there. He intended to return to Gbasni but that was not to be. 
He left the Ghazni kingdom to bis son Ismail by will, probably 
thinking that Mahmud would be satisfied with his governorship 
of Khonsan at the capital of which, vis. Niahapur, he resided. 
This was again something like what happened to Shivaji- 
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Shabji left hit own aocpiiaftioas st fianialore to his other eon aad 
left Shhnql to remain content with the Pootu Jaghir. Apparently 
Mahmud and Shivaji, though more oapable, were leee favourite 
with their fa&ers ban their Mere. However in both oases 
the more capable Bon assarted himself and eventually became the 
masterof the whole estate. It ia needles to relate at length 
hot Mahmud laid claim to Ohaaniand the treasure amassed 
there and being opposed, advanced on Ghazni, fought a battle 
til Ismail before its walla, defeated him and eventually took 
him priaoner. In this battle H black masses of elephants fought 
on the aide of kail but to no avail"' Elephants were useful 
within certain limits and Sabuklagin like other Mahomedan 
kings kept elephants and used them in fighting. Naturally these 
were at this time in file hands of Ismail whose incapacity, 
however, prevented him from using them with effect By this 
bathe Mahmud became the master of the Ghamvide kingdom 
MAD. 



CHAPTER V. 


MAHMUD AND JAIPAL. 

After coming to the throne, Mahmud’s attention was for s 
time directed towards the west. From the Samani emperor Nuh r 
he requested investiture with his father’s dignities and Nuh 
confirmed him in the government of Balkh, Herat, Boat and 
Sarmadh. As to the governorship of Nishapur (Ehorasan) and 
the generalship of the army the new emperor Mansur, Nuh’s son, 
thought they might remain with Bektuzun a loyal and capable 
servant of the state who had meanwhile been entrusted with them. 
But Mahmud would not tolerate this and moved with his army 
against Bektuzun; but when Mansur himself advanced against 
him, he was loyal enough not to attack his master and retired to 
a safe distance. But the Samani kingdom was now nearing its 
end and certain unscrupulous officers seized the young emperior 
Mansur and put out toe eyes of that young and handsome prince. 
Mahmud in rage moved against these rebellious officers who fied 
with the new king whom they had raised to the throne in place of 
Mansur. Mahmud refused allegiance to this puppet and declared 
himself independent king of Khorasan and Ghazni. The Khalif 
Kadir Billa of Baghadad acknowledged him as sovereign ruler 
and sent him a robe of investiture and conferred upon him the 
title Yaminuddaulat-va-Aminulmillat (right hand of the empire 
and guardian of religion). 'Mahmud received the messenger with 
great honour and the title assumed by him as independent 
king was not Amir which he and his father used already but 
Sultan a tijle never used before him by any Mahomedan king. 
This title after him became general and Amir came down to 
signify a subordinate Sardar. Utbi records that Mahmud ruled 
justlv and wisely in Khorasan and secured happiness to the 
people. As to the Samani capital Bokhara, as already stated, it 
was subsequently seized by Ilekkhan,'the Turkish king of Kashgar 
who imprisoned and eventually probably put to death all the 
representatives of the Samani dynasty which thus came to an 
end in the beginning of the reign of Mahmud. This was just 
like what happened at Bijapur. Shivaji proclaimed himself king 
by his Rajy&bhisheka or religious ceremony of coronation at the 
hands of Gagabhatta who gave him toe new title of Chhatrapoti, 
as the Mahomedan religious head at Baghdad gave toe necessary 
religious sanction to the assumption of independence by Mahmud 
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and gave him the new title of Sultan. And Shivaji’s overlord, 
the Bijapur Sultan, was soon overthrown after this by Aurangjeb, 
the llekkhan of India, who removed the last claimant of Bijapur 
to Delhi and annexed the remaining territory of Bijapur to the 
Mogul empire. The actions of destiny working through human 
nature which is the same every where must necessarily be 
usually similar. 

These events happened between 997 and-1000 A. D. (the 
Samani kingdom ending five years later in 1005 A. D.) and 
Mahmud became the master of a large portion of the Samani 
kingdom including Khorasan. He was engaged in conquering 
Sistan, another province of the Samani kingdom when news 
reached him that Jaipal was arming himself; probably Mahmud’s 
generals had attacked Jaipal’s dominions and he was preparing 
for a conflict. With the suddenness of resolvo and celerity 
of movement which distinguished this great Vanquisher as also 
Shivaji, Mahmud moved from the west and entered the territory 
of Jaipal at the head of 15,000 cavalry* For such sudden move, 
ments, cavalry is best suited and we find both Mahmud and 
Shivaji using cavalry on such occasions, “ Pershawar (Peshawar) 
was in the midst of the land of Hindustan ” (Utbi p. 280) which 
means that Jaipal was still master of this part west of the Indus, 
with his capital at Wahind. It appears that Jaipal’s preparations 
were not complete. He delayed the commencement of the battle 
in order that those men of his army who were coming up should 
arrive ( Utbi p. 81). But the Sultan saw his opportunity and at 
once attacked Jaipal. The battle was bloody and by mid-day 
5000 of the infidels were cut in half by the Bword. And Jaipal 
with all his family and children and several officers was taken 
prisoner. “The booty in ornaments was incalculable. So many 
necklaces were found on the necks of the princely prisoners and 
of the wounded and the slain, set with rubies and pearls and 
diamonds, that the army of Islam obtained unlimited riches. ” 
The rage of Hindu kings and nobles for ornaments has been 
marked even by Arab travellers (See Vol. II, p. 187); but it is 
strange that Jaipal and his Sardars and even soldiers should 
have gone to the battle-field, bedecked as if for a marriage pro¬ 
cession. It seems probable that they were not prepared for battle 
and were attacked when encamped. “Thousands of children and 
young people and girls were obtained from that country and all 
those provinces of India which were on the side of Khorasan 
(i. e. on the west of the Indus) submitted to the Sultan." This 
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victory took place on the 8£h of Mohorrum in the year 392 H. 
<1001 A. D.) and “the news of it spread to the moat distant 
horizon." (Utbi p. 283). 

Such was the memorable battle fought on the plains of 
Peshawar in 1001 A. D. which put an end to the dominion of the 
Hindus to the west of the Indus and even their future existence 
there. For the Sultan finished his victory by pushing on to 
Wahind, the capital of Jaipal and conquered and captured that 
place. This place could not be Bhatinda as is supposed by some 
as the latter would be too distant from Peshawar, being on the 
south of the Sutlej. Mahmud could not have traversed the whole 
of the Panjab with his limited force as stated already and as 
pointed out long ago by Elliot (II p. 438). The whole country 
to the west of the Indus, or on the side of Khorasan in the words 
of Utbi, was annexed and not only brought under Mahomedan 
rule but entirely “purified from filthy ungodliness” by the 
forcible conversion of the people. “The soldiers of India in the 
hills and castles of these frontiers who stirred up violence and 
wickedness were made the food of swords and the subject of 
justice. ” The frontier tribes gave trouble to Mahmud as they do 
now and he punished them severely. Their conversion and the 
conversion of the people to the west of the Indus generally 
belongs to this period. Mahmud thus not only knew how to 
annex provinces but also knew how to cement his annexations 
by forcible conversion, a subject on which we shall have to spaak 
at length later on. 

With regard to Jaipal and his family, Mahmud is said to 
have ordered* their detention in a fortress in Khorasan. Whe¬ 
ther Jaipal was taken to such a distant place or not, it appears 
that Mahmud soon released him, taking from him 50 elephants 
as ransom add his son as hostage and dismissed him to his 
kingdom which now lay to the east of the Indus. Instead of 
returning to it, Jaipal, feeling deeply the ignominy of his capture 
and imprisonment and being perhaps very old, thought himself 
unfit to rule and burnt himself on a pyre as many Hindus, even 
kings, in those days did. Utbi says that a letter was received by 
his son who was a hostage with Mahmud announcing this self- 
immolation and this son who was Anandap&la himself, the 
successor of Jaipal, Mahmud art at liberty and allowed peacefully 
to go and rule his kingdom. fThe tragic end of Jaipal and his 
loqg life, unfortunate throughout its length, oannot but raise 
our pity and admiration for his dignified death. 
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Mahmud after this event consolidated his power in the west 
by entering into a formal alliance with Ilekkhan the Turk who 
had taken Bokhara by this time. Mahmud obtained the southern 
provinces of the Samani kingdom, Khorasan and others, while 
Ilekkhan retained Mawarun-nahar the province to the north of 
the Ozus, with Bokhara the principal city of the Samani kingdom. 
Mahmud appears to have strengthened this peace with Ilekkhan 
by marrying his daughter to his son. Thus secure in the west of 
his kingdom, Mahmud was free to devote his attention to Hindus¬ 
tan the riches and idols of which tempted his desire and offended 
his religious zeal. It need not be supposed, however, that India 
was the sole or chief subject of thought with Mahmud hencefor¬ 
ward. For his activities and his energies required, and found 
scope in, watching the west as well as the east and are described 
with equal detail by Utbi. We will, however, properly enough 
confine our attention now to Mahmud’s doings in reference to 
India. It is somtimes represented that Mahmud made a vow to 
make every year a religious expedition to India. This is, how¬ 
ever, not only not correct in fact but it is also an afterthought of 
Mahmud’s later chroniclers and Utbi mentions no such vow. 



CHAPTER VI. 


EXPEDITION TO BHATIA. 

Later Mahomedan historians have counted these expeditions 
as twelve and this number has become traditional even wish 
European historians. That they were more than twelve cannot 
be doubted and Elliot enumerates seventeen expeditions in a 
detailed note in an appendix to his second volume. It is not 
necessary to discuss here the question of the number of these ex¬ 
peditions which is more academic than important and we will 
describe these expeditions in detail without numbering them. 
The next expedition which Mahmud undertook was against Bhatia. 
Unfortunately the exact position of Bhatia cannot yet be fixed as 
historians differ most materially on this subject and as we find no 
arguments strong enough to decide in favour of any particular 
place. We will first give the description of this expedition as per 
Utbi (p. 322-24). “ When the Sultan concluded the settlement of 
the affairs of Sistan, he determined on executing his design for 
the conquest of Bhatia. He passed over the Sihun (Indus ) and 
the province of Multan and encamped before Bhatia. The city 
had walls which could be reached only by eagles and the watch¬ 
man on it, if he liked, might give kisses on the lips of the planet 
Venus (!'.!). It had a moat like the girdling sea with a deep 
and wide abyss. The king relying on his migthy heroes came 
out of the city and gave engagement. For three days the Sultan 
fought an4 on the fourth when the sun arrived in the middle of 
the ocean of th8 sky, the cry of ‘God is great’ ros6 to the heavens 
and she Moslems made a charge which wiped out the blackness of 
those infidels. Most of the enemy fled into the fortress, but the 
champions of religion seized upon the passage to the fort. 
Young men of the army filled up the moat aud widened the 
passage. Bijairai escaped by a rope from the fortress into a 
fissure of the mountain and sought refuge in a wood, where he 
was pursued; but he drew his khanjar and killed himself with 
it. As for his army the greater part passed through the sword. 
A hundred and sixty elephants were captured. The Sultan 
made that place a station in order that the country might be 
cleansed from the odiousness of idolatry. And he drew the people 
under the bond of Islam, arranged the construction of mosques 
and appointed Imams. During his return many misfortunes 
befell the army, men and baggage were destroyed, many suffered 
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from disgrace and fear; but the precious life of the Sultan was 
saved. Abul-Fath Bosti, Mahmud's confidante, gave him excellent 
counsel and refused his consent to such aims and enterprises but 
the Sultan did not accept his advice.” 

We have given this long description from the pen of Utbi 
both to show his poetical manner of description and the diffi¬ 
culties which consequently arise. Utbi was not an eye-witness of 
these events and he, 3 secretary of Mahmud, wrote from informa¬ 
tion. It is first difficult to understand why this expedition to such 
a distant place was resolved upon. Utbi assigns no reason. Sub¬ 
sequent historians have stated that Bijairai was a subordinate < f 
Jaipal and did not pay his quota of the tribute to be paid to 
Mahmud. But that was no reason for Mahmud to attack Bijairai. 
Moreover it does not appear that any tribute was promised to be 
paid by Jaipal when he was released by Malunud. Nor was 
Anandapala allowed to depart on condition of payment of tribute. 
In fact Mahmud had despoiled a large portion of Jaipal's terri¬ 
tory and that was sufficient compensation. The cause of this war 
was, therefore, some thing else than this and Utbi gives no clue. 
The Bbatia king was perhaps a powerful indepenout king to the 
south-west of Multan who laid claim to territory on the weatern 
side of the Indus and incited the people there. The Bhattis were 
originally masters of Zabulistan as we have already seen. The 
surmise that Jaipal, Anandapala and others were not Brahmins 
but were Bhattis is not correct according co our view. Though 
the name-ending changed hero from dava to pala in the Brahmin 
Shahi line, it does not indicate a change of dynasty for deva is as 
much taken by Kshatriya kings as pal., and the Shahi ’dags 
though Brahmins were practically Kshatriyas, marrying Ksha- 
triya princesses and giving daughters to Kshatriya princes, in 
fine, it does not appear time Mahmud determined to march against 
Bhatia because the king of the place was an offending relation of 
Jaipal. 

Whatever the reason which induced Mahmud to undert . ee 
this difficult and distant expedition, he executed it with hi3 usual 
vigour and completeness. Bijairai (Vijayar&ja) also appear:, to 
have fought bravely and refused to become a prisoner and kiiletf 
bimself before the same disgrace as befell Jaipal could overtake 
him. The fighting inhabitants of Bhatia probably mostly died 
on the battle-field and the others accepted Islam. No mention is 
made of persons taken into captivity, or of any plunder. This 
expedition, therefore, does not appear to have been undertaken for 
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the sake of plunder or the destruction of any famous idoL The 
place and the people were in dangerous proximity to the territory 
pf Ghazni on the west bank ofithe Indus and hence probably its 
complete subjugation and conversion. 

Where was this place? That it was an important place there 
is no doubt; for Al-Beruni mentions Bhatia in his geography as 
a place further than Multan which was to the west of Baz&n. 
Now Multan itself is not to the west of Bazan exactly, but a little 
to the north-west and Bhatia may be to the south-west of Multan 
and not to the north-weBt of it. Thus it cannot be Bahawalpur 
which has further no mountain near it. But it may be mentioned 
that the description of the fort or city of Bhatia shows that it was 
not in the immediate vicinity of a mountain. For a mountain 
fort cannot have a deep moat round it, though it may have a wall 
reaching the heavens. Plainly Utbi writes poetically and without 
personal knowledge, Mahmud is said to have passed the territory 
of Multan and therefore he must have come to the south-west of 
Multan. He is described as crossing the Indus only and not any 
other river; so that this town may have been to the south-west of 
Multan between the Indus and the Sutlej which agxees with its 
situation given by Al-Beruni. Firishta, when stating that 
Bijairai took shelter in the wood on the bank of the Indus, may 
be right, if we take this Bhatia as situated between the Sutlej and 
the Indus. 

Elliot, however, is for correcting the reading and instead of 
Bhatia would read Bhera and place it in the north-west (?) 
of Multan, somewhere under the Salt Range on the left bank of 
the Jhelum (p. 440). He would took upon the F&las of Wahind, 
JaipSl and Anandapfila as Bhattis and relations of Bijairai. 
Bat this guess is not correct as stated above and is also not 
necessary. Elliot, no doubt, rightly observes that for this ex¬ 
pedition Mahmud came via Bannu through Kurram valley, cross¬ 
ed the Indus and came to-Bhatia by the border of Multan without 
entering it As we shall presently see, Mahmud did not like to 
create difficulties by entering foreign and also hostile terr i tor y 
via. that of Anandaptls or of Multan and he took fits most 
circuitous road. But this does not fix the position of Bhatia to 
the north-west of Multan, for in that case Mahmud would hot 
have had to even go along the border of Multan t erritor y . Hm 
difficulty created by Utbi’s statement that Bijairai took refuge in 
a mountain-wood would be removed by looking upon it as am 
hyperbolical description and by holding that there were only 
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hills in the neighbourhood of Bhatia. In any case ro modern 
town can be fixed upon as representing this Bhatia and we must 
leave it unidentified, simply stating that it was a town well-known 
in the days of Al-Beruni south-west of Multan and between the 
Indus and the Sutlej. 



N0T8.-BHATIA. 


(X) The Bahawalpur Gazetteer look* open Bhatinda as Bhatia ( p. 32) 
and states “In 1004 A. D. Mahmud waa engaged in the reduction of 
Bhatinda whose governor Baja Bijai Bai had revolted against the suzerain 
AnandapSla and bad molested Mahmud's deputies." “In the next campaign 
Mahmud advanced on Multan by way of Bhatinda." Both these state¬ 
ments do not srem to be probable from what Utbi has stated about the 
mnroh of Mahmud. (2) The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhatnuir ( Hanu- 
mSngarh) Bikaner States state* thaVit is believed that that waa the plaoe 
Mahmud attacked in 1004 A. D. but adds that this is doubtful. (3) The 
Bikaner Gazetteer makes the same remark and adds that the fort was 
taken by Timur from a Bbati ohief named Baja Dulchand and was de¬ 
scribed ae an extremely strong and fortified place “renowned throughout 
Hindustan” ( p. 397). (4) The Jaiealmer Gazetteer gives the ancient tradi¬ 
tion of the Bhatis as follows :—“They were descended from Jadu and after 
the dispersion of the YSdavas from Mathura they went beyond the 
Indus and a king named Gaj founded the city of Gazni. They were sub¬ 
sequently defeated by a Khorasan chief and they reoressed the Indus 
and settled in the Panjab. They regained Ghazni but ir the time of Baland, 
they were driven out of Ghazni. Baland’a aon Bbati conquered many of tba 
neighbouring chiefs. He waa succeeded by bis son Mangalrao, whoso for¬ 
tune was not equal to that of his father; and who on being attacked by the 
king of Ghtzni abandoned his kingdom and fled across the Sutlej and found 
refuge in the Indian desert which has been ever since the hon e of his 
descendants." This tradition supports to some extent the existence of a 
town of Bhatissomtwhere between the Indus and the Sutlej which was 
destroyed by the Turks and the Bhatis then crossed the Sutlej and entering 
the desert settled in Jaisalmere. 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST MULTAN. 

Knowing that Mahmud was engaged in a distant war, 
Ilekkhan’s army invaded Mahmud's territory in the west and he 
himself taking the aid of Kadir Khan of Chin crossed the Jihuu 
(Oxus ). Mahmud getting information returned like lightning 
to Ghazni and proceeded to Balkh. A terrible battle was fought 
with Ilekkhan who was signally defeated and he fled beyond the 
Oxus. In this battle, Utbi records, Mahmud’s army was com¬ 
posed of Turks, Khiljis, Afghans and Hindus and there were five 
hundred elephants which Mahmud posted in the centre atu 
Mahmud himself rode a furious elephant, attacked tie persons! 
guard of Ilekkhan of five hundred select Turks and killed many 
of them by his own elephant. This shows that materials which, 
with incapable leaders, were of little avail could be used wit, 
effect by a capable commander. The same Hindu soldiers and 
elephants who could not secure victory to Jaipal were used by 
Mahmud with conspicuous efficiency against his own Turks. 

Mahmud returning to Ghazni resolved upon capturing 
Multan and driving away the heretic Mahomcdpn governor there. 
Multan was at this time an independent state, Mahomcd.vt Sind 
being divided into two kingdoms, Multan in the north and 
Mansurs in the south. The king of Multan was a M.uvim: dan 
but he belonged to the Karraatian sect. This sect was founded 
by one Abdulla bin Maimun, a Persian, He preached that the 
seventh Imam was the last Imam. Ho denied resurrection 
and believed in incarnation. This sect was driven out of Persia 
and coming to India found many adherents here. (Indeed these 
two doctrines were perhaps taken from Hindu philosophy). 
There were esoteric doctrines also such as the sacredness of the 
numbers 7 and 12, stages of initiation, mystical interpretations 
and so on which are always catching with religious simple 
minds, especially in India. The governor and many people 
in Multan were Karmatians and Mahmud who was a staunch 
Mahomedan properly resolved to wipe out this heresy from India. 
Indeed it appears that the father of the Governor of Multan had 
been driven out of Khorasan by Sabuktagin. 

Mahmud knew the difficulties and dangers i f the direct route 
to Multan. While returning from Bhatia, as stated before, his 
winy was harassed, his baggage was lost and even his life was 
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in danger, how and where the discreet Utbi does not even mention 
much less describe. He was a court historian; he poetically 
describes at length Mahmud’s victories but is very succinct in 
describing his reverses. Possibly the people in the country 
of Bhatia, exasperated at the tragic fate of their king and their 
capital, rose against Mahmud and harassed him as he returned. 
More probably still, the troublesome tribesmen who inhabited the 
valleys and mountain gorges on the frontier of the present N. W. 
Frontier Province, attacked Mahmud. Whatever the exact nature 
of the difficulties, Mahmud this time preferred a loss troublesome 
though circuitous route to Multan and requested permission 
from Anandapala the king of the Panjab to pass through his 
territory. This pvovos that Anandapala was king in the Panjab 
at least and was an independent king. But he refused permission 
as the governor of Multan was his ally. It is said that the governor 
had even assisted Jaipal in his great battle with Sabuktagin. 
Mahmud, however, would not have a refusal and resolved first to 
attack Anandapala and then Multan. Anandapala was defeated 
and pursued till he fled into Kashmir. The place where this 
battle was faught is described as situate in the province of 
Peshawar by Elliot but Peshawar was already in the possession 
of Mahmud. It must have been some place in the Panjab on the 
east of the Indus. Utbi does not give the place at all. He 
simply says “ So the king commanded his army to plunder and 
destroy and burn the villages and cities.” “And they cast 
Anandap&la from one strait into another until they expelled him 
into the province of Kashmir.” “ When Abdul Futah saw the 
fate of Anandapala he packed up his treasures and sent them 
on backs of camels to Serendib (Ceylon) and fled." 

Mahmud entered Multan and finding the citizens involved 
in heresy fined them a heavy sum. “ The account of this stand 
for religion passed to all cities and even went to Egypt and the 
main source of infidelity and heresy in these parts was cut oft ” 
( Utbi p. 328-329). It appears . that along with Karmatian 
heresy, there was also the schism about the Khilafat. While 
some followed the Khalifa of Baghdad as the true Khalifa, others 
followed the Khalifa of Egypt whose name was read in the 
Khutba. Mahmud was of course the champion of the Khalifaa 
of Baghdad and had even declined to accept a robe of honour 
sent by the Khalifa of Egypt. 

By what route Mahmud went a'nd returned from Multan 
is not clearly stated by Utbi But it seems possible that he did 
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not go via Bhatinda as stated by some later historians; and 
Elliot properly holds that he must have gone by the road of 
Bhera i. e. from the north (Elliot II. p. 432 ). In what year tbi« 
expedition was undertaken is also not clear. Some historians 
place it after the defeat of Ilekkhan while others place it before 
that event. Elliot inclines to the latter view, following Utbi. 
But Utbi’s dates are not always consecutive and he does not give 
the year of this event. We have, however, given it before this 
expedition to Multan in order to fit in the very important account 
of Anandapala’s letter given by Al-Beruni ( Vol. II p. 10), 
already quoted in Vol. I of our history (p. 199.) “ I learn the 
Turks have rebelled against you. If you wish, I shall come 
myself or send my son with a force of 500 horse, 1000 soldiers 
and 100 elephants. I have been conquered by you and wish that 
another man should not conquer you." This chivalrous offer 
could not have been made by Anandapila after he had been 
causelessly attacked and defeated by Mahmud when the latter 
proceeded through his country to attack Multan. Internationally 
speaking, Anandapala’s refusal to allow Mahmud to pass through 
his territory to attack a friendly state like Multan or even 
a neutral one was proper and just, as indeed his conduct had 
generally been even according to Al-Beruni. But strong powers 
disregard such obstacles; as Germany did when Belgium refused 
her permission in the recent European War to pass through her 
territory to attack France and drew the attack of Germany 
on herself first. And Mahmud acted like Germany and first 
dealt with and punished Anandap&ls. After this plainly unfair 
conduct of Mahmud, Anandap&la could not have written the 
above letter. He, in fact, became a stern enemy of Mahmud 
as Al-Beruni himself tells us; but the cause he assigns is differ¬ 
ent. “ The same prince Anandapala cherished opposite feelings 
when his son was a prisoner; but this Trilochanapala was the 
opposite of his father.” i. e. was on friendly terms with the 
Mahomedans and had love and respect for them. When Trilo¬ 
chanapala was made a prisoner cannot be determined. He might 
have fallen into Mahmud’s hands even in this expedition against 
Multan; and subsequently released with honour which may 
have made him of a different frame of mind. No doubt Al- 
Beruni, when giving the above substance of Anandapala's letter, 
adds the remark ‘ that their relations were strained ’ when the 
letter was written. But this expression cannot cover an actual 
attack by Mahmud on Anandap&la and his pursuit from place to 
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place till he fled into Kashmir, and may refer to previous ordi¬ 
nary relations which were never friendly. 

Mahmud while returning from Multan does not appear to 
have seized any territory of Anandapala though, as stated before, 
he had plundered and devastated it. When Mohmud retired 
beyond the Indus, Anandapala must have returned to his terri¬ 
tory feeling his defeat bitterly and, as we shall presently relate, 
resolved to make a desperate effort to crush the power of the 
Ghoznnvide ruler. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


(A) Final fight of the combined Hindus. 

Anandapala called to his aid the several kings of India and 
Firishta gives a very exaggerated account of this final effort of 
combined Hindus to crush the growing danger to their religion 
and independence. But Utbi does not give any such general 
aspect to this effort. As usual, the truth lies between the two. 
M-.ratM Bakhnrs, we know well, exaggerate incidents as time 
ri lls on, each later Bakhar adding to the marvellous. Indeed 
t' ! is is also true of even the ancient history of India, each later 
edition of the RamSyana or the Mahabharata adding to the 
marvellous element in the story. Mahomedan historians are not 
an exception and cannot resist the natural temptation to add to 
the marvellous. Thus Firishta states (Elliot II p. 446):— 

“ In the year 399 H (1008 A. D.), Mahmud having collected 
his forces determined to invade Hindustan and punish Ananda¬ 
pala who had shown much insolence during the lots invasion of 
Multan. Anandapala invited the aid of other Hindu kings who 
now considered the expulsion of the Mahomedans from India as 
a sacred duty. Accordingly, Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kslanjar, 
Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmer entered into a confederacy and Collect¬ 
ed an army greater than ever had marched against Sabuktagin. 
Anandapala himself took command and advanced against 
Mahmud. The two armies met on the plains of Peshawar and 
encamped facing each other. They remained so for 40 days, 
neither side showing any eagerness to come to action. The troops 
of the idolators daily increased. The infidel Gakkhaisalso joined 
them in great strength. The Hindu females sold their jewels 
and sent the proceeds from distant parts to supply their husbands 
with necessaries. Those who were poor contributed from their 
earnings by spinning cotton and other labour". 

This is certainly an exaggerated account when we compare 
it with what the contemporary Utbi states about this fight. 
“ When the Sultan arrived on the bank of the Wamand Wabal- 
bin-Abdbal came to confront him with a numerous army. And 
from morning to evening the fire of battle burnt. And it had 
nearly happened that the army of the Sultan was worsted and the 
infidels had obtained the high hand. However, the promise res¬ 
pecting victory to the word of Islam was fulfilled and the Sultan 
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with his own guards made a charge under which the feet of the 
rebels were unable to stand (Utbi p. 340—41). 

The statement of Firishta that ladies contributed to the 
expenses of the soldiers by selling their ornaments and by 
receipts from spinning and other labour is simply an exaggera¬ 
tion. The kings of India were rich enough to support their 
soldiers and contributions from merchants and from rich temples 
could have been taken if necessary. The coming together again 
of contingents from several Hindu kingdoms may be believed in» 
though not mentioned by Utbi, as the force gathered was evidently 
so large as to make the result of the fight tremble in the balance 
for a time. Moreover, Indian epigraphic evidence is in support 
of some kings coming to assist Anandapala. But, as before, the 
names of the states given by Firishta are mentioned from 
imagination working on the basis of later history. Ujjain does 
not appear to have taken part though Bhoja was then ruling 
Malwa and was strong enough to send a contingent. As will 
be stated in Paramara history, Bhoja is said in an inscription to 
have fought with the Turks but is said to have conquered them. 
Kalanjar certainly took part in this conflict, the king being 
randa, following the example of his father Dhanga who had 
taken part in the previous combined effort against Sabuktagin. 
Kanauj of course must have sent a contingent as it was the 
Imperial power of Northern India. Gwalior was subordinate to 
Kalanjar and there was a feudatory powerful king belonging to 
the Kachhapagh&ta (modern Kachhwaha) clan and a contingent 
from Gwalior might have taken part though inscriptions yet 
found do not mention the fact. Delhi and Ajmer were either not 
yet founded or were not able to take any part in the conflict. 
Many Panjab chiefs, however, subordinate to Anandapfla may 
have joined him. Firishta does not mention Kashmir and the 
Rajataranginl also does not allude to any contingent being sent 
to assist Anandap&la on this occasion. However, it seems un¬ 
doubted that a formidable force was collected by Anandpala for 
this heroic effort to protect Hindustan from the new power 
at Ghazni which threatened to destroy its independence and its 
religion. 

Firishta places this decisive battle in the plain of Peshawar, 
but Elliot does not think this probable. Utbi has not mentioned 
the site of the engagement. But as Wahind and the territory to 
the west of the Indus was already under Mahmud, he might 
have taken Bteps to meet the enemy in his own land, like a 
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consummate commander. Utbi mentions the bank of the 
Wamand (p. 340) but what river it is cannot be determined 
He also does not mention whether the river was crossed and if so 
by whom. The Gazetteer of the Attock District places this battle 
in the plain of Chhachh lying in that district between Attock 
and Hazro, and the Rawalpindi Gazetteer reiterates the statement. 
Both opine that the battle was fought between Mahmud and 
Anandapala Shahi Kabul king who was also master of the 
Panjab. The king’s name as read in Utbi is Wabal-bin-Abdbal, 
but this is certainly a misreading; the last name is no doubt 
Anandapala; Wabel may have been the name of one of his sons. 

The manner and course of the fight described by Firishta 
so completely resembles the course of the fight between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in 1761 at the battle of Panipat 
that one might have been tempted to suggest that the descrip¬ 
tion of Firishta was copied from the description of the fight 
between Sadasbiv Bhau and Ahmadshah Abdali. But Firishta 
wrote more than two hundred years before the latter battle was 
fought. We are, therefore, simply reminded here of the maxim 
history repeats itself. 0 n the plain of Chhachh, in 1008 A. D., 
the Hindu and Moslem armies lay in front of each other in 
entrenched camps for forty days, being equally balanced, each 
watching for an opportunity to gain advantage over £he other, 
like two powerful wrestlers in touch with each other yet motion¬ 
less for a time. The Gakkhars whose number 30,000 seems to 
be exaggerated, wild, bareheaded, half-civilized men who had 
come to the assistance of the Hindus, however, began the fight 
by rushing the entrenched Ghazni camp and slaying a few 
thousand Mahomedan soldiers in a few minutes. The two 
armies now became grappled in conflict and until midday the 
advantage was with the Hindus as even Utbi admits. The tide, 
however, turned, by what accident Utbi does not relate, but 
Firishta states “ that the Sultan seeing the fury of the Gakkhars* 
withdrew himself from the thick of fight that he might stop the 
battle for that day. But it so happened that the elephant which 
Anandapala rode became unruly from the effects of naptha-balls 
and arrows hurled at him, turned and fled. And the Hindus 


* The Gakkhars are now Mahomedans and inhabit ohiefly the Rawal¬ 
pindi Distriot Raja JahXndSd Khan a Gakkhar chief states that Firishta 
wrongly gives the name of Gakkhars for Kbokkars who really attaeked 
Mahmud. Kbokkars are a different wild tribe whieh is also Mahomedan 
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believing that this was a signal for flight on the part of their 
general all gave way and fled. Abdulla Tai pursued them and 
8000 Hindus were cut to piecas." This account is not given by 
Utbi but he states another fact which is more important viz. 
that the Sultan with his own guards made a charge “under 
which the feet of the infidels could not stand.” All this vtc.a 
exactly like what happened in the battle of Panipat between the 
Marathas and the Afghans. Till noon the tide was in favour 
of the Marathas, under the execution of the guns of the batta¬ 
lions of Ibrahimkhan and the charge of the Huzurat horse. 
Suddenly a ball struck Vishvasrao dead on his elephant and the 
news spreading that the general was dead, the army gave way. 
At this advantageous moment, Ahmadshah Abdali like Mahmud 
made a furious attack with a force of Afghans which he had 
kept in reserve and the Maratha army broke and fled. Probably 
AnandapSla like the brave but unfortunate Bhaoosabeb rushed 
into the thick of the fight on foot and embraced death on the 
battle-field. For we do not know what became of both after the 
battle nor do we hear that they were found dead or alive. Such 
was the momentous battle fought in 10G8 A. D. between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans, a precursor of the struggle seven 
and a, half centuries later. The Hindus after this battle no 
doubt continued in strength in Panjab for a time as after Panipat, 
but the Mow was severe. Indeed both battles put an end to the 
dream c: the Hindus to drive the Mahomsdans out of India. 

We must pause here a little before proceeding with our 
narrative and consider the causes of the defeat of the Hindus 
As at Panipa.t, so at Chhachh they were net handicapped for want 
of sufficient numbers. If at all, they had the advantage of 
number on their side. They were again not less brave than 
the Moslems. Here as at Panipat the Hindus fought bravely 
and even desperately. Thirdly there was no superiority of 
arms on the side of the Mahomedans in either battle. At 
Panipat both had artillery and if at all the artillery on the 
side of the Hindus was more efficient. . In the battle near 
Hazro neither side had any fire arms. They were not known 
then. Both used the same weapons viz. swords and lances. 
And Hindu swords and lances were as sharp and strong, if net 
sharper and stronger, as those of the Mahomedans. For one 
thing it may be said fate favoured the Mahomedans at Hazro 
as at Panipat. Those who deny fate os one of the factors 
leading to success properly maintain that fate is the cause 
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overspreading every event in this human world. But when 
fats is said to be favourable or unfavourable, the word is usu- 
, ally used in the sense that certain accidents which are outside 
the control of man occur to help the winning side and to dis¬ 
comfit the losing one. In the previous fight of the Hindus 
beyond the Indus with Sabuktagin, we saw that a sudden snow¬ 
storm arose to harass the Hindus who being residents of the 
plains of India were unaccustomed to such cold weather. At 
this battle the elephant of Anandap&la under arrows and naptha- 
balls became unruly and turned and fled. But we must remem¬ 
ber that war elephants were always trained to encounter such 
missiles. Arrows and naptha-balls were not new or strange 
weapons, for the first time used in this battle. This accident 
was exactly like the accident .which happened at Panipat by 
which Visbvasrao was killed. At this distance of time we, 
not at all conversant with the modes of elephant fighting, 
are tempted to observe that it is indeed strange that in 
such fights commanders, especially when kings in person assume 
the command, should ride elephants and become easy targets 
for naptha-balls, arrows land especially gun bullets. But 
when we find that Mahmud himself rode an elephant when he 
fought with Ilekkhan near Balkh, we cannot suppose that 
Anandapalacommitted a blunder in riding an .elephant, though 
we may hold that Vishvasrao’s riding an elephant and exposing 
himself to bullets was a serious blunder at Panipat. There were 
no guns in the dayB of Anandapala and the only missiles that 
could be thrown against him were arrows and naptha-balls 
against which his armour and that of the elephant were a 
sufficient protection, 

But the historian cannot but observe that Hindus have 
always failed to exhibit that grip, that resourcefulness which 
brave and strong men ore expected to exhibit when an adverse 
accident befalls them. We have already noted this defect in 
Vol. II (p. 246) and have tried to explain the strange beha¬ 
viour of Indian armies which, .often unbeaten, fly when, an 
accident happens to the commanding king, by the fact that 
Indian soldiers in consequence of the absence of all feeling 
of nationality have no sense of patriotic self-interest in the 
success of the fighting. All the same, we may note this defect 
in Indian character (Hindu and perhaps even Mahomedan) 
vis. that Indians do not possess that doggedness of fight under 
adverse circumstances which distinguishes the western and 
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notably the British soldier. There is no doubt that Mahmud 
possessed this quality so necessary in a commander. Like 
Shivaji he never was despondent when fortune seemed unfavoura¬ 
ble and fought on stubbornly. Moreover, Mahmud clearly was 
a great general. Like Ahmadshah Abdali he bad a reserve force 
of resolute and brave body-guards which the Ghaznavide kings 
and Mahmud particularly, maintained at a high level of efficiency 
and at great cost. Mahmud himself with this guard led the 
final attack at the proper moment like Ahmadshah Abdali and 
gained eventual success in this memorable battle which pra¬ 
ctically sealed the fate of the Panjah, if not of the whole 
of India. 



MOTE:—THE SITE OF THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE. 


As stated above, Firishta plaees this battle near Peshawar and some 
native writers even state that it was fought between Peshawar and 
Jamrud where is a plain extensive enough for a fight between armies 
numbering at least a lakh on either side. The Attook and Rawalpindi 
Oasetteers, however, place it in the plain of Chbaohh on the east side of 
the Indus near Hazro. Indeed the geography primer for Attok District 
now taught in Vernacular schools therein states distinctly that the battle 
was fought near Hazro. We personally saw this plain and the town of 
Hazro and we think that this surmise of the Gazetteers may be accepted. 
On what authority this statement is based oannot be ascertained. (Jtbi 
mentions a river Wamand at which the Sultan arrived. As thor* is no 
river of th» name in Peshawar district, we may read here river (Iadus) 
near Wahind. The similarity between this battle and the battle of 
Panipatin 1761 A. D. which has been already noticed suggests that 
Mahmud crossed the river Indus himself »s Abdali did the Jumna lower 
down while Bhausaheb was thinking of crossing the Jumna higher up and 
meeting Abdali in Antarbed. Probably Anandpiila advanced from the 
south as far as Hazro and wished to cross the Indus himself at Wabind. 
Tbe sketoh map, given here, of the position will explain the movements of 



the armies. Mahmud entrenched himself seeing the superior force or 
position of the enemy. Why AnandapSla did not oppose Mahmud s 
eroding the river may be explained on tbe supposition that Anandapsla 
did not think that Mahmud would eross tha Indus; or that he wished to 
fight with him on the east of the Indus; cr that he d'd not get information 
in *<— Aa Cbaoha is known tc> have opposed Kasim when the latter 
erosend the Indus in Sind, we have no mention of AnandapSla opposing 
Mahmud when he crossed the Iadus. Perhaps Mabmud was already to 
the east of the Indue when AnandapFla advaneod against and met him. In 
thie ease Hazro must have been in tbe possession of Mahmud. The plain to 
the sooth of Hsxro is wide enough fcr suoh a big battle and there ie plenty 
eftnlM to ho found at a depth of 10 to IS ft. in this plain and there are no 
7 
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holes or drop* In tho ground *o that the plain i* Ilk* the plain of Fanipat 
suitable for movement* of eavalry. Bren now it teem* that the plain i* 
uied for military manoeuvre* by tho Britieh army. 

rbe plain is flanked by the hill* of Kashmir and AnanadapSla la aald 
by aome writer* to have fled Into Kashmir after hi* defeat. The Qakkhara 
inhabit these valley* and we oan see easily hoar Gakkhara in great number 
joined AnandepSla's army in this fight. The ahook of the defeat must 
have been felt throughout the Pan jab, a* the ahook of the defeat atPanipat 
was felt so far south as the Nerbudda and It a a* thus easy for Mahmud to 
mareh on to Kot Kangra and plunder thut place. 

It may be added that if we suppose that the battle wa* fought near 
Peshawar in Mahmud's territory as it then was, with the Indus before the 
fugitives, it would have been diffloult for AnandapSla or muoh of his force 
to pass beyond the Indus. It is recorded by Utbi and others that only a 
small number of persons ( 8000) was slain in the pursuit. The number 
would have been far greater had the Indus oonfronted the fugitives. 

(B) THE RAID ON NAGARKOT. 

Having routed the Hindu confederate army and put it to 
flight, Mahmud took advantage of this favourable moment to 
make a sudden raid on Nagarkot which was famed then for its 
great idol as well as for its immense riches. This was the first 
expedition undertaken by Mahmud with the set purpose of 
obtaining immense plunder. Whether Mahmud can be blamed 
for attacking Hindu temples and cities for mere plunder wo 
will discuss later on. Here it will suffice to remark that like 
Shivaji, Mahmud must have maintained an efficient intelligence 
department and obtained accurate information as to where plun¬ 
der might be obtained, through emissaries who travelled openly 
or in cognito in the Hindu kingdoms of Northern India. Nagar- 
kot was a stronghold in the kingdom of Kangra. There was 
a famous idol there of what Hindu deity is not stated any¬ 
where ; for the JvalamukhI temple which is sometimes confound¬ 
ed with this temple wus different; (JvalamukhI is fifteen miles 
distant from Nagarkot and there some jets of gas issue from the 
top of a hill which priests ignite when worshippers come.) People 
from distant parts came to worship the Nagarkot idol as well as 
JvalamukhI and made rich presents. There being a strong fort 
there, the Kings of India, as Mahomedan historians relate, kept 
their treasures there. Nagarkot is the modern name but the 
ancient name was Bhlmagar; the town was said to be founded 
by Bhlma supposed to be the Mahabhfirata hero, but probably 
by Bhimadeva of the Brahmin Shahi dynasty of' Kabul. Utbi 
gives the name “Fort of Bahim" which would be read easily 
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for Bhim. The account which he gives of this raid is as 
follbws: “And then he (Mahmud) arrived at the base of the 
fort of Bahim Bagra (Bhlmnagar). This is a castle in the 

midst of water high as a mountain.And the people of 

India made it a treasury for their great idols, and load upon load 
of precious goods and jewels had been transported there, for the 

purpose of obtaining salvation..The Sultan closely 

surrounded this fortress and they began to fight in defence of the 
castle with resolute fierceness;.(eventually).they capi¬ 

tulated and consented to serve under the banners of the Sultan 

.The Sultan found such an amount of jewels and precious 

stoneB and rare treasures that fingers could not count and account- 
books were not equal to catalogue them. The gold and silver 
was given into the charge o f his two chamberlains Altontash 
and Istargin, while he himself took charge of the jewels and 
transported the whole on the backs of men and camela And as 
far as could be computed, the treasure consisted of 1070 packets 
of royal dirhams and 700800 mans of gold and silver. And as 
for robes of silk and cloth, they were so many that the clerks of 
the state could not arrange them and acknowledged that they 
had never beheld such beauty of workmanship and Halit e 
excellence. And they found a large house of silver, sixty 
cubits long and fifty wide, with broad flooring so arranged and 
so contrived with ropes that the whole could be thrown together 
or could be separated into divisions, that it coaid be folded or 
expanded; with curtains of Grecian brocade and two golden 
statues and two silver statues. The Sultan then left trust¬ 
worthy officers to protect the fortress and returned to Ghazni, 
where he exhibited the jewels, pearls, jacinths, emeralds and other 
precious stones on a carpet in a serai and chiefs of countries 
and deputies of provinces and envoys of the king of Turks 
put the finger of astonishment into their mouths." We have 
given this description of the spoils as a specimen in order that 
the reader may realize the enormous quantity of plunder which 
Mahmud obtained in his raids and in order that such descrip¬ 
tions may not be repeated. It may also be pointed out tV* 
Mahmud like Shivaji kept a detailed account of all the 
treasures he obtained by plunder and that the same was duly 
appraised and certain rules must have been observed by which 
the share of the state was reserved and the rest distributed 
among the soldiers. We know that Arab expeditions in the 
beginning of the spread of the new religion were conducted 
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under strict rules of divison of plunder between the state or 
Khalifa and the commander with the soldiers. In short as 
under Shivaji the plundering was systematic as also the 
division of the spoil. 

“The impassable waters which surrounded Nagarkot" were 
according to Elliot, “the Banaganga and the Biyahi rivers. 
The town of Bhima was on the spot now called Bhawani 
(goddess) about a mile from the fort” (Elliot Vol. II p. 445). 
This raid of Nagarkot must have immediately followed the 
defeat of the confederate Hindu forces near Hazro as Utbi 
clearly seems to convey by the introductory words * And then 
but some historians place it in the following year viz. 1009 A. D. 


NOT.E-KANGRA, ITS FORT AND TEMPLES. 

Kangra is a most fertile plateau in the Himalayas with a snow-clad 
range at its back and with perennial streams running through it into three 
or four khuds or rivers. It must have oome under Aryan civilization in 
most anoient times and we have seen that lunar raoe Rajput kings now 
called Katoch ruled there from the days of the Mahabharata. The fort of 
Eangra which bad usually been their strong place for retirement is also an 
ancient fort and was indeed impregnable in those days when cannon was 
not known. The fort stands on an eminence at the confluence of two deep 
khuds or rivers named the BSnagangS and the Manunl, only a narrow 
strip of land dividing the two deep basins. The steep sides of the fort 
along the rivers are almost perpendicular rising about 3(10 feet. In the 
neok of the narrow strip between the rivers a deep moat has been dug and 
the entrance to the fort ie boyood this artificial chasm. The fort can 
easily be defended on this narrow neok by a small garrison. There was a 
famous temple in this fort according to Mahomedan historians which was 
destroyed by Mahmud. What temple it was we will now try to determine 
froin local information as well as from the Arch. S. R. for 1005 wherein 

::^r^r ion abou * Kingra tempiea yfhi ° h exitM M °'° 

his ‘° r * 0f tba fort is 8‘ v «n in ‘bis report (P. 11 ) ; «The fort 

Janakchand member of Cn,,L, , Ghan «n<ichaod according to Coi. 

Katoon; Ie was bandar! J»mmu and Kashmir, and himself a 

bended ,tcver to thr^nish^ ^rand ^ rbaSiJ “> a 

troops till 19y 0 .” At present of course i. is , B 

L*kshmi-Ngifiyen» °^ ,* n !- f ”°j UII ! en ? g tba !ort war * th « temples of 

catastrophe. •Wem.ve.f^! \ 0t l""* bav# failan ia ‘* a J«» 

oflhe fort by Mahmud.' theywera P M(a «« *« th. ..ok 
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"The temple of Ambiks still used for worship is a plain structure and 
lias not been damaged by the earthquake. The features of the construc¬ 
tion of the temple indicate that it happened during the Mahomedan 
occupation.” 

“To the south of the Ambiks temple there are two Jain statues, one a 
pedestal and the other a seated statue of Adinitha with a partly obliterat¬ 
ed inscription dated acoording to Cunningham St. 1523 i. e. 1466 A. D. in 
the reign of SamsSrohand I” (p. 15.) 

“Plate III shows the temple of Indresrara in Kangra town. It is 
ascribed to Rsjg Indraobandra and is a Siva temple. If he is identified 
with Indraobandra mentioned by Kalbapa as a contemporary of Ananta- 
dera (A. D. 1028-63) it shows that this temple dates from the Uth oentury. 
There are two Jain images on both sides of the temple on one of which is 
the date 30 of LokakSla. It was supposed to he contemporaneous with the 
prasasti on the BaijanSth temple and benoe as old as 854 A. D. But as 
the date of the BaijanSth inscription has been reoently read as 1204 St. 
the image may be 1154 A. D. old. The four pillared pavilion has been 
levelled to the ground in the earthquake, but the rest of the building is 
safe with the two Jain images” (p. 16). 

“But the most celebrated sanotuary of Kangra District was the temple 
of Vajresvari in Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra town. From a remote age 
the spot was sacred but the temple wbioh fell down in the earthquake was 
not an old one. An inscription preserved in the porch says it was built in 
the time of Sri Mahammad (identified by Cunnigham with Mahammad 
Sayyad who ruled at Delhi from 1533 to 1546). At the time of its founda¬ 
tion Raja SamsSrohand was the king of Kangra.” This temple has now 
been built again by the Hindu community. 

The above information will show to us tha: neither the Lukshminl* 
rSysna and SItalil temples in the fort nor the Indresvara temple in the 
town could be the temple thrown down by Mahmud, as they are all later 
constructions. The only temples that remain are the Ambiks temple In 
the fort and the Vajresvari temple in Bhavan. Now the Hindu community 
in rebuilding this Vajresvari temple in Bhavan, in their printed prospeotus, 
state that this temple was destroyed by Mahmud in 1009 and was rebuilt 
by a Kangra king in 1043. It was again destroyed by Muhammad Tugblaq 
in 1337, again rebuilt by the Hindus and again thrown down in 1360 by 
Feroz. It was rebuilt by SamsSrchand I in 1440. It was thrown down 
again by Khawas Khan, general of Sher Shah, in 1540 and rebuilt by Raja 
Dbaramohand in Akbar's days. The present Maharaja of Guler who is 
indeed a very learned and well informed person and of urbane manners 
told us that in his opinion the temple thrown down by Mahmud was the 
Vajresvari temple in Bhavan and that there was once a wall round 
Bhavan. This opinion is also entertained by many persons. But it seems 
to us that the Vajresvari temple was first built in the days of Bamslr- 
obandl. We will give our reasons for this view. In all 0 j 

Mahomedan writers, Mahmud is said to have taken the fort of Kangra and 
destroyed a temple there. The Vajresvari temple is not in the fort but is 
in Bhavan a suburb at a distance of about two miles from Kot Kangra or 
town Nagar Kot. In order that the reader may understand tha situation 
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we give here a sketch of the position of Kot Kangra, Nagara Kot and 
Bhavan. If there was a wall around Bhavan, it could not have been a 
strong one and it could not have been as diffioult to take it as Kot Kangra. 
Then again the temple with idol thrown down by Tughlaq appears also to 
have been in the fort whioh he took. The Katoch kings retook the fort 
and rebuilt the temple in the fort whioh was again taken by Firoj Tughlaq. 
It appears that after these repeated disasters, the Hindus moved down the 
temple to Bhavan in the days of Samsffrohand I. 

It must be mentioned further, that the idol in the Vajresvarl temple 
is not fashioned by the hand but is a svayambhu idol viz, a natural stone 
coming out of the earth, having some appearaneo of a head, at least eyes. 
This is the only svayambhu idol of Devi which we have seen. The legend 
is that the deity was discovered by a cultivator who, while ploughing 
his field, aooidently struck the deity, with the iron-head of the plough and 
brought out blood. This is, of course, the usual story of the discovery of 
a swayambhn deity. It seems probable that as at Benares or at Ujjain 
(MahSkSla) the Mahomedans even under Mahomedan rule allowed the 
Hindus to have a temple of the same god in the vicinity of the old temple 
thrown down, so in Kangra the fort remaining in the possession of 
MShomedans, the Hindus were allowed to have a temple of the same deity 
in Bhavan. Samssrachanda the first erected the VajresvarT temple in 
1440, and the ioonoclastio Shershab again threw it down a hundred years 
later. The tolerant Akbar allowed the temple to be rebuilt by king 
Dharamchaod, 

This interesting history, however, shows the strong Hindu spirit of 
the Katoch Bajas of Kangra and the temple of Dharamohaud built about 
1600 was standing till it was destroyed by the earthquake of 1905. Strong 
Hindu sentiment has again oaused the temple to be built, the dome of 
which is being now adorned with gold. 

It is neoessary, however, to add that the AmbikS temple in the fort 
is still the plaoe where Katoch Rajputs go to worship. In fact we were 
told that every. Katoch sends his hair out in the godSna ceremony to be 
placed before the AmbikSdevi in the fort. This fact along with the legend 
of the discovery of the Vajredvari idol, leads us to believe that the famous 
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tempi* In KangrS which wee thrown down by Mahmud was the AmbikS 
temple in the fort * or it may hare been the original Vajresvarl temple 
in the fort. The idol in the present Ambika temple ia also an unfasbioned 
one or awsyambhn. In all suoh oases there are movable idols in the 
temple also and Utbi aetually states that the people of India made the 
temple a treasury for their great idols. 

When Utbi relates that “he (Mahmud) oame to the fort of Eahira 
Bagra “a castle in the midst of water high as a mountain and an inacces¬ 
sible pit" (p. 341) be refers to this very fort at the oonfluenoe of the 
two rivers. Of course Bahim Bagra has to be read as Bhim Nagar and 
it is believed thiit Bhimashah of Kabul founded the town Bbavan. The 
further descripticn by Utbi oannot apply to Bhavan and Bhimnagar must be 
taken to mean the whole place including Nagarkot, Bhavan and Kot Kangra. 


* The present fculiding of the temple is according to the A. 3.'Report 
later than Mahmud. 



CHAPTER IX 


SUBJUGATION OF THE PANJAB. 

The Sultan’s attention, as stated before, was constantly 
divided between the east and the west and his farreaching and 
unceasing activities extended in both directions with equal vigi¬ 
lance. Having settled some disputes and troubles in Kirman 
and Kohistan in the west and the north, Mahmud again directed 
his attention to the settlement of the question of the Panjab. He 
had humbled the king of the Panjab and taken one of the strong¬ 
holds of that kingdom, Eangrakot. He determined to capture 
Nardin another strong place on which probably the king relied. 
And be arrived in the provinces of India, and “began to devastate 
the land, to punish the infidels, to overturn the idols and to make 
an example of highland low. And as to the prince of those accursed 
ones, he sent him prostrate to hell. And when the king of Hind 
saw these wounds in the nearest and distant parts of his kingdom, 
he sent his kindred to offer submission” (Utbi p. 361). Such 
is the succinct account which Utbi gives of this expedition’ 
Although he mentions Nardin as stormed in the heading of - this 
chapter, he does not describe it. From later historians-Elliot 
thinks that there were two expeditions and not one, as some 
suggest, and that by Nardin Utbi meanB to refer to Naharwala 
the capital of Gujrat. The second expedition was against the 
fort of Nandan, as will be stated in the next chapter, and is 
described by Firishta and others. It indeed appears plain, even 
according to Utbi, that there were two expeditions and the second 
he describes later on. It is, however, difficult to identify Nardin 
with Naharwala as Mahmud could not have gone so far south, 
leaving the Panjab yet unsubjugated. We, therefore, take it that 
Nardin was come place in the Panjab itself and that Mahmud 
carried a devastating campaign which compelled the king of 
India to proffer submission. Who this king was is not men¬ 
tioned : no doubt one chief is said to have been killed, and it is 
probable that Anandapala himself was killed in one of these 
combats. His son Trilochanapala must have offered submission. 
We have already seen that Al-Beruni has recorded that A» anda- 
pala had latterly become a deadly enemy of Mahmud but that 
Trilochanapala his son was better disposed. We, therefore, take 
it that Anandapala, instead of being killed in the battle of the 
confederate Hindus, was killed at this time (1009 or 1010) and 
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Trilochanapala offered terms of submission. Mahmud grained 
the terms and by these Panjab practically became a subordinate 
province of the Ghaznavide empire. The terms were as follows :— 
“ The king bound himself to tribute and fidelity and appointed 
sixty yokes (?) of elephants and a payment to be mutually 
fixed and sent by the nobles of the province and the people to the 
treasury. And by way of acting as viceroy the king was to keep 
two thousand men at his court and acknowledge fealty every 
day and month and year, and the succeeding rulers were to obey 
and follow the same law. The Sultan was content with these 
conditions!!! and this secured tax became a fixed source of 
revenue in the book of the finance court of the Empire. Thus 
the road for caravans and merchants between the districts of 
Khorasan and Hind became open” (p. 362).' 

Such is the normal course of the successive steps in the fall 
of kingdoms. We are here reminded of the fall of the Maratha 
kingdom eight centuries later. There was a stubborn struggle in 
the beginning by the combined Marathas against the English 
in 1803. The Maratha confederacy was defeated in the battle 
of Assaye by the greatest general of the English, Wellesley, 
much as the great Hindu confederacy was defeated by thp mas¬ 
terly tactics of Mahmud in 1008 near Hazro. Bajirao like 
Trilochanapala, submitted and consented to maintain a subsidiary 
•force at Poona, of British regiments. This was the opposite 
of what was stipulated by Anandapala’s son. He, as the usual 
fashion then was with subordinate kings, promised to maintain 
at Ghazni a force of two thousand Boldiers for the service of the 
Ghazni empire at his cost. The British method of compelling 
subordinate kingdoms to maintain a British force at their capital 
was more effective and efficient for accomplishing extinction and 
was tantamount to the imposition of a heavy tribute for the 
time being. That final extinction overtook Trilochanapala soon 
enough (after about 4 years) as we shall presently see; but 
in the parallel case of Bajirao, it overtook him after the lapse of 
15 years. 

This subjugation of the Panjab was necessary in order that 
Mahmud should securely direct his attention towards the troubles 
which often arose in the west. And one of these we will 
specially mention as it has an interest for the Indian reader. In 
the immediate vicinity of Ghazni towards the west was the small 
province of Ghor, a mountainous valley inhabited by an unruly 
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tribe which constantly gave trouble to caravans and merchants 
under the very nose of Mahmud. “The infidelity and the 
insolance of these inhabitants of Ghor who levied heavy imposts 
on caravans and travellers on the strength of their appalling 
cliffs required to be corrected. And the Sultan ordered his army 
to attack them in their fastness and himself went with his body¬ 
guard and cutting his way through the passes, arrived before the 
stronghold-nest of the king of Ghor. After stubborn fighting, 
the Sultan order jd his men to turn their backs and to show as if 
they were yielding. These doomed ones were deluded and the 
Hindu no longer remained firm but fascinated by the desire to 
plunder came into the open plain. Upon this the Sultan wheeled 
roun 1 and laid them all on the couch of sweet sleep. He took 
the son of the chief as prisoner and carried away as booty, wealth 
and arms which chief after chief and infidel after infidel had 
acculumated ” ( Utbi p. 364-65 ). The inhabitants of the valley 
of Gbor were originally infidels and even Hindus. They were 
forcibly converted by Mahmud and in the course of about two 
hundred years, themselves becoming zealous Mahomedans they 
conquered the Hindus of India. Secondly, we find here Mahmud 
employing the same tactics in fighting as were employed by 
Shivaji and the Marathas (called in Marathi Bakhars the ganimi 
hdva or enemy deception). Thirdly, like a great ruler Mahmud 
always bestowed attention upon the safety of roads for the 
encouragement of commerce. He wished to see that caravans 
between Khorasan and Hind should safely travel. Mountain 
tribes in those days as in later times levied heavy imposts on 
them whenever the central government was weak. And Mahmud 
exhibited the same vigilance and power as is exhibited by the 
British Empire at the present day in this respect. 



CHAPTER X 


BATTLE OF NAZIN AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF THE PANJAB. 

For four years Panjab remained unmolested. Probably 
Trilochanapala quietly paid the stipulated tribute without demur 
and Mahmud also appears to have been engaged in the west. A 
terrible famine is described by Uibi as raging in Khorasan and 
its capital Nishapur. He also mentions troubles with Ilekkhan 
the Turk who must have taken advantage of these difficulties. 
Uibi also describes the conquest of Garjistan (Georgia) which 
had belonged to the Samani empire and the Sbar of which (“the 
king of Georgia was called Shar, as the king among Hindus was 
called Rai, among Turks Khan and among Greeks Caesar”—Utbi 
p. 377) defied Mahmud, and Mahmud with his usual swiftness 
and completeness reduced him to subjection. Mahmud then 
found time to turn his attention to Hindustan. Human feelings 
would tempt Mahmud to finally annex the Panjab which had 
been only subjugated and the same would impel even Trilochana¬ 
pala to rebel and throw off the yoke imposed upon nim. It is, 
therefore, probable that some pretext must have been found by 
one party or the other to begin the conflict again, as in the 
parallel case noted before viz: the Maratha war of 1818» wherein 
after the defeat of Bapu Gokhale Bajirao II finally lost his king¬ 
dom. 

Utbi describes this conflict thus (p. 389-392):—“The Sultarr 
having in 400 H. (1009) reduced Hindustan and built mosques 
&c. wished to take possession of the remainder of the land of the 
infidels. Therefore, he summoned his victorious armies and co¬ 
vered them with great honour. When he arrived at those terri¬ 
tories, much snow had fallen and hence he returned to Ghazni 
but returned again in spring. The king of India sat down under 
the protection of the mountain and took refuge in a pass and 
posted elephants in its narrowness. He summoned the cavalry 
and infantry of his kingdom. And a great army of infidels from 
Hindustan, Sind and all quarters raged like hornets in beat and' 
heads were cast upon the battle-field like balls. And wherever 
the elephants came into the engagement, the Moslem army with 
swords and spears cut their throats and trunks. When the Sul¬ 
tan saw him (his lieutenant Abdulla Tai) in destress, he sent 
some stars from his special guard and the flame of battle blazed 
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in this way until it was quenched by the water of victory. And 
at one blast of the good fortue of Mahmud all their affairs were 
scattered like dust. And they made prizes of their property and 
elephants. Thus this territory became exalted amongst the extent 
of itbm and this victory was entered in the register of 
expeditions.” 

From this description it may be inferred that Trilochanapala 
made a third attempt to collect the forces of many Hindu States 
for his final fight with Mahmud; and a stubborn and terrible 
battle was fought which was gained by the Mahomedans through 
Mahmud’s good fortune and the bravery of his bodyguard. This 
battle was fought in 404 H. or 1014 according to Elliot who 
quotes Utbi himself for this date though, as above stated, in some 
copies the year 400 H. is given, and other historians also give the 
same date. The place where this battle was fought is also in 
dispute. Utbi mentions, in the heading of his chapter, Hardin; 
others call the place Ninduna. It is suggested by some that the 
battle was fought near the mountains of Jud and the hill of 
Balnath overhanging the Jhelum. Elliot, however, thinks that 
the pass referred to by Utbi is the Margalla pass (Elliot II p. 
451). Elliot gives the following further account of the battle 
from a fuller description of it by Nizamuddin Ahmad:— 

“In 404 H. the Sultan marched his army against the fort of 
Ninduna, situated in the mountain of Balnath. Puru-Jaipal left 
veteran troops for its protection while he himself passed into one 
of the valleys of Kashmir. Having taken the fort by mining 
and other operations, the Sultan went against Puru-Jaipal 
but he fled further. The Sultan obtained great spoil and 
many slaves. Having converted many infidels and spread 
Islam, the Sultan returned to Ghazni.” Elliot thinks that the 
chief who fought at Ninduna was Bhima, son of Jaipal. In 
fact he refers to Utbi for this name given as Nidar Bhim We 
do not find that name in the translation we have used of Utbi. 
Possibly there are variations in the available copies of Utbi. 
But strangely enongh Elliot does not go on to explain who Puru 
Jaipal was. We plainly see here a misreading of the name 
Trilochanapala who was the king at this time and that name 
may easily be read in Persian or Arabic as Puru Jaipal. Jaipal 
and even Anandap&la were already dead and Trilochanapala 
was on the throne of the Shahis in the Panjab. His son was 
Bhima and it is probable that Trilochanapala retired into 
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Kashmir leaving his fearless son(Nidar Bhim) to light this 
battle. The battle was lost and the farther account of Utbi may 
be construed as showing that the Panjab or at least its largest 
part was annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. As Al-Beruni has 
stated that Trilochanap&la died after this date, having lived upto 
1021, the other account may also be accepted and it may be 
believed that he and even Bhima escaped into Kashmir and for 
about seven years more reigned in the hilly submontane districts 
of the Panjab at the base of the Himalayas. 

But Stein the editor of the RajataranginI thinks that the 
important battle fought between Trilochanapala and Mahmud on 
the Tausi river which falls into the Jhelum from the west in the 
Hazara District which is conterminous with Kashmir and so 
vividly described by Kalhana in that history of Kashmir was 
fought at this time (404 H. or 1013). In this battle Trilochana¬ 
pala was assisted by a strong contingent from Kashmir under 
Tunga. Trilochanapala advised him to fight a cautious battle 
with the wily Turks by taking the support of the hills. But 
Mahmud used his usual stratagem, and sent a contingent beyond 
the Tausi river which being attacked and defeated by Tunga fled 
back across the river. Tunga was emboldened and came into the 
open and joined battle with Mahmud * (Raj. VII 4^). The 
battle was hotly contested, many Kashmir officers fell in battle 
and Trilochanapala himself performed deeds of valour. The 
cause of the Hindus was, however, destined to be lost and Mahmud 
was victorious. Trilochanapala escaped into Kashmir never to 
return. And Kalhna utters a painful lamentation here over the 
final destruction of the Shahi kingdom of Kabul which we have 
already quoted in our first volume. If we reconcile this account 
with the statement of Al-Beruni that Trilochanapala ruled till 
1021 and Bhima ruled for five years after him, we have either to 
postpone this battle to 1021 A. ; D.or to believe that Trilochanapala 
lived and ruled till 1021 some other insignificant portion of the 
hilly submontane part of the Panjab or went to Kanauj and there 
again fought with Mahmud. 

Lastly, it would be interesting to note that the Jhelum 
Gazetteer identifies Ninduna with Nandana a hill fort in the Salt 
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Range where there are some remains of ancient buildings belong¬ 
ing to Kashmir rule. At page 62 it states that the district was 
once in the possession of Kashmir and then went under the 
Shahis of Kabul, “Anandapala and Jaipal described by Mahome- 
dan historians as kings of Lahore being really Shahi kings of 
Kabul.” But when the Gazetteer quotes Firishta as placing the 
capture of Nandana in 1008, it may be noted that this is very 
probably a mistake, the year 400 being a misprint for 404 H. 
The conversion of the Rajputs of the Salt Range dates according 
to the Gazetteer from the days of Shihabuddin Ghori. “Though 
it may be that Rajputs and Jats and others were forcibly convert¬ 
ed by Mahmud, yet they must have returned to Hinduism as soon 
as his back was turned.” But we have to remember that this 
district remained in the possession of Mahmud and his successors 
at Ghazni ever since this conquest. The Mahomedan Rajputs of 
the Salt Range, the Janjuas, are believed to be the most ancient 
inhabitants of the Panjab being descended from" Anu the fifth 
son of Yayati and it is even thought that Jaipal of Lahore was 
himself a Janjua (Jhelum Gazetteer). 

Utbi relates that a stone was brought out of the temple the 
writing on which declared that the building was forty thousand 
years old. “What a folly” the Sultan observed “when the 
learned of the world have agreed that the world is itself not 
more than seven thousand years old!!!” To us in the twentieth 
century, both the statement on the stone and its criticism appear 
equally absurd. Probably this was a very ancient inscription 
dating from the time of Asioka and the people in the neighbour¬ 
hood not knowing its exact date assigned it to a fabulous age. 
Nandana in the Salt Range is undoubtedly an ancient place as 
its remains indicate. 

NOTE 1—THE FORT OF NANDANA. 

The Jbelum Gazetteer thus describes this fort ( pp. 46-47) *' Fourteen 
miles due east of Ohoa Saidan Shah, between the Tillages of Baganwala 
below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range! makes a remarkable dip. 
There is a steep rooky hill whioh has absolute command of the route across 
the range. There are extensive remains here of a temple, a fort and a 
large village. The temple is in ruins. It is like other temples in the range 
in the Kashmirian style; but the platform on whioh It stands is of very 
great age and older than the teafrle. In later timet a mosque was added 
oloae to the temple and Is also now in a ruinous state. In its oourt-yard 
is a fragment of an inserlption of the same period -which is now too far 
gone to he legible. This fort was attaokedby Mahmud of Ghaini, a feet 
which has strangely enough hitherto escaped notice” 
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It may be added that Bhera which ia about twelve miles distant from 
Nandana might have served as a third oapital to XnandapBla when Wa- 
hind was lost. The present town of Bhera is on the east bank of the 
Jhelum, but we know * that the old town was on the west bank where 
mounds still show the anoient site and where anoient ooins are still found. 
Bhera even now is, like Poona, a oentre of learning, trade and art and the 
elite of the Panjab lawyers, engineers &o. oome from Bhera. They are 
usually Kshatriyas by caste who have taken to oivil professions. Bhera 
was also a oentre of learned Brahmins as also of skilled artisans in wood, 
metal and cotton. In short Bhera exhibits all the marks of being a capital 
city, and lying as it does, midway between Lahore and Wahind may have 
served as a third capital to the Shahi kings. 


* The Imperial Qasetteer under Bhera states that the old tows was 
on the west bank of the Jhelum and was plundered by Mahmud as also 
later by an army of Janghis. The new town was founded in U(S-A. D. 
mnnd a mosque whloh still exists and is now a terminal Hallway Station. 



NOTE 2—THE SHAHI KINGS WITH REVISED 
DATES AND THEIR COINS, 


We gave the probable dates of Sbahi king* in Vot. I (p. 201) and 
Voi. II (p. IS?) estimated on the usual average of 20 years per reign, 
going back from 1021 A. D. given by Al-Beruni as the last date of Trilo- 
ehanapSla's reign, as given bare in the margin. It is necessary to reivse 

these dates from the detailed information 
JaipSl 960-980 available now in the writings of Utbi and 

AnandapSla 980-10(0 other chroniclers. It is oertain that JaipSl 

TriloohanapSla 1C0C-1051. ruled till 1001 A. D. He may be taken to have 
ruled from 960 i. e. for forty years. We know 
that he burnt himself on a pyre both on account of his dishonour as of 
extreme old age. Wahind was taken possession of by Mahmud; and 
AnandapSla must have resided at Bbera the next city in the kingdom 
which was on the trade route from Wahind viz. Hazro and the Margalla 
pass and caravans took the fruit of Kabul to Peshawar and Lahore and 
Multan via Bhera and took back Indian goods, ootton &e. to Kabul. 
AnandpSla was killed in the battle of Nardin in 1009 or 1010 A. D. and 
TriloohanapSla made his submission and aoeepted terms and ruled without 
molestation till 1014 A. D. In that year Mabmud again invaded India;and 
was confronted by Triloohanapala in the Margalla pass. He was defeated 
and he esoaped into Kashmir. His son Nidar Bhim defended Nandana fort 
and the access to Bhera> He too fled and retired into Kashmir. Bhera was 
taken by Mabmud and plundered. TriloohanapSla ruled in some hilly part 
of the Panjab near Kashmir till 1021. He was immediately pursued in 
1014 and was defeated in the battle of the Tausi fought in that year or in 
1021. He then again esoaped into Kashmir and tbence to Kanauj. As 
stated in a subsequent ebapter we, however, do not believe that Trilooha- 
napSla went to Kanauj, his mention there by later historians being a 
misreading for RdjyapSla. He died ae stated by Al-Beruni in 1021 probably 

in the battle on the Tau& and Bhima died 
JaipSl 960-1001. five yeare later. Perhaps he went to Kanaui 

AnandapSla 1001-10C9. and died in the battle of the Rahib described 

TrilocbaoapSla 1009-1021, in a subsequent chapter. The emended dates 
BbimapSla last king of with the name of BhTma in addition would 

the Shahis 1021-1026. be as given in the margin. One prince of the 

family is spoken of as taking refuge with 

Bhoja of Malwa (Sachau ). 

That these kings ruled from Kabul to Lahore is conceded by almost 
all historians. Sachau the translator of Al-Beruni writes in his preface to 
the letter's India “ When Al-Beruni wrote, the PSla dynasty which ruled 
Kabulistan and the Punjab had disappeared from the theatre of history 
and their dominions were in the firm grasp of Mahmud and his slave 
officers.” This is incontestably proved by the fact that coins of these kings 
ara found all over the Panjab. Thus in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana 
District we read that coins af Sgmantadeva who was king of Kabul and 
the Puojab are found in the mound of the dilapidated town of Sunet; no 
eoina of Delhi kings or of Mthomeden kings sre found, though coins of 
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ancient kings, Kushan and others, are also found whioh shows that Sunet 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni." 

Of the Shahi kings, SSmanta was a great king whose aooession is 
plaoed by Thomas in 935 ( but this is not certain, Elliot II p. 425) and ha 
appears to have conquered the Panjab as his eoias are plentifully found 
there. Coins of Bblma are also found though rarely in the Punjab, but 
they are plentifully found in Kabuiistan. We have seen that he founded 
Bhimanagar below Kot Eangra. He was grandfather of DiddS the notori* 
ous queen oppressor of Kashmir. No ooins of Jaipal have been, strangely 
enough, yet found; but ooins of AnandapSla are found in plenty in the 
Parjab and even in the northern parts of the Gangetio Duab: (ditto). No 
ooins have been found of TriloohanapSla or BhimapSla who probably did 
not rule over any part of the Pan jab. 

These rulers appear to have been Saivites from their coins whioh 
oontain a figure of Nandi (Sivas’ bule) but Bhima I seems to have bean a 
VaUhnava as be is said in the TaranginI to have built a temple of Keshava 
in Kashmir as already noticed in Vol. I (p, 194). Yaishpavism appears to 
have been prevalent at this time in the Panjab as also in Kabuiistan. 

Elliot mentions that the last king Bhima wrote a letter to Chandrarai 
(of Bundelkhand) advising him not to fight with Mahmud; and quotes 
(Jtbi as his authority (p. 427) extraot from whose work is given at page 48 
(Elliot II). As already stated, different copies of the Yamini read differ¬ 
ently at oertain places especially in giving names. The translation which 
we have used of the Yamini does not oontain this name; and we have 
taken the advioe given to Chandrarai to retire as ooming from Bsjyapaia 
of Kanauj which is more probable as Bhima oonld not have oome so far 
south. But if he did, as his father TriloohanapSla is alto represented to 
have done, he must have then been an ally of Mahmud whose subordinate 
he had beoome. The mention of his unde being converted to Mahome- 
danism whioh we have in one oopy also, seems to refer to one Savakapdla 
(nabira nuptra-Jaipal i. e. a daughter's son of Jaipal) who had aoeepted 
IsISm and who had been appointed by Mahmud governor of Peshawar. 
Subsequently ha revolted and Mabmued attacked him and he was eventual¬ 
ly killed. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE EXPEDITION TO THANESAR. 

We may pause here a little and see how the small kingdom 
of Ghazni had become an extensive empire by this time. It is 
sometimes urged that Mahmud merely undertook plundering 
expeditions without the object of annexing territories and 
solidifying a powerful state. This appears to be wrong from 
what we have sen of the expansion of Mahmud’s kingdom upto 
this time. He achieved a conscious expansion of his territory 
and solidified his state by forcible conversion. In this he was 
actuated by religious zeal as well as by a correct appreciation 
of the essentials of a strong state. He first secured Khorasan 
and other provinces immediately to the west of his kingdom 
over which even in the days of Samani supremacy Sabuktagin 
had ruled. He next turned his attention to the East. The pro¬ 
vinces of Jalalabad and Kabul (Lamghanat) were already annex¬ 
ed and forcibly converted to Mahomedanism. Mahmud first 
secured the Bannu district of the present N. W. Frontier pro¬ 
vince which was an ancient tract of the Hindus and was 
clearly in possession of the Shahis of Kabul. There are exten¬ 
sive mounds near Bannu which show that this district said to 
be settled first by Bharata, brother of Rama (vide Ramayana 
Uttarakanda), was in the possession of the Kabul Shahis. “In 
these mounds coins are found plentifully not only of Azij and 
V&sudeva of Indo-Bactrian period but also of the last Brahmin 
kingly line of Kabul”; but they contain no coins of any Mahome- 
dan kin^s showing that the city was destroyed by Mahmud. 
The old road to Hindustan from Ghazni was via modern Bannu 
and the Kurrum and it fell into disuse when the Khyber 
pass was opened ( Bannu Gazetteer). This] district was, it 
seems, seized by Mahmud first and the people forcibly conver¬ 
ted in order to enable him to pass over to India easily. Mah¬ 
mud annexed the Peshawar District next, capturing Wahind 
after the signal defeat of Jaipal in the plain of Peshawar. 
Wahind was the capital of the Kabul kingdom and was also 
on the then second route to India, being a little'above the 
junction of the Kabul river with the Indus. The basins of the 
two rivers Kramu and Kubha (Kurrum and Kabul) well-known 
even in the Rigveda and situate in the first home of-the Vedic 
Aryans, were thuB in the hands of Mahmud and. 'were now 
Mahomedan lands. Mahmud hereafter extendedj-his kingdom 
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westward by reducing the more distant provinces of the Camani 
empire and also eastward by first acquiring Multan which was 
already a Mahomedan State as also by annexing the kingdom 
of Bhatia which, as shown before, lay to the Southwest of 
Multan and between the InduB and the Jheluiu. Finally he 
annexed the Panjab, the remaining province of the Kabul Shahis. 
He did not, for reasons which we will explain later on, apply to 
this province the process of forcible conversion though probably 
even here he appears to have converted many people. Thus 
the extension of the empire upto this point was by the gradual 
absorption of neighbouring provinces just in the same manner 
as the British empire gradually extended from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras by the gradual absorption of neighbouring provinces. 
We see Bengal first acquired by the British, then Bihar, then the 
IT. P. and finally the Panjab by defeating the Sikhs. The process 
was here as with Mahmud the same, viz. first subjection with 
retention of previous powers as payers of tribute and then total 
absorption. Having thus extended his rule over the Panjab, 
Mahmud next turned his attention to the conquest and tile 
plundering of the provinces further east. And the first kingdom 
which naturally he would attack was the kingdom of Thanesar 
which was immediately to the southeast of the Panjab. 

That there was a kingdom at Thanesar is probable, »s Al- 
Beruni mentions Thanesar inhis geographical chapter. (Strange¬ 
ly enough he mentions Thanesar once between the Jumna and 
the Ganges and again in the place where it should properly 
come; probably the first name has to be corrected). There was 
also a famous deity at Thanesar and there is one even now. 
Mahomedan later writers name it Jagsom, a word which 
cannot be reduced to its Sanskrit equivalent. Here was the 
ancient kingdom of Pratapavardhana, father of Harsha the last 
Buddhist emperor of Northern India. Mahmud is said to have 
undertaken this expedition against Thanesar to take possession 
of some celebrated elephants which Utbi calls by the name of 
Silm&n, while later writers call them Moslem, as they bent 
down, in prayer as it were, like Mahomedans, in jenuflexion. 
Probably all the motives for Mahmud’s expeditions were pre¬ 
sent viz: desire of obtaining plunder, of breaking a famous idol 
and of subjugating an adjacent kingdom. Utbi describes this 
expedition as follows (p. 394-5 ): “Accordingly the Sultan 
marched towards Thanesar with an army educated in the cham¬ 
ber of the sacred war and passed a desert so dreadful that a bird 
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would not fly over its atmosphere. But providence granted aid 
and they came to that place. Before them they fouud a running 
stream full of water, lofty mountains and ground full of impra¬ 
cticable stones. The enemy retired into the mountains. The 
Sultan crossed the river by two fords and attack the enemy and 
(by evening} scattered them among the rocks. And as for the 
stamping elephants which constituted their confidence they left 
them on the spot. The Sultan’s elephants went after them and 
brought them to the Sultan’s halting place. The army Bhed so 
much blood that the water of the river became undrinkable.” 

The above account is simple and indicates that there was 
a stubborn fight with some chief not mentioned and that the 
elephants for which Mahmud principally came were secured 
There is no mention of an idol being broken, but Utbi in the 
beginning mentions idol-breaking as one of the objects of Mah¬ 
mud. The identification of Thanesar becomes doubtful owing 
to the difficulty of arriving at a stream after marching through 
a desert which does not fit in with the actual position of Thane¬ 
sar (Elliot Vol. II, 452). But we must remember that Utbi 
does not write from personal knowledge and is always hyper¬ 
bolical in his descriptions. There is the river Sarasvati near 
Thanesar and the Karnal District Gazetteer, in describing its 
physical aspects, states that there are hilly tracts to the north 
of Thanesar from which torrential rivers come such as the 
Sarasvati (p. 1). The battle may not have been fought in the 
immediate vicinity of Thanesar but at some dista nc e . The 
battle is rightly placed in 1014 A. D., as the Gazetteer also does, 
a year after the annexation of the Panjab and Mahmud may 
have come upon Thanesar suddenly through the desert via 
Multan. The whole of the Panjab was now under him and he 
could take any route he liked. He had visited Multan ere this 
a second time and punished the Mahomedans there for again 
relapsing into the Karmatian heresy. 

The account given by Firishta of this expendition is, we 
think, wholly imaginary. Firishta places this event in 402 H. 

(1011 A. D. ) and relates that Anandap&la on learning Mahmud’s 
intention to attack Thanesar and desecrate the famous idol 4 Ht c 
named Jagsom, although he was subordinate to Mahmud, 
tea a resp ectful protest. But Mahmud refused saying that, the 
f&knates of the religion of Mahomet exacted ihemael wain, the 
■tbwuaioQ Of idolatry to obtain reward inheaven. The Safe, of 
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Delhi thereupon called upon the Hindus of the whole of India to 
come together to defend the idol of Thanesar. But Mahmud 
attacked Thanesar before the Hindus could assemble. After 
capturing Thanesar, Mahmud wished to march on Delhi; his 
nobles told him that he could not safely do it till he had conquer¬ 
ed and annexed the Fanjab behind him. All this is pure imagina¬ 
tion as Delhi was not then in such a leading position as to appeal 
to the Hindus of the whole of India. It was, if it had come into 
existence, an insignificant subordinate kingdom. The expedition 
again according to Utbi took place after the reduction of the 
Punjab to the position of an annexed province at the battle of 
Nazin (Nandana) and when AnandapSla was already dead. 
Firishta by ante-dating this event has given this imaginary 
glowing account. Even Elliot rightly says here, though he 
restricts his remark to Delhi only, “There is nothing in the 
Yamini to warrant the reference to Delhi; the existence of which 
is nowhere alluded to by contemporary writers.” (Al-Beruni, as 
already stated, does not even mention Delhi in his geographica 
chapter). “ The frequent mention by Firishta of Delhi and its 
Baja in connection with the Ghazni kings does not rest on solid 
foundation.” (p. 454). The fact is that writers coming four or 
five centuries later cannot divest themselves of their surround¬ 
ings and must bring in Delhi which was so famous in their days! 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE SACK OF MATHURA. 

The last expedition convinced Mahmud that it was possible to 
extend his raids into Mid-India where the city of Mathura famed 
for its temples and their riches was situate. He had also a cause 
of quarrel with the Pratihara Emperor of Northern India, Rajya- 
pala, as he had twice assisted the kings of the Panjab in their 
fights with him. But he took time before he undertook this distant 
expedition and made due preparations. He wished to secure his 
rear and there were troubles in his western provinces. Utbi has 
related them in his history with fullness. He mentions also a 
change of viziers at Ghazni The government at Ghazni was an 
ordered one and Mahmud exercised strict control over the gover¬ 
nors of provinces. Ehorasan was the centre of learning in those 
days and learned men from there were appointed to high offices. 
The language of the learned was Persian, but the new vizier who 
was himself a poet and a man of learning ordered all documents 
to be drawn up in Arabic. Ilekkhan king of Turks died about 
this time and he was succeeded by his brother. While Mahmud 
was attacking and snbduing idolaters in Hindustan, the idolaters 
of Chin and Mongolia came down upon the Mahomedan Turks of 
Kashgar with a force of one hundred thousand men. This was 
a precursor of those dreadful inroads of the Moguls under Chan- 
giskhan which devastated Asia two centuries later. Togankhan, 
brother of Ilekkhan, sent for succour from all Mahomedan states 
to oppose this formidable invasion ar.d probably Mahmud sent a 
contingent. A fierce battle was fought and the idolaters of Chin 
like the idolaters of Hind were defeated and almost annihilated. 
Mahmud continued his previous friendly relations with the Turks 
under Togankhan and cemented them further by marrying a 
daughter of Ilekkhan to his son Mass’ud, whom he appointed 
governor of Balkh. 

UtM also describes how Mahmud by his Z9al for religion 
had become renowned and “by bis intelligence had even come 
to be considered a guide in expounding the law ” and “ watched 
that the ordained statutes should be kept pure from the dust 
of innovation.” The sultan commissioned spies to discover 
heretics and their places of meetings. They were brought from 
different places and cities to the court and impaled on trees or 
■toned. And the venerable Abu Bakar, a religious nobleman, 
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coincided in opinion with the Sultan. Utbi further relates how 
a certain Tahirti who claimed to be a Sayyad and an emissary 
from the king and Khalifa of Egypt with letters and robes was 
proceeding to Ghazni but was stopped by order of Mahmud 
at Herat and conveyed back to Nishapur, capital of Khorasan 
and there tried for heresy and finally executed with the consent 
of Kadir Billah the Khalifa of Baghdad, Mahmud sternly 
suppressed heresy as well as the schism of Khilafat throughout 
his extensive dominions and thus acquired fame throughout the 
Mahomedan world (p. 444). It is no wonder that zealous 
soldiers collected at Ghazni to take part in his religious wars 
against infidels which by the destruction of idols and acquisi¬ 
tion of plunder secured advantage in the next as well as in this 
world. 

Having conquered Khawarism which had meantime rebelled 
and having annexed that land to his other kingdoms, " the Sultan 
thought he would undertake a third sacred conquest and he 
arrived at Bost and examined the accounts of collectors. The 
conquest of Hindu territories so as to become the territory of 
Islam were overflowing and “the veil of infidelity remained 
nowhere except in Kashmir.” “ Nearly twenty thousand men 
had come from the plains of Mawarannahar (beyond the Oxus) 
through zeal for Islam. They excited the purpose of the Sultan 
and he desired to proceed with those troops to Kanauj. This was 
a country quite unknown to foreign kingdoms.” 

Utbi thus describes the march to Kanauj and the fight near 
Mathura. “From the rivers Jihun (Sind) and Jbelum and 
Chand he went straight to Tibet. And wherever he came, envoys 
came to meet him, offering submission and allegiance. And 
when he arrived near Kashmir, Habali son of Shasin, general of 
the army of Kashmir joined his service. As he was told that 
there was no room for any one who had not accepted Islam, he 
took his position with robbers (skirmishers) and went before the 
troops. The army passed valley after valley and every night 
before the crowing of the cook the sound of fife and drum arose 
(vide description of the march of Harsha by B&na Vol. I p. 143 X 
On the 29th of Rajab in 409 H. (1018) they left the Jumna 
behind and came to the castle of Barm ( Baran) in the country 
of Harun; the king was the greatest of the sovereigns of India 
but when he saw the army sea, he came down with about 10,000 
men and accepted Islam. From hence they came to the for¬ 
tress of Kaljand who had immense riches, strong cavalry and 
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grand tony. He arranged his army, his cavalry and his elephants 
and waited for the approach of the Saltan in a wood into whose 
intricacies a ray of the sun could not penetrate end from whose 
leaves and branches a needle would not reach the ground. The 
Stiltan commanded his advanced guard to force themselves into 
the midst of the forest. They found a road from the upper 
castle and when the green sea struck out “ Allah Akbar” they 
stood firm for a time and made charges from their position. At 
length it became known that all events are in the grasp of 
destiny and the well-formed scimitar, though its force may 
be extreme and its edge sharp, is but a vassal to tire decree of f ate. 
if it penetrate to the Moslem blood. The despicable ones threw 
themselves into the river in order that the current might be the 
means of their preservation, but some came to the sword and 
some were drowned. Five thousand perished and Kaljand drew 
his dagger, killed his wife and ripping himself up went to hell. 
Of their wealth 185 heads of elephants and other plunder came 
to the Sultan. In the oity there was a place of worship of the 
Indian people, and when he came to that place he saw a city of 
wonderful fabric and conception, so that one might say this is 
a building of paradise." 

4. From this poetical but concise account of the secretary 
of Mahmud who was probably in Ghazni, we can determine the 
oouiBe of the expedition by the help of other information. Mah¬ 
mud marched with an army of about one lakh of men of whom 
20,000 were irregular amateur Turkish soldiers from beyond the 
Oxus. But he kept strict discipline on the march, as a great 
oommander does, rising in the early morning and marching 
throughout the day. For he had to surprise the enemy by the 
celerity of his movement. He marched along the foot of the 
Himalayas in order probably to avoid crossing big rivers lower 
down And on the way, every castle must have submitted to, or 
been conquered by, such a formidable force. He did not allow 
Hindus, in the name of submission, to join his army and create a 
discordant treaohafous element and he asked the Kashmir con¬ 
tingent to march ahead. (It is difficult to imagine that Kashmii 
could have really sent one and we will speak about this later 
on). Having crossed (ha Jumna, on the 20th of Ra£ab or in 
Deoember 1018 he marohed southwards without crossing the 
Ganges, through Antarbed, as Kanauj was on the west bank of 
the river and as he did not wish to ftiape that riverbefore him 
as an obatade in attacking Kanauj Naturallyhe was opposed 
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her® and there by feudatory Rajput chiefs, but generally they 
submitted as the king of Baran did. Baran is undoubtedly the 
modern Bulandshahar; it is an ancient town sometimes identified 
with the VSranSvata of the Mahabh&rata and ancient coins 
of the second century B. C. of Saka satraps and Kushans have 
been found there as also a copper-plate belonging to the Gupta 
period. There was a feudatory king probably belonging to the 
Dor Rajput clan and his name was Haradatta (which was read 
as Harun in Persian). A copper-plate belonging to this line of 
kings dated 1096 A. D. has been found here, giving the genealogy 
of this line and in it Haradatta is the 7th king and he submitted 
to Mahmud (Bulandshahar Gazetteer). Probably his conver¬ 
sion with ten thousand of his followers is an hyperbole of L T tbi. 
Marching southwards, Mahmud was opposed near Mathura by 
one Kaljand with a considerable force and this Kulachandra 
fearlessly and stubbornly fought with the vast army of Mahmud. 
He was most probably a general of, and a feudatory chieftain 
under, the Pratihara emperor Rajyapala of Kanauj. 

Mathura the most sacred city of the Hindus, especially the 
Vaishnavas, was in the heart of the empire of Kanauj and the 
Pratih3ra emperors were often devotees of Vishuu. Mathura 
had been founded by Satrughna, a brother of Rama and it was 
the birth-place of Srikrishna. Mathura was sacred to the 
Buddhists also and during the Hindu period its importance still 
more increased. The superb temples built there and the immense 
treasures accumulated therein cpuld not be given up to the idol- 
breaker and plunderer without a struggle and Rsjyapala though 
unwilling to sacrifice himself must have sent a strong force to 
oppose Mahmud. The battle is said to have been fought in a 
wood; and the place has been identified with the village of 
MahSban on the maps. And there must have been then a great 
forest surrounding the place; for this is the place where Nanda 
lived and reared Srikrishna in a forest, which long remained 
uncut down to recent times. The place is about six miles from 
Mathura and Shahajahan is recorded to have killed tigers in the 
jungle (Mathura Gazetteer). There is a small hill and a fort 
there and Kulachandra may even have been the hereditary 
protector of this Mahaban which is also a sacred place. He 
fought stubbornly with his infantry, cavalry and elephants and 
Utbi as usual attributes the success of Mahmud to the dictates 
of fate. Mahmud had no doubt come with an irresistible force, 
but it may be related to the credit of the Hindus that they did 
10 
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not deliver their sacred city to plunder and devastation without 
making a frantic effort to save it. Kulachandra in the usual 
Rajput fashion when unable to avert his fate killed his wife first 
and himself thereafter. The almost superhuman grandeur of the 
city of Mathura and the immense booty which Mahmud un¬ 
doubtedly got in its sack are thus described by Utbi. 

“They had built one thousand castles which they had made 
idol-temples and in the midst of the city they had built a temple 
higher than all, to delineate the beauty and decoration of which 
the pens of all writers and the pencils of all ; painters would 
be powerless. In the memoir which the Sultan wrote of this 
journey he thus declares that if any one should undertake to 
build a fabric like that, he would expend thereon one hundred 
thousand packets of a thousand dinars and would not complete 
it in two hundred years with the assistance of the most ing¬ 
enious masters. And among the mass of idols there were 
five idols made of pure gold of the height of five cubits; and one 
had a jacinth arranged on it which the Sultan would have 
bought in the bazar gladly for fifty thousand dinars; and an¬ 
other had a sapphire of azure water of one solid piece weighing 
four hundred rmskala. From the feet of'that idol they got 400 
miskals weight of gold. Of silver the idols were bo many 
that they who estimated their weights took a long time in 
weighing them. They devastated all that city and the Sultan 
passed therefrom towards Kanauj, leaving the greater part of his 
army there.” 

Such is the account, painful to a Hindu, of the sack of 
Mathura by Mahmud in the declining days of the Imperial 
Pratih&ra kings of Kanauj. Wealth always has passed from the 
weak to the strong and one is reminded here of the sack of Borne 
by Alaric in the declining days of . the Boman Empire so graphi¬ 
cally described by Gibbon “ Eleven hundred and sixty years af¬ 
ter the foundation of the Imperial city which had subdued and 
civilized a considerable part of mankind, it was delivered to the 
licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and.Scythia. The recent¬ 
ly converted Goth spared the Vatican and many Christians found 
asylum there; but a cruel slaughter was made of the Romans; 
gold and jewels were removed and the palaces of Rome were 
stripped of their splendid furniture. Many a statue was melted 
for its precious material and many a vase was shivered into 
fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. It is not easy |» compute 
the multitude who from a honourable position and prosperous 
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fortune were suddenly reduced to the miserable position of cap¬ 
tives. Fugitives from Rome filled the provinces and this awful 
catastrophe of Rome filled the astonished empire with grief and 
terror.” 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE FALL OF KANAUJ. 

Grief and terror must have seised the Emperor of Northern 
India and R&jyap&la, like Honorarius the emperor of Rome, fled 
and was neither in Mathura nor in Kanauj but was already in 
Bari beyond the Ganges, a place not yet identified. Mahmud 
must have heard all this through his informers. He, however, 
took care to take an augury on the Koran and pursued R&jyap&la 
beyond the Ganges with a small force that he may be tempted to 
come to a fight. Utbi rightly describes him as the chief of the 
kings of India and says that all kings bent their necks to him 
and acknowledged his power and dignity. The name of this 
king, we now know, was R&jyap&la a word which might be read 
in Persian as Raja Jaipal or Haipal and Elliot in the absence of 
the epigraphic evidence we now possess, it is no wonder, identi¬ 
fied him with Jaipal, king of Lahore who was already dead and 
who perhaps, he thought, was acknowledged king even in Mid- 
India. Later Mahomedan historians call him by various other 
names which are all absurd guesses and some have called him 
Kunvarp&la i. e. heir apparent of Jaipal. On the 8th of Shaban 
(January 1019, Elliot II p. 157) “ Mahmud reached Kanauj 
where a mountain rose before him and his army passed the 
Ganges to pursue the fugitive emperor. As the Sultan did not 
probably come at him, he (returned and) reduced the seven for¬ 
tresses of Kanauj placed on the margin bf the water of the 
Ganges" (Utbi p. 457). “ Nearly 10,000 temples were built in 
these castles and the lying iodlators declared that the fabrics 
were two or three hundred thousand years old.” Kanauj is an 
ancient town supposed to be ruled by the Yedic king Kusika 
father of Viiv&mitra and its sacredness was as great as that of 
Mathura. It was a flourishing city at this time and its grandeur 
had begun in the days of Harsha four hundred years before. It 
was already a vast city in his days as recorded by Hiuen Tsang 
whose description of it we have quoted in Vol. I (p. 28). The 
greater number of the people had left the place and the Sultan, 
took the forts in one day and plundered them. Kanauj appears, 
however, to have been not as grand as Mathura. The glowing 
description given by Mahmud is sometimes wrongly transferred 
to Kanauj but from Utbi it is clear that it belongs in reality to 
Mathura. Mahmud is not clearly stated to have destroyed the 
temples here as at Mathura. 
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“The Sultan thence turned to Manj a fortified place of the 
Brahmins” and they for a time resisted him but finding resist¬ 
ance unavailable “they threw themselves down from the castle 
while some killed themselves with darts and the edge of swords.’* 
What place this was has again not been ascertained. It mud; have 
been a place lower down on the Ganges and said to be in the 
present Etawa District. From hence the Sultan came to the for¬ 
tress of * Aster ’ held by Jandbal the Violent. “This fortress was 
situated in the midst of a forest upon an eminence and deep 
moats were drawn around it.” This place is identified with Asni 
now a village on the western bank of the Ganges in the Fatehpur 
district where therj is even now a strong fort on the Ganges. Its 
chief was probably subordinate to Eanauj and likely to give 
trouble. Having subdued this chief, Mahmud directed his course 
towards Chandrar&i who was the owner of a very strong fortress.’* 
This was of course the Ghandel king, the owner of the almost im¬ 
pregnable fort of Kalanjar, who was an independent king, as 
even Utbi relates that “ he had never owned submission to any 
one and knew nothing but boasting and pride.” (p. 450). 

Utbi mentions here a quarrel between Jandbal the Violent 
(perhaps a chief belonging to the ancient Gautama clan which 
even now inhabits the Fatehpur District-Fatehpur Gazetteer—or 
a Seng&r chief whose descendants are now on the soqth of the 
Jumna and known as the Maharajas of Jagmanpur in the Jalaun 
District) and Chandrarai, which cannot be well understood and 
in th9 midst of this quarrel Mahmud came upon Chandrarai who 
“ depending upon the repelling power of his forts and his numer¬ 
ous army determined to oppose the Sultan. But Haibal advised 
him not to fight and he retired with his army and treasures into 
a mountain.” Utbi attributes this advice of Haibal to the 
treacherous motive of taking possession of the fort (probably 
Kalpi) of Chandrarai himself when the Sultan had defeated him; 
but “the Sultan without stopping to reduce the fort pursued 
Chandrarai into his place of retirement for three successive days 
and killed many men and seized their arms and accoutrements. 
They took some elephants by force and others came willingly 
whom they gave the name of KhudAdad or God-given. They 
obtained from the treasure of Chandrarai three thousand packets 
of gpjd, silver and jewels and saphires and so great an abundance 
of .slaves that the price of each did not exceed ten dirhams. The 
Sultan returned to Ghazni and the renown of biB prosperity ex- 
(ended from the east to the west.” 
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This certainly was the most extended, the most fruitful and 
the most energetic expedition undertaken by Mahmud in which 
he came as far south as modem Cawnpore and Kalpi. Later 
Mahomedan historians and Firishta especially have made many 
incongruous statements and additions in consequence of their 
ignorance of the real history of the period and even of the geo* 
graphy of Antarbed. And European historians have been at 
pains to explain the movements of Mahmud by relying chiefly 
on Firishta. But as Elliot has pointed out all this arose from 
following Firishta too implicitly without referring to more ori¬ 
ginal and authentic sources (p. 408). That principal source is 
the Yamini of Utbi and we have given the above account from 
it. The real probable course of Mahmud after entering the 
Antarbed appears to be this:—he moved via Meerut and Baran 
south as far as Mahaban, then crossed the Jumna and plundered 
Mathura. He then repassed the Jumna, arrived at Kanauj, 
crossed the Ganges to frighten Rajyapala and returning took 
Kanauj. Going south through Antarbed he defeated a powerful 
chief and crossing the Jumna again at Kalpi pursued Ghandrarsi 
into the mountains but not as far as Kalanjar. He recrossed the 
Jumna at Ealpi and returned as he had come through the Antar¬ 
bed. The same course is described in the history of Nizamuddin 
Ahmad, an extract from which is given by Elliot (Vol. II, p. 
460-1) in which Nizamuddin makes only a few alterations in 
what Utbi has stated. 

The real difficulty is in determining the names and actions 
of Hindu chiefs and we have already stated on the basis of 
epigraphic evidence now available which was not before Elliot 
that the king of Kanauj was the PratihSra emperor R&jyap&la 
and the Chandrarai was the Chandel king Ganda both of 
whom had assisted Anandap&la in his fight with Mahmud. 
Mahmud would certainly have not returned without giving a 
lesson to both. The advice which Haibal (Rajyapala) gave to 
Chandrarai appears to us to be a friendly advice and both 
escaped without being reduced to subjection. This must have 
troubled Mahmud and this is, in our view, the reason why he 
returned again next year as described by Utbi, Nixamuddir 
Ahmad and even Firishta. 

The year is not given by Utbi and Nizamuddin gives 400 
H while Firishta gives it as 412 which Elliot considers most 
probable. Nizamuddin states that when Mahmud heard that; 
Raja Ganda had killed the Raja of Kanauj for having recog- 
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nised and submitted to the Sultan, he resolved to invade hia 
territory. But this event must have happened later and 
NIzamuddin is wrong in assigning this cause for this expedi¬ 
tion. For then there was no reason for attacking Kanauj and its 
chief Haibal and defeating him at the battle of the Rahib as 
Utbi and Nizamuddin both describe. Further we are not yet 
told by Utbi that Jaipal ( Rajyapal) had submitted to the Sultan. 
He had fled to Bari and had not come to any fight with Mahmud. 
To completely subjugate him the next expedition was undertaken 
by Mahmud. And it appears that like Shivaji or any astute 
general, Mahmud did not inform even his army that he was 
proceeding against Rajyap&la. Utbi says that M ah mud set out 
with the avowed intention of punishing the Afghan robbers who 
from their mountain fastnesses troubled caravans. Having done 
this Mahmud suddenly turned towards Hindustan “ passed the 
desert and left behind fords and passages of rivers, ravaged the 
country as he passed and arrived at the river Rahib (not identi¬ 
fied ) whose whirlpools could carry away horsemen. Here in a 
fitting place Jaipal (Rajyapftla) had halted and would not 
permit any one to pass the water. The Sultan ordered hides to 
be inflated and eight men at night threw themselves into water. 
And Rajyapila sent five elephants and a body of men to oppose 
them but they held on and pierced those elephants through 
and through with arrows and bore the men to the ground. And 
the Sultan encouraged every one to swim saying “we ought to 
endure the toil of a day for the rest of a whole life.'* And men 
holding horses’ manes swam over. We are reminded here of a 
similar feat accomplished by Govind III, when he attacked 
Kanauj itself, described in Volume II (jp. 166 ). And they killed 
many men and brought seventy elephants to the Sultan’s yoke 
by compulsion. The infidels fled leaving their treasures as 
booty. The Sultan had taken augury from the Koran and the 
promise was fulfilled and “the Sultan was raised on the effec¬ 
tual settlement of the seat of justice and felt assured of extended 
prosperity and empire.’’ Here ends Utbi’s account of this ex¬ 
pedition and even here Utbi does not mention that Rajyap&ia 
submitted and even that Mahmud returned to Ghazni. It, how¬ 
ever, seems that Mahmud did not retire without obtaining a 
formal submission from Rajyap&la who, as we shall have to 
state later on, must have promised to pay a yearly tribute to the 
Sultan. Thus fell the empire of Kanauj, though the Pratih&ra 
line of its kings for a time continued to rule, as stated elsewhere. 
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till it was supplanted by the GAhadavAlas under Chandra. Other 
historians bring in here Puru Jaipal. Nizamuddin mentions 
him and states that he opposed the crossing of the Jumna by 
Mahmud. Firishta mentions him as the grandson of Jaipal, Baja 
of the Panjab. Jumna is of cwrse wrongly substituted for the 
Bahib which fnay have been the Ghaggar or some other river in 
Oudh in which province Bari is placed by Al-Beruni. We know 
that Oudh was directly under Kanauj and it may be possible, as 
Elliot has surmised, that Trilochanapala after his defeat on the 
confines of Kashmir at the battle of the Tausi may have taken 
refuge with B&jyap&la king of Kanauj. Al-Beruni states that 
Trilochanapal died in 1021 A. D. ( 412 H.) and this battle on the 
Bahib may have been fought in that year and Trilochanapala 
must have fought bravely in this battle and ended his life on the 
battle-field on the east bank of the Bahib. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST KALANJAR 

From here onwards we lose the guidance of the account 
written by Utbi, a contemporary and secretary of‘Mahmud and 
have to rely on later historians orBakharkars who wrote two 
or three hundred years later. “Why Utbi finishes his account 
here is inexplicable. There is not the smallest doubt that he 
lived upto the year 420 H and later for he mentions that in that 
year Kadhi Abdulla Said went on pilgrimage to Mecca and he 
also relates the controversies which raged between him and Abu 
Baker on his return. The translator of Utbi remarks in a foot¬ 
note here that if this year be correct Utbi must be taken to have 
lived longer than he is supposed to do (p. 474). Again Utbi 
states that Mahmud passed a long life and the translator again 
remarks in afoot-note that this expression would imply that 
Utbi lived during a greater part of Mahmud’s life than is usually 
supposed (p. 483). It is, therefore, a puzzle why Utbi does not 
carry on his narrative down to the year 420 H or 1019 A. D. 
Probably he finishes his account with the climax attained at this 
time (1020 A. D.) by Mahmud’s good fortune. His empire at 
this moment was so extensive that it reached on the A north-West 
to ihe Caspian sea, including as it did Khwarism and even 
Georgia, while on the south-east, it touched the Sarsuti including 
the Panjab and Thanesar. He had further humbled and 
subjected to a yearly tribute the emperor of Northern India, at 
the battle on the Rahib and perhaps he had defeated and entered 
into friendly relations with the king of the Turks beyond the 
Oxus. He had finally obtained incalculable wealth from the 
raid on Mathura and Kansuj and human nature impelled him to 
expend it on a magnificent mosque at Ghazni, being incited 
thereto, perhaps, by the sight of the magnificent temple at Ma¬ 
thura “ which the best architects ” he said “ could not have built 
in two hundred years." He, therefore, at this time designed and 
reared a splendid mosque at Ghazni, the old mosque there bring 
built for a «n*ll«r number of people and at a time when Ghazni 
had but a small territory. Utbi describes the building of the 
grand Juma Masjid of Ghazni on which “ slaves from Hind 
and PmiMMi waked day and night and superintendents richly 
paid supervised from morning to evening. Trees were brought 
from Hind and Bind and used on file said works; mighty stones 
It 
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of marble, square end hexagonal, were brought from distant 
places. And they drew out the domed porticoes so perfectly 
spherical that the arch of the sky was but a myth in comparison." 
They spared not the purest gold in their paintings and gilding, 
and crushed ,the body likeidols and fastened them in the doors 
and walls. The Sultan commanded a closet to be constructed for 
his own use. “ He commanded the fabric to be square with ex¬ 
panding porches and interlacing curvatures." The pavement 
was made of white marble and on the sides of every court they 
delineated golden paintings shaded with lapis-lazuli. “Every 
one who saw this fabric took the finger of wonder into his mouth 
and said ‘Oh thou who hast beheld the mosque of Damascus 
and are maddened thereby and profess that no building like that 
is possible* come and see the mosque of Ghazni.” “In front 
there was an immense nave for great festivals and congregations 
in which six thousand servants might fulfil their duties." “ And 
he built near the precincts a college and supplied it with valua¬ 
ble books and rare volumes of theology and to these pure walls 
of instruction professors and Imams and students directed their 
course; and from the endowments of the college they received 
daily maintenance and necessaries and a salary monthly or 
yearly was paid to them. And during the reign of the Sultan 
the extend of Ghazni exceeded all cities in spacious buildings 
and solid edifices. And amongst other fabrics there were a 
thousand walled enclosures for elephants with their grooms, the 
suppliers of food etc. It was God who was the promoter of all 
this prosperity of the land." (p.468-469). Utbi probably finishes 
his narrative with a further description of the Sultan’s just rule 
and the rule of his younger brother in Khorasan where he was 
appointed by Mahmud but unfortunately where he died young. 
It is probably at this climax that Utbi ends his account which 
does not seem to have an abrupt end. But we at this time are 
unfortunately deprived of a reliable account of the subsequent 
doings of this great sovereign. Elliot mentions the battle of 
the Rahib as the thirteenth expedition and enumerates four more 
expeditions thereafter on the authority of Nizamuddin and 
Firishta. These do not mention their own authorities, yet it is 
probable that they had some reliable sources of information for 
their narrative, though we find that owing to distance of time 
and ignorance of localities they make many wrong statements. 
Utbi mentions state documents such as a register of expeditions 
and even memoirs written by Mahmud himself and it is 
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probable that other contemporary writers such as Baihaki whose 
works are not available to us, supplied them with information. 
It is not, therefore, possible that these later writers give us 
imaginary stories though we must accept their accounts with 
caution and try to tally them with information available 
from Indian ' epigraphic evidence. Thus the statement of 
Nizamuddin that the Raja of Kanauj was killed by a Raia 
named Nanda for having submitted to the Sultan (Elliot II 
p. 63), a statement made by him from some contemporary 
Mahomedan writer, is borne out and supported by Chadella and 
Kachhapaghata inscriptions. As will be related in Chandella 
history later on, a Chandella inscription states that Vidyadhara 
son of Ganda destroyed the king of Kanyakubja (E. I. I. p. 222 ) 
and that in this he was assisted by Bhoja and the Kalachuri 
king. This combined force was led by a Kachhapaghata king of 
Gwalior who was a feudatory of the Chandella king and another 
Kachhapaghata chieftain of Dubhkund (in Gwalior territory) by 
name Arjuna is said in an inscription to have actually, when 
engaged in the service of king Vidyadhara, by his arrows in 
a great battle cut through the neck of R&jyapala. This speaks 
volumes of the spirit of the Rajput kings of this time who did 
not like the action of Rajyayala in submitting to a foreign king 
the breaker of the idols of Mothura, and a combined army of 
Chandella, Paramara Kalachuri and Kachhapaghata kings 
attacked Rajyapala in Kanauj and killed him. Probably they 
returned without doing more and Trilochanap&la son of Rajya¬ 
pala succeeded him in due course at Kanauj. 

Though thus the account of Rajyapala being killed is true, 
it seems to us that Nizamuddin is wrong in placing this event 
before the expedition of Mahmud against Rai Jaipal (Rajyapala) 
and the battle of the Rahib described above and in misstating 
that the eight men who crossed the deep stream of the Rahib 
crossed the Jumna where further Puru Jaipal opposed Mahmud. 
Again, Nizamuddin states that the eight men advanced on Bari 
which is mentioned by no other writer (Elliot II p. 464). The 
advance and capture of Bari must be correct as we know from 
Al-Beruni that Rajyapala had made it his residence. It must 
have been after the battle on the Rahib that Rajyapala must 
have submitted and consented to the payment of a tribute. 
It was after this that Rajyapala must have been attacked by 
the Hindu confederacy led by the Chandella king and Mahmud 
on hearing of this must have thought it necessary to chastise 
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both the Chandella and the Gwalior kings. Lastly Nizamuddin 
twice leads Mahmud against the Chandella king once after 
the capture of Bari and again in what Elliot calls the fif¬ 
teenth expedition viz. that against Gwalior and Kalanjar on 
the authority of the same author. Utbi does not mention that 
Mahmud went against Chandrarai after the battle of the Rahib, 
for at that time RajyapSla had not yet been killed. It seems 
probable that Chandrarai was only once attacked and not 
twice. 

Mahmud led in 1022 an expedition against Kirat, Nur, 
Lohkot and Lahore (reckoned as fourteenth by Elliot); the 
first two are identified with Swat and Bajaur where Hinduism 
still lingered and the people were worshippers of the lion which 
Elliot thinks means Sakya Sinha or Buddha. But though this 
district was a staunch Buddhist district in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang yet, we think, Buddhism was dead in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries throughout these territories. The lion refers 
to the man-lion Avat&ra of Vishnu and we have shown in 
Volume I, that the worship of Narasinha was prevalent in the 
Punjab, Multan, being known as Prahladapura or the city of 
PrahlSda, devotee of Narasinha. Mahmud conquered this terri¬ 
tory and converted the people to Mahomedanism. He then 
went to Lohkot the impregnable fortress of Kashmir and 
returned without effecting an entrance into that inaccessible 
country, after paying a visit to Lahore* which was now the 
capital of one of his Indian provinces. He must have learnt 
here of the events at Kanauj and determined to lead an expedi¬ 
tion against Gwalior and Kalanjar next autumn. 

In 404 H (1023 A. D.) he led this expedition and he must 
not have crossed the Jumna at all as he had first to chastise 
the king of Gwalior. This king submitted without fighting and 
as he was merely a feudatory of Kalanjar. Mahmud did not wait 
here long but proceeded against Ganda, called Nanda wrongly 
by Mahomedan writers. Some European writers doubt the truth 
of this expedition and Elliot could not explain the inclusion 
of Gwalior in it (Elliot H. p. 467); but when we know from in¬ 
scriptions that both Gwalior and Kalanjar had together attacked 
B&jyap&la, we may^not only grant the necessity and truth of 
ibis expedition but see why Gwalior was first attacked and 


* Elliot II p. 466; this oootrsdioti tbs nitmat in th* Labor* 
Oawttoor that Mabmad did not visit L shoes at ail wbioh towns iaocodlMo. 
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humbled. Nizamuddin detaining’this expedition says that Mab? 
mud again attacked Kalanjar which as we have seen is a 
repetition. In reality this was the first expedition against Ghan- 
drarai of Kalanjar (perhaps the second if we take into account 
the first invasions of Kalpi after Kanauj and Mathura were 
taken in 1018 A. D.). Ganda at this time retired to Kalanjar 
which Mahmud invested. Nizamuddin writes that “ this fort was 
unparalleled in the whole of Hindustan for strength* Nanda 
presented three hundred elephants and sued for peace.” “He 
also sent a few Hindi verses in praise of the Sultan which were 
shown to learned men of the country and court-poets who bes¬ 
towed high praise upon them; the Sultan was pleased and 
sending some presents bestowed upon Nanda fifteen fortresses.” 
It seems that Mahmud was prudent enough not to waste his 
power upon the reduction of such fortresses as Kalanjar and 
Gwalior, and contented himself with accepting their submission, 
and their non-interference with the king of Kanauj paying him 
a tribute. It is natural that Trilochanapala who had succeeded 
R&jyap&la must have consented to pay a yearly tribute as 
covenanted by his father. 

NOTE:—It seems to us that Sir Vincent Smith implicitly following 
Nizamuddin has given a different and probably mistaken aoooudt of these 
events in his artiole on the Chandellas in Indian Antiquary XXXVII 
(p. 142). He observes “ In the eourse of the 12th expedition in Jan. 1019 
RSjyapSla submitted and promised an indemnity of one million dirhams 
and thirty elephants. For this submission RSjyapSla was killed by Ganda’s 
son in May 1019. Mahmud invaded again and an ally of Ganda whose 
identity is obscured by the imperfeotion of the Persian alphabet but who 
was almost certainly TrilochanapSla, son of RSjyapSla, opposed Mahmud’s 
passage of the Jumna but failed. Mahmud crossed the river and eaptured 
and sacked the town of Bari and then marohed southwards to chastise 
Ganda in his own territory. He collected a force in accordance with the 
usual Hindu custom comprising 36,000 horse, 115000 foot and 640 elephants. 
The Sultan felt uneasy and reoonnoitred the army from an eminence. In 
the night Ganda fled. The Sultan carefully attacked the deserted camp 
lest there might be a ruse and got immense booty. The cowardice and the 
immense plunder again induoed the Sultan to invade his territory via 
Gwalior in 1023 A. D. Mahmud invested Kalanjar. Ganda gave him 300 
elephants and immense presents and acoepted back Kalanjar and IS forts 
from Mahmud. Notwithstanding the sucoess gained so easily by Mahmud, 
the Chandel kingdom was not again attacked by Mahomedans until 180 
years had elapsed and Ganda’s successors were left free to manage their 
own affairs." This account is full of apparent incongruities owing to 
Smith's following Nizamuddin implioity as stated above. Nizamuddin 
gives two expeditions against Kalanjar instead of one and plaoes both 
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after the defeat and death of BSjyapBla at the hand* of the Chandelier. 
In this oase the eeeond expedition becomes an unnecessary expedition as 
undertaken merely for plunder and via Gwalior for no reason. Seeondly, 
Ganda’s running away at night when he had such an overwhelming force 
is on the faoe of it unbelievable. Utbi never describes suoh scenes; but 
later Mahomedan -writers are tempted to imagine snoh enoounters wherein 
overwhelming forces are assigned to the Hindu king and he is shown to 
have run away without fighting. Even Utbi has described Ganda as an 
independent king fall of pride and courage. This is a plainly imaginary 
scene invented by Nizamuddin. For even on his own showing, if this 
expedition had been undertaken by Mahmud to punish Ealanjar for killing 
BBjyapSla, there was no necessity to eross the Jumna and go against 
Eanauj. It does not seem likely that TriloehanapBla would oppose Mah- 
mud to whom his father had submitted. Lastly Utbi does not relate that 
Mahmud went against Nanda after the battle of the Bahib where the eight 
men orossed the turbulent river in faee of opposition as stated by Nizam¬ 
uddin himself. The proper explanation is that Nizamuddin is wrong in 
describing the maroh against Nanda at this time and also placing the event 
of the Baja of Eanauj being attaoked and killed by Nanda before the 
battle of the Bahib. The oourse of events according to our view was this. 
In the 12th expedition against Eanauj (1019) BSjyapBla did not submit 
but fled to Bari. In the 13th expedition Mahmud led an army against 
BSjyapBla and Bari and oonquering him in the battle of the Bahib acoepted 
his submission on condition of payment of tribute (1021 Maroh). In May 
BSjyapBla was attaoked and killed by Nanda assisted by Gwalior whioh 
Mahmud learnt at Lahore in 1022 March and he led an expedition in 1022 
December against Gwalior and Ealanjar and exacted submission from both 
in Jan. 1023., In this view Ganda does not appear, to be craven-hearted a 
he is made to appear. 
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EXPEDITION TO SOMNATH 

We now come to the crowning event in the idol-breaking 
and plundering career of Mahmud, the expedition to Somnath. 
Somnath was famous then as a great Siva shrine described 
in detail in the Skanda Purana of the 9th century A. D. and 
also mentioned by Al-Beruni both as a sacred place and a 
resort of pirates. Mahmud certainly would think of attacking 
Somnath and plundering it of its fabulous riches. Unfortunate¬ 
ly we have no mention of this expedition, the highest achieve¬ 
ment of Mahmud, in the work of Utbi though he lived up to 420 
H (1029 A. D.) as stated before, i. e. four years after this event. 
Nor does Rashiduddin who wrote more than two centuries later 
mention the Somnath expedition, or Hamidulla Mustafi who 
followed him twenty years later (E. II p. 430-431). The first 
description is found in Ibn Asir and later writers have only 
embellished his aocount (ditto p. 468). And there is no mention 
whatever of this great calamity which overtook Gujarat in the 
palmy days of the Solankhi rulers whose account is fully 
given by many Gujarat Jain and Hindu chroniclers from the 
time of the founder Mularaja who came to the throne of 
Anhilwad, as will be shown later on, in 961, sixteen years before 
Sabuktagin. We do not also find the slightest hint about this 
calamity in any inscription found upto this time. Under these 
circumstances one is disposed to doubt whether this expedition 
was actually undertaken by Mahmud in distant Gujarat where 
he must have arrived after traversing a wide desert. Yet 
considering that Hindu writers would be loth to mention this 
disaster to one of their greastest gods and kings and that writers 
though writing centuries after the event had certain Moslem 
accounts before them and are not likely to invent a wholly 
imaginary story, we give the account given by Ibn Asir from 
the extract from his work given in Elliot II (p. 469). 

We may at the outset state that this account, exaggerated 
as it must be, still more increased in the marvellous element 
in later writers who added imaginary stories to it, chiefly from 
a desire to heighten the religious greatness of Mahmud. The 
story, for instance,—a story told by even Gibbon—that im¬ 
mense treasure was concealed within the idol of Somnath, that 
Brahmins offered as ransom several crates of rupees to Mahmud 
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which his generals advised him to accept and that Mahmud 
refused saying that he would like to be known on the judgment 
day as an idol-breaker and not as an idol-seller is a fabrication 
of some one, if not of Firishta himself. Wilson, as quoted 
by Elliot (II p. 476) commenting on this embellishment of 
the story of Somnath, observed "The earlier Mahomedan writ¬ 
ers say nothing of the mutilation of the features of the idol, 
for in fact it had none; nor of treasure it contained which as 
it was solid, could not have been within it. Firishta invents the 
hidden treasure of rubies and pearls with quite as little war¬ 
rant”. This story is plainly absurd, as the linga of Somnath 
must have been a solid block of stone. Similarly the story 
that Mahmud was led into a waterless desert by a treacherous 
Hindu guide and that Mahmud eventually by prayer was able 
to find water, as also the story that Mahmud wished to ramain 
in Gujarat as it was a fertile country possessing gold mines but 
was induced to give up this idea on the representation of mini¬ 
sters that Khorasan was the country inherited from his father 
and the best for him to live in, are incredible. The story of 
Dabshilim, a recluse and a relative of the fugitive king, being 
entrusted with the government of the country when Mahmud 
retired from it is strange and unbelievable, though it has been 
suggested that he was an uncle of Bhima the reigning mon¬ 
arch of Gujarat at this time, who had indeed retired and who 
lived on the bank of the Sarasvatl as a recluse. 

Elliot has given extracts from many historians relating to 
this expedition which the curious reader may refer to, if 
necessary, but we do not think it necessary to summarise their 
accounts as they are mere. embellishments of the story first 
given by Ibn Asir which is itself an exaggerated account. We, 
however, give this account in short “The idol of Somnath was 
the greastet in India to which people came, especially on lunar 
eclipse nights. Souls of men went to this place, it was 
believed, when separated from the body. The temple was 
endowed with 10,000 villages- •( ?). Water from the distant 
Ganges was daily brought with which the idol was washed. 
One thousand Brahmins performed the warship of the idol and 
introduced the visitors. Three hundred persons were engaged in 
shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three hundred 
women sang and danced at the gate of the temple. , (Female 
singers and dancers, in ancient times, danced before Siva idols 
as described by KhlidSsa in Meghaduta, a custom still prevail- 
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ing in Siva temples in the south, such as the Mangasa temple 
in Goa territory). It was believed that Somnath was displeased 
with the idols of Hind for not opposing Mahmud who, when 
he heard this, resolved upon breaking the Somnath idol and 
proving to the Hindus that their gods were false and that they 
might embrace the true faith. 

So he left Ghazni with 30,000 horse, on the 10th of Shab«n 
414 H (1023), besides volunteers and reached Multan in the 
middle of Ramjan. Taking water and corn on 30,000 camels 
he started for Anhilwad through the desert. The chief of 
that town Bhima fled for safety to a fort (named Kandana by 
later writers and probably Kanthsd in Cutch). Mahmud 
passed on to Somnath (it is not described anywhere that 
Anhilwad was captured and plundered) through a desert He 
came to Dabalw&rh, a place ten days journey from Somnath. 
The people stayed there believing that Somnath would destory 
Mahmud. But Mahmud took the place, plundered it and Blaying 
the people inarched on to Somnath. 

He arrived at Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of 
Zilkad, and beheld a strong fortress on (he sea-shore washed by 
the waves. The people of the fort were on the walls laughing 
at the Moslems and telling them that their deity would destory 
them all. On Friday the Moslems advanced to the assa&lt and 
■tiie Hindus fled. The Moslems scaling the walls with ladders 
entered and a fearful slaughter ensued- A body of Hindus 
entered the temple, cast themselves on the ground before the idol 
and implored him to grant thqm victory. 

Next morning the battle was renewed and the Maho- 
medans drove the Hindus to the templa A dreadful slaughter 
took place at the gate of the templa Bands of Hindus would 
enter the temple and weeping and clasping their hands would 
entreat the idol, then issuing forth would fight until they were 
slain. Some took to the sea in boats but they were attacked there 
and were either killed or drowned. 

The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty-six pillars of 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber and 
was five cubits in height and three in girth and must have 
been two cubits hidden in the basement. It had no appearance 
of having been sculptured. Mahmud seized the idol, part of ik~ 
he burnt and part sent to Ghazni, where it was made a step at 
the entrance of thsJami Masjid. The shrine of the idol whs 
IS 
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dark bat it was lighted by most exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. 
Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were attached 
which were rung every watch hour to rouse Brahmins tc 
worship. The treasury was near and in it were many idols of 
gold and silver, and veils set with jewels of immense value. 
The worth of the whole plunder exceeded two million dinars and 
the number of the slain exceeded fifty thousand, (E. II p. 
469-471). 

This is an account simple and credible enough. The 
Brahmins or perhaps Bajputs made a frantic resistance at the 
temple itself only to be slain. But the ruler of Gujarat Bhlma 
could have made a stubborn resistance before Somnath. He 
could have brought into the field a greater army even, consis¬ 
ting of cavalry, than that of Mahmud if he had been but true 
to his name and the Bajput character. But it must be re¬ 
membered that Mahmud’s prestige by this time as a conquer¬ 
or, had by his constant success, risen to its highest pitch 
like that of Napoleon who himself was latterly looked upon 
as equal to one lakh of men. But even Napoleon was stub¬ 
bornly opposed by the Germans and the English at the battle 
of Waterloo. The Hindu character, as stated already, lacks 
in stubbornness under unfavourable circumstances and it is 
no wonder that Bhlma took refuge in a fort in Cutch. After 
taking Somnath, Mahmud is said to have attacked him there, 
though he was impeded by the water of the Bunn of Cutch and 
passing it was dangerous in consequence of the possible rise 
of water at tide time. Bhlma, when he saw the conqueror 
coming, fied even from there. Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
via Sind through the desert by a more westerly course where 
he knew water was available and where he could not have 
been deceived by treacherous Hindu guides. He was troubled 
extremely by the pirates of the Indus who are supposed to have 
belonged to the Jud country. * By a subsequent expedition against 
these Jats, Mahmud gave them condign punishment. 

Mahmud is said to have come to Somnath via Multan 
through the desert by an easterly course taking Ajmer and 
Anhilwad on the way and returned via Cutch, Sind and Multan 
conquering Mansura on the way, as he feared that “ ParamSra- 


* Mahmud in 1024 while returning from Somnath ia said to have bees 
haraaied by the Jats of the Salt range but there Jata must hare belonged 
to the Lower Indus (Jhelum Oaaetteer page 83). 
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deva of Malwa (Bhoja) who was preparing to attack him would 
intercept him as he returned.” Probably he was afraid of losing 
the great plunder he had obtained, in a possible conflict with the 
Hindus. 

NOTE-SOMNATH. 

Somnath Patau or town of Somnath is situated on the west ooast of 
Kathiawar and is at present nnder Jnnagadh. The plaoe was visited in 
1843 by a traveller and described in J. B. A. S. VIII p. 173. " The old tem¬ 
ple is in ruins and a new temple has been built by Ahilysbai near the site 
of the old. But the extreme grandeur of the old temple is visible even in 
the ruins now remaining". This old temple aooording to our view was 
the one built by Siddharsja J ayasinha and KumSrapSla and the temple 
which was destroyed by Mahmud was probably the one built by Bhoja 
ParamSra of Malwa as stated in one of their inscriptions to be noted in 
Paramgra history. The building of Bhoja was probably of wood as stated 
by Mahomedan historians. This building must probably have been ereoted 
before 1028 A, D. The building of a new stone temple was undertaken by 
Jayasinha of Anhilwad and completed by KumSrapSla as is evident not 
only from Gujarat oroniolers but from an inscription in a temple in som¬ 
nath Patan which will be noticed in the history of Anhilwad. This Bhadra- 
kali temple Pra£asti dated 1169 A. D. is very interesting and begins with 
the description of a Brahmin from Benares who appears to have undertaken 
the rehabilitation of temples (probably destroyed by Mahmund) fallen into 
ruin and be travelled on this meritorious mission throughout India and 
oame to Somnath after visiting Ujjain. This mention of the sage Brah¬ 
min's efforts corroborates in our view to some extent the story told by later 
Mahomedan writers about Mahmud's expedition to Somnath and the 
description of the temple by them. It is expressly stated that the temple 
was now built of stones. This temple was destroyed by the Mahomedan 
kings of Gujarat in the fourteenth oentnry. The story that Mahmud remov¬ 
ed the sandie gates of the temple of Somnath to Ghasni has not been 
credited by modern soholars and the gates whioh were brought by the 
English in 1843 after their conquest of Afghanistan are lying unnoticed in 
the fort at Agra. (Sardesai). 

We may mention that there is a reference to Somnath in the Bostan 
of Sadi and he relates a queer story whioh is probably a oonoootion of his 
own. Sadi in his extensive travels came to Somnath and saw there an 
ivory idol surmounted with precious jewels beautifully arranged, seated on 
a golden ohair set on a throne of teakwood. The Brahmin pujari had a 
contrivance by which the idol would raise its hand. Sadi discovered the 
contrivance by acoident when the Brahmin fled pursued by the deoeived 
indignant Sadi who even killed him. Sadi fearing vengeanoe of the Brah¬ 
mins fled the oountfy. This story is dearly an invention, for Sadi would 
not have been allowed even to approach the idol, much less to go behind it. 
Moreover it is not probably allowed that idols should be made of ivory. To 
the historian, however this reference by Sadi to Somdath is remarkable as 
it makes no mention of Mahmud’s invasion of Somnath and the breaking 
of the famoua idol of iiva there. One would naturally expeot some illusion 
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to that event. This omission strengthens the doubt whioh is entertained 
sometimes about the truth of Mahmud's expedition to Somnath. Sadi vho 
was born in 1175 A. D. must have visited India when about 40 years old 
i. e. about 1215, and he wrote his Boitan when 80 years of age i. e. about 
1255 A. D. Delhi was already on both dates under the Mahomedans, though 
Gujarat was not. And the first writer to desoribe the expedition to 
Somnath is Ibn Asir who wrote about'1270 A. D. at the earliest. But after 
all, omission to mention a faot unless that mention is unavoidable or 
imperatively neoessary is doubtful evidence and we oannot rely upon it 
and hold that Mahmud’s expedition to Somanath is not imaginary. 



CHAPTER XVI 


IDOLATRY OF THE HINDUS. 

We may pause here a little and reflect upon the supersti¬ 
tious debasement of idolatry into which the Hindus had drifted 
at this time. It indeed seems to us that the iconoclastic 
inroads of Mahmud had come vjpon the Hindus as an eye-opener 
and as a chastisement. Unfortunately the Hindus did not 
then take the lesson which these disasters taught them nor 
have they learnt it even now. This is not a place to enter into 
the question whether idol-worship is countenanced by the 
Vedas or whether it is reasonable. There is not the smallest 
doubt, however, that idol-worship is accepted by Hinduism 
and perhaps properly accepted as leading to concentration of 
the mind on the deity. But idol-worship almost always leads 
the human mind into some superstitious beliefs, especially to 
the belief that the idol itBelf possesses the powers of the deity 
it represents. Belief in the miraculous powers of idols pre¬ 
vailed in anoient times throughout all countries and pre¬ 
vails to this day wherever idol-worship is practised. Bud¬ 
dhism began with almost the denial of the Deity and 
drifted later into rampant idolatry viz: the worship of the 
Buddha himself and however learned and philosophic Hiuen 
Tsang may be, he believed in the miraculous powers of Buddha's 
relics and Buddha's idols as described in Volume I (p. 103),. 
Hindus too amongst whom idolatry was already prevalent to a 
certain extent and who became still more idolatrous through 
the example of Buddhism which they supplanted believed to 
suoh an extent in the miraculous powers and sanctity of 
certain idols that the Pratih&ra emperors of Kan&uj, though 
powerful enough to capture Multan, were always held back by 
the threat of the Mahomedan possessors of Midtan that if the 
Hindus advanced they would break the famous sun-idol of 
Multan (see Vol, II p. 166). Even in the west the Romans and 
the Greeks who were in advance of other peoples in philosophy 
believed in the miraculous powers of certain idols. And 
Christianity in the beginning preached the formless God and 
often progressed among the pagans by actually proving to the 
world that no such miraculous powers existed. The frantic but 
unavailing prayers of the worshippers of Somnath to destroy 
the sacrilegious conqueror remind us of a similar spectacle at 
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Alexandria about six hundred years before at the demolishing 
of the idol of Serapis by the order of the emperor Theodosius 
(389A.D.), so graphically described by Gibbon. “Alexandria 
which claimed his peculiar protection gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple which rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the capital was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mound raised one hundred feet above 
the level of the city. The sacrifices of the pagans prohibited 
by Theodosius were still tolerated in the city and temple of 
Serapis owing to the superstitious terrors of the Christians 
themselves as they feared to abolish these rites which alone 
could secure the inundation of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt 
and the subsistence of Constantinople. But at length an ex¬ 
plicit order from Theodosius arrived to demolish the temple 
and the idol. A great number of plates of different metals 
artificially joined together composed the majestic figure of the 
deity which touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. 
He held in the right hand an emblematic monster (die head 
and body of a serpent branching into three tails terminated by 
the heads of a dog, a lion and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed that if an impious hand should move to offend the 
majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly 
return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier armed with 
a battle-axe ascended a ladder and even the Christian multi¬ 
tude expected with anxiety the result of the combat. He aimed 
a Vigorous blow against the cheek of Serapis and the cheek fell to 
the ground; but the heavens and the earth continued to preserve 
their accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
repeated his blows and the limbs of Serapis broken into pieces 
were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria. 
The Nile, though late, with its usual flood fertilized the plains 
of Egypt and falsified the prediction of false prophets. Many 
attributed their conversion to this impotence of the tutelary 
deity of Alexandria”. 

Gibbon moralises here upon the inadvisibility of staking 
the truth of a religion on the miraculous powers of idols 
which are but pieces of stone, metal or wood. And yet Christianity 
itself, like Buddhism, later drifted into the same superstitious 
idolatry which it had exposed, in the worship of idols of Jesus 
and Mary and Mahomedanism arose almost as a natural con¬ 
sequence to correct this error. The iconoclastic expeditions of 
Mahmud were similarly an eye-opener to toe Hindus to correct 
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their erroneous belief in the miraculous power of idols. But they 
also came to correct another error viz. the natural but absurd 
impulse to dedicate riohes to temples and to decorate idols with 
gold and jewels. This added to the religious zeal of idol¬ 
breaking Mahomedans the further motive of greed for the gold 
and the jewels. Wherein is the merit of making idols of entire 
gold or of decorating them with priceless jewels ? Does an idol 
of five cubits height of pure gold contribute more powerfully 
to the concentration of the mind on the deity than a stone idol ? 
The old teachers of the Hindu religion prescribed small unworked 
stones in their natural shape as the proper Pratikus or idols of 
the four gods Siva, Vishnu, Ganesa and the Sun while Vedic 
Rishis were content with concentrating their mind on the sun 
itBelf and the wind. But the human mind cannot but descend into 
the superstitious desire first of having finished idols and then of 
having idols of gold and silver or of decorating them with 
precious jewels. Siva worship indeed in selecting the linga as 
an idol selected natural blocks of stone. And yet prosperous 
kings who were worshippers of these Swayambhu or natural 
lingas adorned them with crowns of gold covered with diamonds 
and rubies, thus tempting robbers and even avaricious kings or 
conquerors and even priests and thereby themselves causing the 
desecration of temples and the sacrilege of idols. Indian history 
is full of the mention of the building of new temples or of new 
rioh endowments of temples by prosperous kings in every 
kingly line and specially holy places such as Mathura, Kot- 
Kangra, Somnath or Ujjain ware overflowing with rich donations 
of hundreds of pious kings and thousands of rioh merchants. All 
these richs3 might have been differently employed, the historian 
and politician will observe, in th3 maintenance of strong armies 
by kings and the amelioration of the people by rich merchants. 
Both were apparently neglected and temples ware enriched and 
idols sumptuously decorated doubly accelerating the fall of the 
country by whetting the appetite, and strengthening the resources, 
of the foreign conqueror on the one sid3 and weakening the 
power of resistance of our own kings and people on the other. 
But the Hindus did not learn these obvious lessons from these 
iconoclastic and plundering expeditions of Mahmud and they 
continued to build temples and accummulate riches in them. It 
may finally be observed that Hindus are not still alive to the two 
errors into which idol-worship whan it degenerates into supersti¬ 
tion descends viz. the belief of the miraculous powers of particular 
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idols and the belief in the merit of donating riches to temples and 
idols leading to the demoralisation of Mahants and pujaris. 

It is curious to observe that human nature usually leads 
men to the same actions. Mahmud, the breaker of idols and the 
plunderer of temples expended his acquisitions on the Juma 
mosque of Ghasni and used the gold, the rubies and the diamonds 
obtained from Hindu idols, in decorating its walls, by the 
same impulse of the human mind as had actuated the Hindus. 
He thus created the temptation which had impelled him, for 
others coming after him and history records that this mosque 
was probably plundered of its rich decorations by the idolaters 
of Chin. Changiskhan whose desecration of the Jami Masjid 
of Bokhara is described at length in Jahan Kusha of Juwaini 
(Elliot II p. 388) and whose doings at Bokhara were described 
by a fugitive in one pithy sentence in Persian “The Moguls 
came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered and departed,” came to 
Ghazni on his return from the pursuit of Jelalluddin in 618 H 
(1226 A. D.), ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out of the 
city and counted, and after selecting artizans from among teem, 
directed all tee rest to be slain. He also destroyed tee city and 
Ogtai returned towards Herat after burying tee slain ” (Elliot H 
p. 390). Another extract states teat Ogtai took Ghazni by assault 
after a siege of four months; it was burnt and destroyed to the 
very foundations, after about two hundred thousand persons had 
been inhumanly massacred (Elliot II p. 569). 
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DEATH OF MAHMUD AND HIS CHARACTER 

After the crowning exploit of his career viz. the plundering 
and destroying of Somnath, Mahmud did not undertake any 
important expedition; perhaps there were no more worlds to 
conquer. The fame of his last exploit reached Baghdad 
“ which listened to the edifying tale of the destruction of 
Somnath with wonder and the Khalifa conferred upon him one 
more title ‘guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet’ 
(Gibbon ) i. e. Kahaf-ud-daulat-wal-Islam” (Elliot II p. 474 ). 
The Khalifa also conferred titles upon his sons Mas’aud, 
Muhammad, and Yusuf. Thus honoured by the head of the 
Mahomedan faith and in the fullness of glory and without any 
reverse, Mahmud died about three years after his greatest 
exploit i. e. in 420 H. (A. D. 1029) at the advanced age of 61, 
leaving behind him grown-up sons and experienced ministers and 
generals. 

Historians have recorded highly appreciative notices of the 
character of Mahmud, beginning with Gibbon “ Turning from 
accounts of bloodshed of which unfortunately history is too full'' 
observes Gibbon “it is a pleasant task to stop for a x while to 
appreciate the good qualities of Mahmud, undoubtedly ope of the 
greatest kings of the world". “His name is still venerated in 
the East. His subjects enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace; and examples are recorded of his justice and magnanimity. 
Avarice was the only defect that tarnished the illustrious chara¬ 
cter of Mahmud and never has that passion been more richly 
satisfied”. “In his last moment he viewed with tears in his eyes 
his whole wealth displayed before him, so laboriously won, so 
dangerously held, so inevitably lost", and he reviewed his army 
“which consisted of one hundred thousand foot, fifty-five thousand 
horse and thirteen hundred war elephants ", 

Mahmud’s greatness as a general and commander has been 
acknowledged by all. Lane-Poole describes him as “a great 
soldier and a man of infinite courage and indefatigable energy 
of mind and body.” Lane-Poole also extols his good government 
and justice and quotes the opinion of the great vazier of Seljuk 
that “Mahmud was a just sovereign, a lover of learning, of 
generous nature and of pure faith” (p. 35). That he was a 
patron of learned men is proved by the fact that great luminaries 
13 
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like Al-Beruni the astronomer, Al-Bwiia the philosopner, Al-Utbi 
the chronicler, Al-Baihaki the gosipper, (Arabio writers) and 
Ansuri, Farukhi and Asjudi (Persian poets) and above all Firdusi 
the Homer of Persian literature resided at his court and obtained 
support from him. While thus duly appreciating the greatness 
of Mahmud, Lane-Poole thinks that “ Mahmud was not a states¬ 
man ; no new institutions or methods of government were 
initiated by him, and he did not attempt to organise and consoli¬ 
date what he had acquired; for as soon as he passed, his ill-knitted 
dominions fell asunder.” 

Before we proceed to discuss the adverse remarks of Gibbon 
and Lane-Poole, we will add our meed of praise of Mahmud as a 
great soldier, a consummate commander and a just ruler and 
administrator. We indeed think that Mahmud was one of those 
great men whom nature produces at intervals, men of exceptional 
■j w^nMna and unparalleled capacities, men who like Akbar or 
Sbivaji, Napoleon or Peter the Great create new epochs in the 
history of the world and change the destinies of nations. As a man 
Mahmud was a person of strict discipline and stern conduct In 
all his expeditions we do not read, along with the plunder of 
towns and templesand even slaughter and enslavement of fighters, 
the slaying or ravishing of women. And he loved justice and 
oppression so thoroughly that he was ready to destroy his 
own son if caught in (he act of adultery. He was a good ruler 
and administrator and laboured to promote the wall-bring of his 
people in every way, protected commerce by the suppression of 
rdbbery and kept the communications between distant provinces 
free of ganger so that “ caravans passed freely between Kharasan 
and Lahore ” (Utbi). He appointed good governors to the pro¬ 
vinces and exercised strict supervision over them so that they did 
not oppress the people. Utbi describes in detail how his brother 
Nasir, appointed governor of- Khorasan in Nish&pur, was also 
known for his excellent administration and "was so kind that 
he never uttered a harsh word or offered wrong or violence to 
any one” (Utbi p. 486). Utbi is not a flatterer when he praises 
Mahmud as “the glorious lord of the poor, who displayed 
the face of level equity between the widow and the wealthy 
bo that the door of boasting and oppression was closed ” “And 
he charged an examiner of weights and measures to go among 
the market people and guard the standard of weights and 
measures. He made each, street a clear road for asseS, camels, 
•ni stalls. Formerly the streets of the bazars were not covered 
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and ibe market people were vexed by dost and rain and he 
ordered the roofs of the bazars to be connected and in two 
monihs the city was entirely covered with roofs, with light- 
affording devices interwoven, so that all may be gladdened 
by the penetrating of the rays of the sun” (p. 486). "lie 
expended (yearly) nearly one hundred thousand dinars in 
promoting justice and gladness for the people and in honour¬ 
able and piouB liberalities” (ditto). This amply showB that 
Mahmud was fully alive to the duty of a sovereign to secure 
the happiness and promote the welfare of the common people 
in the cities and the provinces of his territory. 

Mahmud was a zealous Mahomedan and had implicit faith 
in his own religion. He always prayed before he began his 
battles and often in the hour of trial he would place reliance 
on God’s promise in the Koran to aid and give victory to the 
faithful. In this respect as in many others, he resembled 
Shivaji who also had firm faith in his own religion and his own 
mission and often in his hour of trial he too would appeal to 
hia favourite deity for help and guidance. Such appeals were 
probably made from conviction, though in both cases they 
might have been made for the purpose of raising the spirits, 
and inspiring confidence into the hearts, of his followers. Mah¬ 
mud's taking augury from the Koran at critical moments was 
like Shivaji’s praying to BhavanI and in a trance giving utter¬ 
ance to her words of encouragement and guidance. In both 
cases we believe these acts were not pretences but arose from 
an intense religious turn of mind and implicit faith in God. 

It may also be added that Mahmud did not revel in 
cruelty as some conquerors did in history. He did not perpe¬ 
trate those inhuman massacres of innocent and helpless human 
beings which Changis and Timur two and three centuries 
after him or even some Mahomedan kings of the Deccan later 
still, perpetrated in Asia and India. In inflicting punishment 
of death on heretics again, Mahmud always acted not on mere 
suspicion but after due examination and ascertainment of views 
of the learned orthodox Kadis. The descriptions of such reli¬ 
gious assemblies or synods presided over by Mahmud himself, 
given by Utbi are interesting (p. 481) though they were in the 
nature of inquisition. And Mahmud’s presence and power 
exercised a temperate influence on their proceedings. Even in 
his religious bigotry, therefore, we think that Mahmud was not 
inhuman or tyrannical. 
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NOTETAH AKAT-I-NASIBI ON MAHMUD. 

'This monaroh by bis manliness, his bravery and intrepidity, his 
wisdom and foresight, his prudent oounsels and wise measures oonsider* 
ably extended the Mahomedan conquests in the east and greatly extended 
the dominion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of Khorasan and 
Khwariam''Tabaristan, Irak, the territory of Nimroj and Ears, the moun¬ 
tain distriot of Gbor, Tnkharistan came under the oontrol of his offioers. 
The Maliks of Turkestan aoknowledged his superiority. He threw a 
brigde over the Jihun (Oxus) and marohed into Tnran and the Khakana of 
Turkestan oame and tendered him their allegiance. At their request the 
■on of Seljuk was permitted to oross over the Jihun with all his kindred 
and dependents into Khorasan. The most sagacious men of the time con¬ 
sidered this permission a grave error as they perceived the danger to his 
aons and descendants (p. 86 Baverty’s tras.) 

Turning now to the consideration of the blemishes in 
Mahmud’s character, Mahmud's avarice, we think, has been 
greatly exaggerated. The very fact that he amassed riches as 
no man in history did, impels people to believe that he was 
avaricious. The story that he wept in the moment of death 
at the sight of those incalculable treasures he was going to part 
with, is probably an invention and a calumny. Mahmud was 
too religiously minded to weep at the inevitable lot of mankind, 
especially when we remember that he left behind him sons to 
whom man in his frailty is always willing and glad to resign 
his own acquisitions. He was no doubt not a spendthrift as 
princes who inherit vast riches usually are. But there is not 
the least doubt that he was generous as even the Vizier of Seljuk 
observed, a testimony more reliablo than that of later writers. 
He spent every year vast sums on the encouragement of letters 
and had founded a well endowed college with salaried profes¬ 
sors where students were fed at state expense near the Jami 
Masjid he had built, as already stated (Utbi p. 466 ). The story 
told about Firdusi that he was promised, one thousand gold 
dirhams for every one thousand verses and offered silver 
dirhams when the work (Shahnama) was completed with 60000 
verses, has probably confirmed, if it has not actually'originated 
this imputation of avarice to Mahmud. This story is also, 
we think, a later invention as “ much of the traditional life 
of Firdusi is rejected by modern scholars”. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). Indeed the current story would, in our view, 
rather prove the avarice and anger of Firdusi than the avarioe 
and anger of Mahmud. In any case that same story shows 
the great encouragement which Mahmud gave to literature 
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and the preservation of the ancient history of Persia. The fact 
that Urdus!, though a Shia and perhaps a heretic, was entrusted 
with this work of immortalising the history of fire - worshipping 
Persian kings brings out Mahmud’s unalloyed love of letters. 
" Mahmud himself a Sunni and a fanatical Moslem still extend¬ 
ed patronage to Persian literature and learning and developed it 
even at the expense of Arabic institutions ". ( ditto). In this 
love of learning and knowledge for their own sake, Mahmud 
may be said to have even surpassed Akbar who encouraged the 
study of Sanskrit; for Akbar was not a rigid Mahomedan. 
Mahmud already had directed the completion of Persian 
legendary history commenced by the Samanides themselves but 
finally entrusted the work to Firdusi,a native of Tus in Khorasan 
the home of Persian poets, seeing that he was best fitted for it by 
his wonderful poetical talents and his intimate knowledge of the 
folklore of the ancient Persians. And Mahmud’s patronage of 
Al-Beruni shows that he did not object even to file study of 
Sanskrit literature, philosophy and science. At any rate the 
galaxy of learned men, poets, and philosophers of unique ability, 
like Firdusi and Al-Beruni which illumined the court of 
Mahmud should make him as renowned as Akbar of modern 
and Vikram&ditya of ancient fame. For these reasons wp are 
disposed to attach not much value to the general imputation of 
avarice to Mahmud. 

Nor do we think that Lane-Foole’s remark that Mahmud 
was not a statesman can be justified. The reason why his 
empire fell as soon as he passed away was entirely different. 
In the first place we do not know for certain that Mahmud did 
not initiate any new methods of government or that he made no 
attempt to organise and consolidate his acquisitions. There 
are no records either to prove or disprove this statement. We 
have no author like Abul Fazal who wrote the Ain-i-Akbari 
and gave us full details about Akbar's administration, to tell 
us how Mahmud administered his empire. But that it was 
a well-organised and well conducted government we cannot 
doubt. We are told by Utbi that full records were kept at 
Ghazni even of his expeditions and that Mahmud himself, like 
Babar, wrote memoirs in the midst of his wars and sent them 
home. An extract is given by Utbi from his memoir written 
from Mathura in the very bustle and turmoil of fighting and 
plundering, admiring the beauties of the temples of Mathura. 
There were registers of the provinces and of their revenues 
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and expenditures and provincial governors were strictly super* 
Vised by the minister who regularly attended the Diwar» or 
office. The working of an ordered administration dearly 
appears from the gossipping tales of Baihaki also. Although, 
therefore, we do not know the exact nature of the system of 
Mahmud’s administration, there is no doubt that it was a well- 
ordered system. Whether it was new or whether it was copied 
from the system of administration of the Samanide empire of 
which Ghazni was originally a subordinate member, we do not 
know. But even if Mahmud followed carefully and strictly 
an old system it would itself prove his statesmanship. Even 
Shivaji kept on, to a large extent, the old system of administra¬ 
tion at Bijapur, while introducing many changes which were 
necessary for his Swaraj and the new spirit of a Hindu king! 
Akbar's administrative system was no doubt new and original 
but he had to rule an extensive empire inhabited by aliens in 
race and religion and comprising provinces differing in every 
detail such as land, climate, and people. 

How Mahmud organised his army we have also no infor¬ 
mation as we have as to how Akbar or Shivaji organised their 
armies. But Mahmud’s organisation must have been sound 
since we know that he had a perfect striking machine whioh was 
successful everywhere and he made marches to such distant lands 
as Kanauj or Somnath over broad rivers, high mountains and 
long deserts. The institution of his bodyguard was peculiar to 
himself and this bodyguard of 5000 men, the pick and flowers of 
the Turkish soldiers, was always used by Mahmud with effect at 
the opportune moment in the fight. 

We have, therefore, no materials to say that Mahmud did 
not introduce or initiate new institutions of government or did 
not attempt the organisation of his provinces. On the contrary, 
we have every reason t u believe that Mahmud's civil and military 
administration was well-ordered and strong. The reason why 
his empire fell as soon as he passed away was, according to our 
view, the fact that Mahmud’s successors were incapable both as 
soldiers and administrators. This is the principal defect of all 
despotic system of government. It is only rarely that we meet 
with a line of successive kings possessing vigour of body and 
mind like the Mogul line wherein from Babar to Aurangzeb we 
have six successive emperors of remarkable ability and even 
power. Shivaji like Mahmud again was unfortunate in his 
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successors and'if the Maratha kingdom prospered in the eighteenth 
century, it was due to the vigour of the Peshwas whose four 
generations were men of great power as statesmen and generals. 
Even the British empire was and is strong not because of its 
good system of administration but because of its peculiar home 
constitution. The government in England is not despotic and is 
a government consisting of King, Lords and Commons which 
makes it impossible for voluptuous or despotic kings to come to 
the throne or incapable or ambitious governors or generals to 
come to India and its provinces. Laws may be imperfect or 
even bad. It is the strict observance of laws, good or bad as they 
may be, which ensures strength and prosperity to a kingdom. 
The system of government in England ensures the observance of 
laws and therefore the continuous succession of efficient adminis¬ 
trators and oommanders. Under despotic government, kingB 
who enjoy absolute power by mere birth and not by fitness often 
turn out voluptuaries and becoming incapable are unable to 
restrain the ambition of generals of armies or governors of pro¬ 
vinces and thus provinces fall away and even the ruling dynasty 
is eventually destroyed. Then again under a limited monarchy 
and under republics the people develop a feeling of nationality 
which further guarantees the strength of the kingdojn or the 
empire. For even if there appear ambitious governors or generals 
now and then, a strong national sentiment prevents soldiers or 
peoples from assisting rebels and traitors, thus making them 
powerless to do mischief. In fine, it is not true that the empire 
of Mahmud fell to pieces after him because of its imperfect sys¬ 
tem of administration, but it fell because of the despotic nature of 
its government which could not secure a continuity of capable 
rulers and of able and loyal governors; and because of the 
absence of the feeling of nationality in the people making it im¬ 
possible for traitorous governors to assume independence. 

To sum up, we think that Gibbon is right when he says 
that Mahmud was one of the greatest kings of the world. He 
was an interpid soldier and a consummate commander, a lover 
of justice and a patron of learned men, a sovereign who laboured 
for the peace and prosperity of his people and strove to extend 
education and commerce. As a man, Mahmud was a person 
of strict discipline and was not by nature cruel or avaricious; 
but was temperate and generous. He was also highly religious 
and of pure rigid faith. The great and perhaps solitary blemish 
in his character was, according to our view, his bigotted into- 
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leranoe. By this defect he was not only led to plunder temples 
and rifle idols but even to destroy them and forcibly .convert 
people in the conquered territories. Firm faith in, and seal 
far, one’s own religion is not inconsistent with respect for the 
religious beliefs and sacred edifices of other peoples. For this 
reason Mahmud, in our view, ranks lower than Akbar in the 
list of great kings and can oertainly not compare with Shivaji 
who was as zealous as Mahmud in his own faith yet was 
telerant enough to spare the sacred structures .of Islam and 
to honour its holy men. This spot on Mahmud’s diameter is 
indeed so great, that it does not disappear in the multitude of 
his good qualities like the spot on the moon in her rays ( Kali* 
d*sa), but like poverty mars his many merits (unnamed poet). 
The plundering of towns and temples may be excusable from the 
stand-point of international ethics, and may be forgotten but the 
forcible conversion of people can not be justified or excused from 
the higher view-point of humanity and oan never be forgotten. 
The reasonable interpretation Of the Koran does not countenance 
the forcible conversion of people, as even the learned in the 
Koran have lately declared. And Abu Bakr had declared that 
conquered people should be permitted to retain their religion 
on payment of a capital tax. Yet religious fanaticism impelled 
Mahmud not only to destroy temples and idols, but to forcibly 
convert hundreds and thousands of Hindus in the conquered 
territories. It oan not be denied that man has the sacred 
and inviolable right to worship God in the manner he chooses 
and from this higher stand-point of humanity one can not too 
strongly condemn the forcible conversion of conquered people. 
In the present progress of civilisation, one may even condemn 
peaceful but active propaganda for the spread of religion and 
time will soon arrive when nations will realise the utility and 
even the necessity of stopping all missionary or other efforts for 
the conversion of people by force, fraud or favour. But force 
especially, at all times, must be condemned as infringing the 
most precious right of man and we are constrained to look upon 
the bigotted intolerance of Mahmud which led him to forc'bly 
convert thousands of Hindus as a great blemish on the otherwise 
high character of this great Mahomeden king. 



NOTE-.-WAS MAHMUD OB 8HIVAJI A BANDIT t 

The greatest condemnation of Mahmud in contained in the Oxford 
History of India by Sir Vincent 8mith whioh etates (p. 194) “So far as 
India was eonoerned, Mahmud was simply a bandit, operating on a large 
soale. He did not attempt to effeot any permanent oonquest except in the 
Panjabandhis raids had no lasting results beyond the destruotion of 
property and priceless monuments." Mahmud’s plundering expeditions- 
into India were so many and so sueoessful like those of Shiraji, that one’s 
attention is fixed on these plunders and one is led to look at Mahmud 
as at Shiraji as a great plunderer, a successful bandit. Many historians 
have written in the same strain and said in derogation of him that he 
merely plundered and did not annex, suggesting therein that annexation 
is less heinous than plundering. But is it really so? Is it not praotieally 
plundering other people of their immovable property, especially of their 
land which is the most valuable of all properties? And even if annexation 
mean stable government, it does always mean better government. Indeed 
Mahomedan government was not and could not have been better govern¬ 
ment than Hindu government. For that matter any foreign government 
is worse than native government, for it always leads to heavy taxation 
whioh is equivalent to continuous, systematio and legalised plundering of 
the people. That Mahmud did not annex but merely plundered Indian 
territories would be rather praiseworthy than otherwise. As a matter of 
fact, however, this statement .itself is not correct as we proceed to 
show. 

Let us see how like a consummate diplomat or statesman^ Mahmud 
slowly extended his empire from Qbazni by gradual annexations, as the- 
British did from their oentres in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. Mahmud 
was originally king of Zabulistan or the territory round Ghazni which 
again formerly belonged to the Rajputs and he was also governor of Kho- 
rasan on behalf of the Samani emperors. When the Samani empire felt 
owing to the attaoks of the Turkish hordes beyond the Oxus, he annexed 
Khorasan and allowed Ilek-khan, the Turk, to annex the northern portion 
of the SSmSni kingdom beyond the Oxus, or Mawarannahar. Thus these 
two powerful kings accommodated eaoh other. From Zabulistan, Mahmud 
extended his dominion eastward and from Khorasan westward by the 
gradual absorption of the adjoining kingdoms. Even this was not done all 
at once. Mahmud or bis father first aoquired Kabulistan, then he annexed 
the lower part of the present N. W. Frontier Frovinoe viz. Bannu and 
the adjoining territory and subsequently the northern portion vis. Pesha¬ 
war and Wabind. These three provinces belonged, as we have seen, to- 
Jaipal, the Brahmin Shahi king of Kabul who was also the ruler of the. 
whole of the Fanjab. We see how adroitly Mahmud deprived Jaipal of his 
provinces one by one without driving him to sndden despair like the British 
who from Bombay gradually acquired one distrlet after another of the 
Brahmin ruler of the Deooan. AnandpSla, like Bajirao, was for a time 
left in the possession of the Fanjab, after the loss of his provinces to the 
west of the Indus, subject to a tribute. But the final collision oame as it 
14 
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was bound to come and both Anandaplla and Bajirao lost their kingdom* 
which were Anally annexed by the oonquering power. When Sir Vinoent 
Smith make* an exception of the Panjab, the largest part of Mahmud's 
dominion! in the east, he praotioally admits that Mahmud as a result of 
bis various raids up to the twelfth expedition did annex vast territories 
and effected permanent occupation. Nay more, Mahmud attempted to 
consolidate his dominions by the foroible conversion to Islam of the people 
of the annexed provinces. He probably realised the necessity of unity of 
religious belief in the people as an important faetor in the consolidation 
of kingdoms, and systematically carried out the forcible conversion of the 
people, for Example of Ghor on the west and Swat and Bajaur in the 
north-eastern oorner of Afganistan on the west side of the Indus, On the 
east side, that is in the Panjab, it appears that the rigour of the polioy of 
conversion was not continued though even in the Panjab he converted 
foroibly many peoples especially in the western part contiguous to the 
river Indus. Mahmud's statesmanship as a Mabomedan king in forcibly 
converting the people of the annexed territories immediately in the vicinity 
of his kingdom oannot be denied and Mahmud thus not only annexed but 
consolidated territories. 

But it may be objeoted that Mahmud’s later expeditions to Mathura 
and Eanauj and to Somnath were mere plundering expeditions undertaken 
with no desire of annexation or permanent occupation. Even this is not 
correct. Distant provinces like Antarbed or Oudh or Gujarat oould not 
be at once occupied. It eras necessary to gradually absorb them by the 
usual method of absorption vis. first exaction of tribute and then final over¬ 
throw, when the intervening territory was fully absorbed. Thus the British 
first absorbed Bengal, then Bihar, then Oudh, and then the Panjab. It 
must be remembered that when BSjyapSla first merely escaped, Mahmud 
reinvaded Oudb, conquered BSri and finally subjected him to a tribute. It 
appears that this tribute was long paid by the Eanauj kingdom to Ghazni, 
for we have epigraphio evidenoe which shows that the charge of this 
tribute was distributed over the whole kingdom of Eanauj as a permanent 
tax in exdbss of the usual land tax. It is strange that scholars have not 
understood the real nature of the tax oalled “ Turushkadanda " mentioned 
in the grants of this period coming from the territory of Eanauj only. 
The Jhdli grant of TrilochanapSla dated 1026 A. D. does not mention this 
Turushkhdanda; but all later grants, even those of the GShadavSlas, 
mention it, who though independent of Ghazni continued to exaot this tax, 
as despotio kings rarely give up an impost which has beoome usual and of 
long standing, though the necessity of it no longer exists. In this Turu¬ 
shkadanda, we are reminded of the ehautk of the Maratbas, for the 
realisation of which they regularly maintained officers in the provinces 
of the Mogul empire. It is likely that Turkish soldiers and officers also 
remained in the oountry of Eanauj to ooileet this tribute and it is these 
Turks whom Bhcja rr Karija drove a'way as we shall relate in their history. 
We have aotually ascertained the faot that Tufushkadanda is mentioned 
only in grants found in the Eanauj kingdom and hot in any grants found 
in the Chedi or Bengal territory and oertainly not in ParamSra or Solankhi 
territory viz. Malwa and Gujarat. We are, therefore, assured that Mah- 
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mud did subject Kanauj to a permanent tribute * •which would naturally 
have led, in future years, to the annexation of that kingdom had the 
succeeding kings at Qbasni possessed his rigour and continued bis policy 
in the manner in whioh British polioy consistently worked throughotat the 
nineteenth century. With regard to the raid on Somnath, even therein 
Mahmud had apparently an intention of permanent oooupation in the 
distant future. 8uoh raids, even if for plunder only, undermine the power 
of the plundered kingdom and make way for future annexation. We, 
therefore, think that it is unhistocioal to look upon Mahmud as a mere 
plunderer without any design of permanent occupation. It is not only 
against human nature, but also against history, when we see that he 
annexed and permanently occupied the whole oi the extensive territory of 
the Shahis from Kabul to Lahore in the east and extensive provinces of 
the Satnanis in the west. 

But granting that Mahmud led merely plundering expeditions into 
India without any intention of permanent oooquest, would it be proper to 
describe him as a bandit as many historians have done 1 Suoh wrong 
descriptions have actually led to wrong theories and to baneful results as 
is well-known and historians should use suoh terms with care and depict 
persons in their proper light. Two persons in history have suffered muoh 
in this way. Mahmud and Shivaji have usually been called bandits and 
plunderers, in consequence of, the large number of their plundering expedi¬ 
tions and of their uniform sucoess resulting in fabulous accumulation 
of riches. But we forget that oorreotly speaking neither Mahthud nor 
Shivaji oan be called a bandit or a robber and if we do use the terms, 
we do so without attributing to them the moral degradation oonnoted 
by them. It must always be remembered that murder or daoolty |l not 
only legally but morally reprehensible. The story of Alexander end the 
robb»r may be a very witty one but it inouloates a wrong theory. A 
robber when he robs a fellow citizen acts against the tacit agreement 
whioh he has entered into in acknowledging allegiance to a goverament 
that he would not deprive a fellow citizen of his property exoept in due 
oourse of law or of bis life except in self-defence exeroised within legal 
limits. The relations of nations or peoples are subjeot to no suoh tsoit 
agreement. Indeed international law or eustom has always recognised, 
from the most ancient times down to the present, the right of the stronger 
nation to attack the weskor and deprive it even of its independence. The 
law of the brute, to speak plainly, or of the fish as it is aetuatly called in 
an inscription of Pa la kings of Bengal, has always been followed by nations. 
The Digvijayas in ancient Indian history oan only be jnitilied oa this 
admitted right of tae strong to humble the Weak. There are no doubt 
instances in history, o( noble sovereigns who refused to benefit by thic- 
law and who rose superior to the temptations of power, a Maria Theresia 
who refused to attaok Poland because it was week or si Aioka who 

* Turushkad&nda is explained by some as a tax on Turkish settlers 
but it was not a tax op Turks but on all cultivators in the village, as 
appears clear from the grants of loam villages of the time in Kanauj 
territory. 
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altar slaughtering a lakh of people in conquering Kalinga was ao seised 
by tie feeling of remorse that ha gave up war for all time to eonie. But 
thaia rare initaneea only prove the rule. It is only after the last Euro¬ 
pe aa War that nationa have become alive to the necessity and the pro¬ 
priety of conoading the right of the weak to live undisturbed. But through¬ 
out past history, we ree that nations and kings have generally followed 
the law of brute force by which the strong can at any time and for any 
reason pounce upon the weak and deprive him of bis land, property and 
even independence. While, therefore, the robber is legally or morally 
reprehensible, Alexander and many of his compeer conquerors oannot bo 
considered morally depraved, when they deprived other nations of their 
liherty or property. And when Shiva ji or Mahmud are derorihed in his¬ 
torical writings as bandits or plunderers, it must always he understood 
that these terms do not convey the ordinary sense of oondemnation con¬ 
noted by them. 

It must further be remembered that Shivaji never committed murder,* 
even in his high mission oi establishing Swaraj. And he plundered rich 
cities in the Mogul or Bijapur territory only when he was at war with 
them, and only after setting himself up as a de facto independent sovereign. 
The right of belligerents to plunder the enemy has been recognised even 
in the west. Indeed plundering weakens the wesker nation's power of 
defence and increases the stronger's power of offence. England herself 
has plundered enemies many a time. Drake and Hawkins plundered the 
ships of Spain osrrying gold from America to Spain when England was 
at war with the latter country. Drake even plundered the cities of Chili 
end Peru without the excuse of war and he has not been described by 
. English historians as a bandit. The British have plundered the French 
at Pondiehery in Indian history and have massacred and plundered the 
townspeople of Jbansi when that oity iought and stood a siege in the 
mutiny of 1857. And yet these acts oannot, legally and even morally, be 
described or denounced as mercers or dacoities. Mahmud or Shivaji 
never plundered their own subjects, and they both punished robbers in 
their territories severely. Shivaji so far recognised his duty as a king that 
he ffeompensc d hia subjects whenever his own soldiers or even the soldiers 
of aa enemy plundered them, 

,It is, in fine, wrong both historically and philosophically to desoribe 
Mahmud rr Shivaji aa a bandit in the ordinary sense of the term. Their 
acts were committed aa sovereigns and when there was an aotual state of 
war and they, therefore, do not come under the code of ordinary law cr 
morality. The law of nations as understood hitherto in the east and even 
in the west has always conceded the right of the strong to attack the weak 


* The true acocunt of Afxalkban's death *howa that Shivaji killed him 
in selfdefeace. Shivaji did not instigate the murder of Chandrarao More- 
aa ha is believed by many including Jadunath Sarkar to have done. A his¬ 
torical document recently found shows that the Chandrarao More suppoaed 
to have been murdered was an adopted minor at that time and he escaped 
to Bairi whan Jawali waa attacked. For further details we may refer the 
curious reader to our Marathi paper on Chandrarao More and Shivaji. 
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for any ostensible reason and the ▼iotor hai always exercised the right 
to plunder the vanquished. The destruction of Hindu temples and idols 
may no doubt bs oondemned from the higher stanl-point of humanity as 
aots of bigottsd intolerance. But the plundering of oltles and temples being 
an sot of war oommitted by one sovereign against another oannot be 
described or denounoed as daooity even though it led to ‘the destruction 
of prloeiess monuments' and we are constrained to reoord our view that 
even Mahmud, muoh more Shivajl cannot be properly desoribed as a bandit. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB AND KABUL 
-APPARENT CAUSES 

Sind fell before the Arabs under Muhammad Kasim in 712; 
tiie Panjab fell before the Turks under Mahmud in 1009, and 
Northern India fell before the Afghans under Ghori from 1193 
to 1200 A. D. The causes of the downfall in each of these three 
cases were not the same; were in fact extremely different. We 
hare discussed the causes of the downfall of Sind in Volume I 
and shown that Sind fell chiefly owing to the treachery of some 
feudatories of Chach and the pusillanimity of the Buddhists. 
Sind was then ruled by a Brahmin and Panjab also was ruled by 
a Brahmin king; but both Dahar and Anandapala fought with 
the bravery of Rajputs. These ruling Brahmin dynasties were 
practically Kshatriyas. And from the most ancient times when 
Drona fought in the MahabhSrata war down to the time of the 
Peshwas, Brahmin kings and chiefs fought as bravely as the 
Kshatriyas. Indeed Brahmin soldiers also such as the Pandes 
of Northern India in the days of the mutiny fought as valiant* 
ly as other soldiers in the British army. Curiously enough the 
same accident befell Dahar as befell Anandapala in their final 
hard contested battles and the elephant of Dahar left the battle- 
- field as that of the latter did and would not stop until it had 
thrown itself into a lake and allayed its fever. But accidents 
befall every man in his life and are not the real causes of down¬ 
falls; as stated before fate is an over-riding and common factor 
in all the concerns of this world and in a historical survey of 
causes it may be excluded from consideration. Though these 
two facts in the case of Sind and the Fanjab are almost identical 
yet the real causes of the fall of the Panjab are different from the 
causes of the fall of Sind. In the case of the former we read of 
treachery or defection of no Indian king or feudatory. Perhaps 
the Mahomedan historian TJtbi, the Secretary of Mahmud, who 
must have known all secrets omitted purposely the mention of 
such cases. But as in even Mahomedan histories of Sind we 
have such a mention, we may safely say that in the case of the 
Panjab treachery was not one of the causes of its downfall. Nor 
was there any great difference of religion in the Panjab causing 
pusillanimity of the people. Ab explained in the last chapter 
of Volume II, Indh at this time was under one and the same 
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religion viz. Hinduism, without the feuds between ‘Vaishnavism* 
and ‘Saivism’ which later distracted that religion. As stated 
therein, India at this time was in the happiest condition of having 
one religion, Buddhism being dead and Mahomedanism being 
yet far off, India was also blessed in other respects in the tenth 
century A. D. and was at the height of its strength and prosperity 
from which as from a summit there was found to be a descent by 
the laws of nature. The historian has to find how this dee cent 
came on. 

Various causes are assigned by historians or are usually 
imagined by people in this connection; but most of these in our 
view were non-existent or are not the real causes. Thus Lane-? 
Poole remarks “To the contrast of union and disunion, north and 
south, race and climate was added the zeal of the Moslem and 
the greed of the robber”. Sachau thinks that the princes of 
Northern India were too narrowminded to see the danger and to 
unite (preface to Al-Beruni). Sardesai states that Mahmud 
knew that there were small kingdoms in India which were con¬ 
stantly fighting with one another and that he had a large army 
which he had to feed and employ somehow. How these various 
views are, in our opinion, not well-founded, we proceed to discuss 
at length. 

That the Hindu kingdoms in India were not alivetto the 
danger and did not unite is not a fact, as we actually Bee in the 
history recorded by Mahomedans themselves. A new and danger¬ 
ous religion had come to the frontiers of India long ago viz. in 
Sind in 712 and the Hindus then, under the first Rajput warriors 
of Mewad and Sambhar, as shown in VoL II pp. 5 and 91, offered 
a most stubborn resistance to the Arabs and stayed their onward 
march for ever. Three hundered years later came the Turks 
fired with the fanaticism of new proselytes and establishing 
themselves at Ghazni began to harass the Hindus and destroy 
their temples. Nay the Hindus had an experience of what was 
coming on, 60 years before, when Zabulist&n was first taken by 
Yakub-i-Lais and his governor destroyed a famous Hindu temple 
at SakhSwand and Rai Eamlu of Kabul was staggered at the 
sacrilege (E. II p. 172). The Hindu kings were, therefore, alive 
to the danger from long experience and did thrioe combine, 
brought large armies larger than those which Mahmud could 
oppose to them, yet failed. The idea, therefore, that the Hindu 
kings were oblivious of the peril and did not unite is entirely 
against the facts. 
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Nor was there any real need for this union. The idea that 
Hindu kingdoms of this time were small is not correct. The 
Slmhi kingdom of Kabul and the Fanjah was far more extensive 
than the small kingdom of Ghazni which was ruled by Sabuktag- 
in or in his early days by Mahmud himself. That kingdom 
should alone have been able to destroy Ghazni if it had been wqll 
prepared. The kingdom of Kanauj was more extensive and more 
powerful still. Indeed that kingdom, as Arab travellers relate, 
kept four armies constantly in the field which were so powerful 
that they could have taken even Multan and driven the Arabs 
out of Sind. The kingdom of the Chandel king Dhanga was not 
insignificant and though Rajyapala of Kanauj had fallen from 
the example of his great ancestor Bhoja, Dhanga the king of Kal- 
anjar and Gwalior was powerful enough to be able himself 
alone to destroy Mahmud. It is generally not known that 
Mahmud's kingdom at this time was small and his army also 
was comparatively inconsiderable. It was also not drawn from 
one nation, the soldiers being Turks, Afghans, Kurds and Per* 
sians who were often at war with one another. Mahmud indeed 
did not come with an overpowering force of barbarians like 
Zangis or Timur who with Mogul horsemen of one race number¬ 
ing seven or four lakhs swept like tornadoes over Asia from the 
Caspian to the Indus and wrought destruction in five years which 
five hundred years were unable to repair (Gibbon). Mahmud’s 
army was undoubtedly small compared with the army of Jaipal, 
as even Mahomedan historians relate, in the first great battle 
and even in the second with Anadapala. Nor was it more united 
than the Hindu army bo as to oppose union to disunion. The 
contrast of north and south also did not exist for Ghazni was 
opposed to Kabul; and the soldiers of Jaipal of Kabul were un¬ 
questionably Afghans yet unconverted and unconverted Afghans 
could not have been less valiant than Moslem Afghans. Even a 
difference of race between Turk and Aryan did not, in our view, 
make any difference in the fighting qualities of the two armies. It 
is indeed a common fallacy by which barbarians from the north, 
Turks and Afghans, are believed to be more hardy and valiant 
than the Aryans of the Panjab and Rajputana. This difference 
of race may have been one of the causes of the defeat of the 
Marathas at the battle of Panipat at the hands of the Afghans of 
Abdali,for as a matter of fact the inferiority of the Maratha 
compared with the Afghan in physique, ferocity and valour may 
be admitted. But no such difference existed or exists between 
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the Turks and Afghans beyond the Indus and the Aryans of the 
Panjab and Rajputana so far as history or even present facts tell 
us. The Jats and Rajputs of the Panjab, whether Sikh, Mahome- 
dan or Hindu are even now among the finest soldiers not only 
in India but in the whole world; and they were all Hindus in 
the days of Mahmud. Even now the Panjab is the chief recruit¬ 
ing ground for British Indian Army. Th? Amritsar Gazetteer 
states (p. 33) that the Sikh Jats of the Manjha territory can show 
men who in any country in the world could be deemed fine 
specimens of the human race. And as for the Rajputs of Rajpu¬ 
tana, they have signalised themselves against Turks and Afghans 
and Moguls and Persians in many battles. The Rathods of 
Jaswantsing had even held Afghanistan under their sway for 
several years, in the days of Aurangjeb. We may believe, there¬ 
fore, that so far as physical Strength and valour were concerned 
the soldiers of Jaipal or AnandapSla were not at all inferior to 
the Turks and Afghans of Mahmud. 

Sir Vincent Smith, without actually discussing the "■ n no p 
of the fall of the Panjab, suggests them in the remark ‘a new 
power, novel in religion, in social customs, ideas and methods 
of warfare appeared on the scene.’ Superiority of arms and 
of discipline is one of the most potent causes of the prevalence 
of one nation over another, and it may be mentioned hate 
India was bound to be conquered by the British owing to their 
superiority in arms and discipline, thejr artillery and (heir 
battalions. But this factor did not exist in favour of the 
Mahomedans at this time. - Firishta is guilty of anachronism 
when he mentions‘tops’(cannon) as being used by 
in the same way as he mentions Delhi and Ajmer as opposing 
Mahmud, since cannon had no existence in the days of Mahmud 
as much as Delhi or Ajmer. From the article “Gunpowder” in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the following facts appear: 1. 
Gunpowder is believed to have been invented either by a German 
about 1345 or by Roger Bacon about 1225 A D. 2. Gunpowder 
was not known to the anoient Greeks, Hindus or Araba They 
no doubt knew some incendiary process which they buH in war 
bat they did not know explosives and had neither guns nor 
cannon. 3. History does not record the use of firearms in India 
except at the battle of Panipat by Babar. We are Mma assu red 
that Mahmud had no firearms and relied on the same weapons of 
war, swords, scimitars and lances, as the Hindus; and 
dan poet historians expatiate on file merits of these only ( TCTHr^ 
IS 
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Vol. II) as may be seen in Utbi or Baihaki. Indeed if there 
was superiority in weapons it was on the side of the Hindus. 
They knew, it is clear, how to make good steel. The iron piltar 
at Delhi is a wonder even to the moderns (who are surprised at 
its manufacture in a way that it does not rust); and Indian 
swords were prized by the soldiers of Mahmud. Utbi poetically 
makes the sword of a Turkish soldier exclaim “lam a Hindu 
of a good family” (p. 216 ) thereby referring to the better steel 
of that weapon made in India, and we find that in the plunder of 
battle-fields swords and arms of the slain Hindu soldiers were 
objects of special attention* We do not think there was any 
superiority of discipline on the side of the Mahomedans or that 
the Mahomedan army had been disciplined in the modern sense. 
Their horses might have been better as Afghanistan and Persia 
produce better horses as even Rajasekhara notes. But Rajputana 
horses were not bad and imported Arabian and Persian horses 
could be had in plenty. In fact the Pratihara emperors of 
Kanauj, coming from Rajputana as they did, were well-known 
for their cavalry and they were for that reason called Hayapatis. 
And the Hindus had one powerful arm in addition viz. the 
elephant which the Mahomedans did not possess. Even the Turks 
subsequently coveted this arm and developed it; for we see 
Sabuktagiu and Mahmud using elephants against the Turks of 
Kashgar and using them with effect (Utbi). It is curious to note 
that while the Hindus could not use the elephants against 
the Turks of Mahmud, Mahmud could use the same elephants 
against the Turks of Ilek-khan with great effect. This is suffici¬ 
ent to prove the great generalship of Mahmud and the incompet¬ 
ence of India’s commanders. How Mahmud made the Hindu 
elephant arm ineffectual we are not told by Mahomedan writers 
though we are told by Greek historians how Alexander discom¬ 
fited the same arm of Porus. It may be noted that even after 
Sabuktsgin and Mahmud had begun to use elephants in their 
armies their drivers remained Hindus. In fact during a succeed¬ 
ing reign at Ghazni the Hindu drivers of elephants were remiss 
in their duty and were severly punished (Baihaki). Strangely 
enough at the present day this art is wholly lost by the Hindus 
and elephant-drivers are all Mahomedans now (E. II143). 


* Panjab produoes iron at Xalabagh and Bbera and Nizamabad are 
weUrknown for the excellent awards which are manufactured there even 
now as may be known from specimens placed in the Lahore museum. 
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It is therefore, difficult to conceive how the method of 
warfare of the Turks was different from that of the Hindus unless 
we take into account the extreme cruelty with which ‘■he Turns 
treated the vanquished. It iB undeniable that of all nations the 
Hindus in their history behaved with the greatest humanity 
towards their conquered foes. They never massacred even the 
fighting population as the Turks under Mahmud did. When we 
say that Mahmud wsb not cruel we compare him with other 
Mahomedan conquerors, especially the Mogul Zangis or Timur. 
Compared with the conduct of Hindus when conquering, his 
method must indeed have struck terror into the hearts of the less 
cruel people of India. Fighting men were usually massacred and 
innocent people were enslaved and carried into captivity and 
towns and villages were often destroyed. Even in European 
history we find war conducted with far more cruelty both in 
ancient and modern times. Even the Greeks arid the Romans 
were very cruel in the treatment of conquered foes and massacre 
and enslavement were the Constant concomitants of conquest in 
war. In this sense Mahmud’s method of warfare was novel; but 
this cannot be treated as one of the causes of the downfall of the 
Panjab. We are trying to find out why the Hindu armies were 
defeated; though no doubt the terrible consequences of one defeat 
might impair the morale of -Hindu soldiers in subsequent en¬ 
counters. 

The political ideas of the Turks 3nd the Hindus were almost 
exactly the same. Both had no idea of representative govern¬ 
ment, though the Hindus may have had them in pre-Gupta days 
of rights of people or of responsibilities of kings. They knew 
only one form of government viz. the despotic and had no idea 
of a nation in the modern sense. There was no feeling of 
nationality or of patriotism. The kings became kings by heir¬ 
ship or by the favour of God manifested by giving success in 
battle. Neither the Turks of Mahmud nor the Hindus of Jaipal 
fought as the Germans and the French fought in the last 
European War under the high impulse of nationality and patriot* 
ism. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that a feeling of strong 
nationality which always prompts stubborn fighting gave the 
Turks the success which they invariably achieved; for such feel¬ 
ing never existed among the Turks who only fought for Mahmud. 
They were fighting not for a nation but for a king. No doubt 
the zeal of Mahomadanism supplied the place of patriotism and 
the religious fervour of the newly converted Turks and Afghans 
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was a great factor in the success of Mahmud. But this does not 
constitute a novelty of ideas nor would it have been a cause of 
the downfall of the Panjab had it been opposed by an equally 
strong religious zeal of the Hindus. Lastly we do not see any 
novelty in the social manners of the Turks that contributed to 
file downfall of the Hindus. Even in manners as in ideas the 
Turks were practically like the Hindus who opposed them. The 
Hindus of the Panjab and Kabul then were flesh-eaters and not 
vegetarians and even at this day Panjab is less vegetarian than 
the other provinces of India. The Hindus were not beaf-eaters 
no doubt, but that cannot, in our view, have contributed to any 
extent to the fall of Kabul and the Panjab. 



CHAPTER XIX 


DOWNFALL OF THE PANJAB-PROBABLE CAUSES 

The causes of the downfall of nations, peoples, or kingdoms, 
have always been a subject of deep interest to historians both in 
ancient and modern times; and historians have formulated differ¬ 
ent theories in different cases which cannot have universal 
application. The fall of Greece before Rome, of Rome before the 
Goths and of Constantinople before the Turks present different 
aspects and must necessarily be assigned to different causes. 
Even in India, as said before, the causes of the fall of Sind in 
712, of the Panjab in 1009, of Northern India in about 1200, and 
of Southern India about 1300 A. D., are different and Indian 
historians have the difficult task of explaining in each case the 
probable causes of the downfall of each. Yet the general obser¬ 
vations of the great historian of the downfall of the Roman 
Empire have a perennial interest and supply maxims which are 
of universal application. Although the causes of the fall of the 
Roman Empire in the West are actually different from the causes 
which can properly be assigned for the fall of the Panjab, the 
observations of Gibbon well help us in our present inquiry to a 
great extent. 

The natural impulse to " assign fortune of Rome as the cause 
of the misfortune of Greece” had to be first overcome in the 
manner in which Polybius a great historian of the Greeks did it 
by showing the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome. “ The 
unique constitution of Rome which united freedom of popular 
assemblies with the wisdom of a senate and the executive powers 
of a regal magistrate, the oath of military service of ten years im¬ 
posed on every citizen in the cause of the country which contin¬ 
ually poured into the field young freemen and soldiers, the mili¬ 
tary system of Rome with its remarkable legion superior in active 
strength to the Macedonian phalanx, these institutions of peace 
and war explain according to Polybius the success of a people in¬ 
capable of fear and impatient of repose. The ambitions design of 
oonquaring the world was attempted and achieved and the perpetual 
violation of justice was maintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage”. But even this great world empire 
declined and felL “It was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of 
decay. The causes of destruction multiplied with the extent 
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of conquest The victorious legions in distant wars acquired 
the vices of mercenaries and first oppressed the republic and then 
violated the purple. The emperors were reduced to the expedient 
of corrupting the discipline which rendered the legions formidable 
alike to the enemy and the sovereign, the vigour of the military 
government was^relaxed and the Roman world was overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians 

“ The introduction or at least the abuse of Christianity bad 
some influence on the fall of the Roman Empire. The clergy 
successfully preached the doctrines of patience and pusillanimity 
and the active virtues of society were discouraged; the last 
remnantB of the military spirit were buried in the cloister; a 
large portion of public and private wealth was consecrated 
to the specious demands of charity and devotion; the soldiers’ 
pay was lavished on the useless multitudes of both ssxjs who 
could only plead the merit of abstinence and chastity. The 
Church and even the State were distracted by religious factions, 
the attention of emperors was diverted from camps to synods. 
The Roman world was oppressed by a new species of tyranny 
and the persecuted sects became the secret enemies of the 
country.” (Gibbon by Bury IV p. 172-5). This extract is 
rather long but these observations and some others in this 
chapter are of everlasting interest and validity; and although the 
causes of the fall of the Panjab with which we are immediately 
concerned are entirely different from the causes which led to the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire, they afford indications which 
are valuable not only in the inquiry before us but in the more 
important question of the causes of the fall of India in the days 
of Prithviraj with which we shall have to deal at the end of 
this volume. 

If we take into view the condition of the Hindus of the 
Panjab and the Moslems of Ghazni and see how far the former 
were inferior or superior to the latter in those respects which 
contribute to the strength or weakness of kingdoms, we shall be 
able to arrive at a correct idea of the probable causes of the 
downfall of the Panjab. We have seen that the Turks were 
not more united than the Hindus, ; ipdeed disunion was as 
much a bane of the Turks as of the' Hindus and Utbi, descri¬ 
bing the disunion among the Turks beyond the Oxus, quotes 
the verses of the Koran "Their power is very great between 
them if they are united but their hearts are diverse. We have 
sent enmity between than and.hatred for ever.” The Turks 
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were again as civilized or rather uncivilized as the Hindus 
using the same weapons, having no popular assemblies and 
no national spirit and without legions or phalanxes. The Hindu 
kingdom of the Panjab was not again so large, like the Roman 
Empire, as to fall by its own weight. The Turks did not attack 
India in overwhelming swarms like the Goths and the Vandals. 
Moreover the Turks were not more warlike or of stronger 
physique or more inured to toil and exertion than the Afghans 
of Kabul and the Rajputs of the Pan jab who opposed them in the 
beginning. Indeed the Hindus of the Panjab were used as 
soldiers by Mahmud himself and his successors in their battles 
and in the battle fought by Mahmud against Ilek-khan king 
of the Turks beyond the Oxus Hindus fought bravely on the 
side of Mahmud. The Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not 
further ill-governed and there were no traitors who assisted the 
Moslems. And finally Mahmud’s kingdom of Ghazni in the 
beginning was small compared with the kingdom of Kabul and 
the Panjab ruled by Jaipal and his army must have been also 
comparatively smaller than that of the latter. There even do not 
appear to be any factions, religious or political, to distract the 
attention of Jaipal. These apparent causes of superiority in the 
one and decay in the other being absent may be kept out*of mind 
and we will see in what respect the Turks were superior to the 
Hindus or the latter inferior to the former. 

The foremost superiority of the Turks was in the per¬ 
sonality of their general Mahmud. We do not generally 
realise the value and power of personalities. As stated before, 
nature produces from time to time men who by their mental 
and physical power change the destinies of kingdoms or the 
face of the human world. One Buddha or one Jesus was powerful 
enough to turn half the world towards peace, one Mahomet 
could turn the other half towards the principle of force in the 
propagation of truth. In the field of politics we see the 
immense influence of one Shivaji who secured independence 
to the Maratha people for two centuries and established, their 
reputation for ever. It is our firm conviction that without the 
personal factor of Shivaji the Marathas could not have achieved 
T^hat they achieved and; it is our firm opinion that without 
Mahmud the Turks could not have overthrown the Hindus 
of the Panjab, The case of Mahmud is exactly similar to 
that of Shivaji. Endowed with indomitable courage and in¬ 
defatigable energy they both formed great designs and had the 
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necessary resourcefulness and resolution to put their conceptions 
into execution. Nobody at the time of Shahaji could have 
thought it possible to free Mah&rashtra from the yoke of 
Mahomedan rule by destroying the Bijapur power in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity and defeating the immense imperial Mogul 
armies of distant Delhi. And yet Shivaji formed that seemingly 
impossible plan and carried it out in his own life-time by his 
unique powers of organization and his immense moral force* 
Nobody similarly could then have thought that the small 
kingdom of Ghazni could destroy the powerful kingdom of 
Kabul in its vicinity or defeat the imperial armies of distant 
Kanauj. Yet Mahmud in his high ambition conceived that 
bold design and by his energies and personal influence put it 
into execution. Shivaji stands no doubt on a higher moral 
pedestal than Mahmud as he devoted his energies to the noble 
task of freeing his people from the thraldom of a foreign power 
and religion, while Mahmud conceived and carried out the 
project of enslaving other people, of conquering other kingdoms 
and imposing upon them a foreign religion. All the same, 
almost impossible purposes were formed by both and achieved by 
both by unique qualities. Both had in the beginning only a 
small army and a nucleus kingdom; hut both increased them 
by their resourcefulness and their power of organization. Shivaji 
indeed had a very small army inherited from his father; yet 
he eventually organised a striking force that could defeat even 
the imperial Mogul armies and plunder rich Mogul cities. 
Mahmud did the same and created an army which at the close 
Of hi < life amounted to a lakh of foot, half a lakh of horse and 
1300 elephants as stated before. Mr. Sardesai thinks that Mahmud 
had already a large force which he had perforce to feed and 
employ in conquering India. But this does not seem to be true 
though probably he had at the beginning a larger force than 
Shivaji had. But even if he had a large force, if he had been 
incapable, what was there to prevent him from disbanding it 
gradually? And whence was the money to come, even if Turk 
or Afghan turbulent spirits were available in numbers? Thr 
plunder of Temples and idols came in later. And whence did 
Shivaji get his resources ? Even the men whom he had at hand 
for turning into soldiers were peaceful Mftvalas. The greatness 
of great men lies indeed in their power to find men and money 
and to train them and use them in file proper Way. The great¬ 
ness lies in the unshaking resolve and file burning desire. " Get 
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up” says Vidula, in the famous Mabfibharata episode, to her 
whining son defeated and dispossessed of his kingdom. “ Get 
up with the firm resolve of fighting and getting your kingdom 
back and you will find the men and the money you want.” 
The organizing power and the moral ascendancy of both Shivaji 
and Mahmud are apparent in their training up their people so as 
to fit them for tough fighting and make them ready to die for 
them and further in keeping the trenchant weapon they had 
forged under due control. For, as Gibbon has said, legions 
become dangerous not only to the enemy but also to their master. 
Where national feeling does not exist to restrain or defeat the 
ambition of traitorous governors and generals, they can only be 
kept in their proper sphere by the overpowering personality of 
the master. When the dominating personality is removed, the 
formidable army becomes the destroyer of its own master 'as wo 
actually find Happening later on in the case of the incapable 
successors of Mahmud himself- Many feudatories became inde¬ 
pendent and a king of Ghazni was seized and blinded by his 
own generals. The very formidable nature of the striking 
machine forged by Mahmud or Shivaji and the successful use 
of it by them for their own purposes* prove the immense power 
which they wielded over the hearts of their soldiers and captains. 

Looking to the opponents of Mahmud, we do uot fi*id any 
men of great a capacities as a general or organiser. Jaipal no 
doubt acquitted himself honourably and valiantly in the task 
before him. But what was there to prevent him from organising 
a strong army when he became aware of the danger ? Indeed 
what was there to prevent him from the beginning from main¬ 
taining a powerful army against all eventualities? It is the 
first duty of every king or state to maintain a strong army 
capable of defending the people against internal foes or external 
enemies. And Jaipal had ample materials at hand in men and 
money. Indeed Harsha who began with a moderately sized 
kingdom and who eventually conquered the whole of Northern 
India maintained an army, only one arm of which consisted 
of 60000 elephants. And he maintained this vast army without 
plundering any towns or temples. And yet he had immense 
riches to bestow in charity on Brahmins and Sramanas at his 
five-yearly almsgiving festivals at Prayftga. The great defect 
of the Hindu kings opposed to Mahmud both in Kabul and 
Kanauj was that they appear to have neglected their armies 
unlike their predecessors Bhima and Bhoja. The soldiers’ pay. 
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in the immortal words of Gibbon, was perhaps lavished on the 
endowment or temples and the decoration of idols; for we read 
of no large standing'armies at both places. The Arab travellers 
of the tenth century AL B. recorded that India was famous for its 
armies. That fame c wSs belied by the Indian kingdoms in the 
eleventh century. The kingdom of Fabul and the Panjab was 
extensive enough to support a strong army and Jaipal need not 
have sought the aid of neighbouring kings and collected a 
confederate force. Even this confederate force failed because it 
had not a great general to lead it; a Duke of Wellington to 
match Napoleon. * It is sometimes thought that a confederate 
army cannot fight with the strength of a single army. This is 
not true, as we actually find that confederate armies won on the 
plains of Prance both in the past and in the present century. 
There must be no doubt one controlling mind and we have stated 
that the confederate armies of India were under the single leader^ 
ship of Jaipal or Anandpala. But they failed because they were 
no match for Mahmud and they failed for other reasons also 
which we proceed to notice. 

I. The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus 
had a groat deal to do with their defeat in the Panjab. The 
dominant binding sentiment on either side was not national but 
religious, as has already been stated. But while the religious 
zeal of the Mahomedans was stubborn and overpowering, the 
religious sentiment of the Hindus was weak and almost apathetic. 
It was to be expected that the zeal of the M slem and the greed 
of the robber would be equally met by the fervour of the Hindu 
and tne indignation of the robbed. Not only were temples plun¬ 
dered and idols rifled of their jewels but hundreds and thousands 
Of Hindus were forcibly converted. It is, therefore, natural to 
expert that the Hindus would have fought with all the exaspera¬ 
tion and the courage of the defiled and the despoiled. And equally 
matched as they were in number and civilization, perhaps even 
superior, they should not have accepted defeat. But the zeal of 
the Hindus has always been mild for various reasons. For one, 
he is usually tolerant. It is a oommon experience that while a 
Mahomedan’s exasperation is most acute at tbe least insult offered 


* 'I he Oxford history of India by Smith states that the confederate 
army was led in 1008 by Viealadeva of Ajmer. Unfortunately' we find 
pp authority for this. And thia VIsala even if he I'd it not known ae a 
great oonqueror. 
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to the Koran or to the great Prophet, a Hindu quietly listens 
to any abuse of the Veda or of Rlma and Krishna A Hindu 
is again by habit inaggressive. The Hindu religion has always 
preached Ahinsfi and the Hindu is accustomed to pacific modes of 
life. Thirdly, the Hindus had wrong notions about their idols; 
and probably still hare. As stated before, images have no 
miraculous powers and when the idols themselves were found to 
be powerless, it would be superstitiously thought useless for man 
to resist where even the deity has thought fit to submit But it 
must be remembered that an image after all is an emblem and 
if the emblem is insulted it is not the metal or the stone that 
is insulted nor the deity which it represents, for it is above all 
insult. It is they who are really insulted, who believe in that 
emblem. When the face of the statue of Queen Victoria was 
tarred in Bombay, it was not the marble that was insulted nor 
the good Queen Victoria but it was the British nation which 
was, and which was intended to be, insulted which had set up 
the statue But by a wrong philosophy or rather by supersti¬ 
tion the Hindus thought the deities powerless against Mahmud 
who was bound to succeed as it was destined that the Sanitaria 
Dbarma was to suffer in the Kali age. Such reasoning naturally 
acted upon the minds of the Hindus more forcibly when acci¬ 
dents actually happened which worked against them and they 
did not fight with that resentment and exasperation which should 
have animated those whose temples had been desecrated and 
whose houses had been dishonoured. 

II. Secondly, the fall of the Punjab may also be attributed 
to the political apathy of its people. Unfortunately for twelve 
centuries before this, Panjab had been ruled by foreign kings. 
It may be said that for twenty centuries from the time of Porus 
down to the time of Ranjitsingh, Panjab bad no kings of itB own.. 
It was ruled by foreign Hindu or Mlechcnha rulers from the time 
of Alexander to that of Mahmud, by Macedonians, by Maurras, 
by Sakas, by Bactrian Greeks, by Kushans, by Huns, by Kashmi¬ 
rians, by Sindhis and lastly by the Shahi kings of Kabul and 
after Mahmud by Mahomedan kings of Ghazni and Delhi for 
eight centuries more, till the Sikhs gave to the Panjab native 
kings, after a foreign rule extending over two thousand years. 
When Mahmud conquered the Panjab, there was no political 
consciousness awake in the minds of its people. Though Aryans 
the people had lost all desire, even they had the ability, to 
enjoy self-rule or independence ai "it demur to be 
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ruled by. a Moslem Turk from Ghazni instead of a Brahmin 
Afghan from Kabul. They were apathetic to the change of rule 
that was coming upon them and they did not resist with that 
stubbornness which belongs to a people fighting to preserve 
independence. Panjab was thus lost to Mahomedans in one 
battle. Kingdoms have no doubt been lost in one battle in west¬ 
ern history also. England indeed was acquired by William the 
Conqueror in one battle. But while the people of England made 
the Norman kings their own, the people of the Panjab were made 
their own by the Mahcmedan kings of Ghazni and the Panjab 
was practically sliced off from India in 1009 as Sind was in 
712 A. D. 

It may here be objected that these two causes can be assigned 
as the causes of the downfall, not only of the Panjab, but of all 
Indian kingdoms; indeed of most Asiatic people. This is no 
doubt true and we shall have to mention these causes also when 
discussing the causes of the downfall of Northern India at the 
end of Book VII in this very volume. The weakness of the 
religious feeling of the Hindus and their political apathy are 
their dominant characteristics over the whole of India. But 
what we wish to emphasize here is that while those other causes 
which chiefly led to the downfall of the Rajput kingdoms of 
Northern India about 1200 A. D. as we shall show later on, did 
not exist in the Panjab viz. internecine fighting and rigidity of 
caste, these two causes which alone existed in the Panjab operated 
with greater force there than elsewhere and are thus the only 
causes which can be assigned to its downfall. How this is so 
we proceed to explain at length. The religious or political tend- 
encier of peoples are the results of historical development and 
are capable of examination and explanation. 

The Panjab had no doubt been the home of Vedic Aryans 
from the most ancient days; the place where the Vedic hymns 
were mostly composed and sung at sacrifices, the place where 
even later Vedio civilisation developed. GSndhSra and Madra 
are the lands of Pfinini and Aivapati the teachers of grammar 
and philosophy. The Upanishads contain many references to the 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas of these famous lands on the west and 
east of the Indus. But the “ land of the five rivers and the sixth 
Indus” subsequently became a home of Buddism, next only to 
Magadha- Buddha himself preached successfully in Afghanistan 
and the Panjab and later on Mah&yftna Buddhism was evolved 
under Kanishka in this 1 <* Purushapura and TakshatilA two 
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places of Vedlc fame became centres of Buddhist learning. The 
Panjab, therefore, though originally the home of Indo-Aryans 
( and even now it is pre-eminently Indo-Aryan as Sir H. Risley 
found from facial measurements taken at the census of 1901), 
was less strong in the Hindu sentiment than the rest of India 
even in the days of the present MahabhSrata of 250 B. C. (see 
note). It continued to be so in the days of Hiuen Tsang who in 
630 A. D. recorded that Kapisa or Kabul with Nagar (Jalalabad), 
and Udyana (Swat) with Taxila were entirely Buddhist, while 
Peshawar and the Panjab were half Buddhist (see Vol. I p. 48). 
Caste which was weak even in Vedic times became still 
weaker in Buddhist days. Brahmanism developed in the land 
of the Sarasvatl and caste gathered strength in Upper India, 
while it remained fluid in the Panjab “ where a Brahmin would 
become a barber one day and a Brahmin again on the next ” 
(See note). When, after Harsha, Buddhism was overthrown 
in India by the efforts of KumSrila and Sankara and modern 
Hinduism was evolved, Buddhism no doubt disappeared even 
from the Panjab, but the Hindu influence from the south was 
too distant to correct the laxity of caste and food prevailing 
there. And we can thus see why at the time when Mahmud 
conquered the Panjab, the Hindu sentiment among the people 
was particularly weak. The people lacked that intensity of 
faith in the Varnasrama Dharma which characterised the people 
of the Gangetio valley and they consequently did not resist 
forcible conversion with stubborness and ceased to worship the 
idols which Mahmud had broken with more ease than could have 
been expected of a Hindu population possessing all the physical 
superiority of the Aryan race. 

As regards political apathy the Panjab at this time was 
also in a worse condition than the rest of India. No doubt 
political consciousness had been dormant not only in the Panjab 
but all over India from the most ancient times. The political 
ideas indeed of all the Eastern peoples are even now yet un¬ 
developed. The idea that the country belongs to the people 
and not to the king is only slowly developing in recent years. 
The usual political conception under despotic rule is that the 
country belongs to the king and not that the king belongs to 
the country. The king, therefore, need not be from among the 
people. The Vedic Aryans had more advanced political ideas, 
it must be admitted, for the people then in reality formed the 
nation. In Vedic times the country and the king were both 
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named after the people, the 'peoples’ named in the singular 
denoting'the king and in the plural the country ; e. g. Madra, 
S&lva, Kura, Panchala etc. Even down to the days of Alexander 
there were nations or peoples in the Panjab among whom there 
were no kings. The MSlavas, the Yaudhoyas, the Salvas, 
and others according to Arrian were without kings; and had 
the republican form of government. These peoples are called 
ganaB in the Mah&bharata. Whatever may be the case in Vedic 
or epic days, in later times, however, the kingly form of govern¬ 
ment became the rale throughout India and the country with 
its people came to be looked upon as the king’s property. Nation¬ 
ality could not develop under such a form of government. But 
while in Northern India there were native kings and there was 
some national feeling alive, in the Panjab owing to long con¬ 
tinuous foreign rale even this modicum of national feeling 
did not exist and the people were entirely apathetic as to who 
ruled them. This is the reason why the people generally offered 
no resistance when Anandpala lost his battle and they quietly 
acknowledged Mahmud as ruler. 

For these reasons viz: weakness of Hindu religious feel¬ 
ing and political apathy, the Panjab thus fell easily before the 
onslaught of Mahmud. Political consciousness is awakening 
under the British rule and the changed aspect of the whole 
civilised world. But if the Hindus of the Panjab wish to main¬ 
tain their position in the straggle of faiths in that province, 
they ought to strengthen their religious sentiment, abiding as it 
is even now, and develop it into a force equal to that of Sikhism 
or Mahomedanism. 

It maj* perhaps be asked, were there no Kshatriyas in the 
Panjab at that or any previous time and if there were, why did 
they not attempt to establish their own kingdoms ? That the 
Panjab is predominantly Aryan is, as stated before undoubted 
and there were then as now, thousands of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas of Aryan blood in the Panjab. But the massacres of 
fi gh ting populations which Alexander and later conquerors sys¬ 
tematically perpetrated deprived the Panjab of almost the whole 
of the ruling class. The representatives of those valiant clans of 
Kshatriyas who opposed Alexander, of the Sibis, the Malavas, 
the Madras, the Yaudheyas and others then survived (and still 
survive) in the Panjab. But they had become agriculturists 
and often heads of villages according to the Apaddharma rule 
for the Kshatriyas prescribed in the Smritis and specially in th 3 
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ParSsara Smjiti (See Vol. II page 183). The Kshatriyas of 
the Panjab, valiant and able-bodied as they were had thus long 
lost their ancient special characteristic viz: the desire and the 
determination to rule others and not to be ruled by others, the 
* Isvarabh&va ’ noted in the Bhagavadgita as belonging to 
Kshatriyas and they ceased to care who ruled, so long Nos they 
preserved a sort of semi-independence in their village life. Such 
zamindars were not disturbed by any ruling power, whether 
Greek, Kushan, Hun, or Turk nor by Kashmir or Sind which 
ruled from a distance. This, however, led to a gradual distinct¬ 
ion betweeen the ruling Kshatriyas and the agricultural Kshat¬ 
riyas which is still recognised in the Panjab. The former in 
fact are the Rajputs, i. e. sons and descendants of ruling families 
who never cultivated land and who always ruled even if it be in 
one village if not more. This ruling passion of the Rajputs 
immortalized in the minimum demand of Yudhishthira from 
Duryodhana “ Give us five villages one for each brother and you 
may keep the rest of our kingdom," this ruling passion of the 
Rajputs to rule and never to be ruled led the surviving Rajputs 
of the Panjab to emigrate to the submontane hills on the eastern 
border of the Fanjab or to the deserts of Rajputana and to 
countries still southward and eastward. As shown in Volume 
II, the Rajput ruling families of Rajputana came originally 
from the Fanjab from whence they had to retire in consequence 
of the inroads of Greeks, Kushans, Huns, and Turks. Notably 
the Chauhans, the Paramaras, the Bhatis and even the Rathors 
came from the Panjab, and at the present day the Hindu and 
even the Mahomedan Rajputs in the Panjab still declare that 
they belong to these clans. The Bhatis dispossessed of Zabuli- 
stan by the Turks spread over the Panjab and founded a kingdom 
finally in Jaisalmere in Rajputana. The fine Janjuas of the Salt 
Range ( now Mahomedans) are believed to be Anavaes or des¬ 
cendants of Anu and are the most valiant Kshatriyas in the 
Panjab. These and other warlike modern clans are the ancient 
Kshatriyas who preserved their independence by becoming head¬ 
men of villages and even agriculturists. 

But these also in ancient times did not care to establish 
kingly ruling families because the alien Mlechha rulers always 
accepted the religion of the conquered and in effect became 
native kings. Just as the Normans coming as conquerors became 
one with the conquered being already of the same religion as the 
Saxons and Britons, so the Greeks, the Kushans, the Sakas 
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pnd the Huns became in India Buddhists or Vaishnavas and 
latterly Mihirakula was a staunch Saiva and their rale was 
never felt as a foreign rule. The kings of Kashmir, of Sind, and 
of Kabul who later on ruled the Panjab were Hindus and one 
with the people in manners and civilization and were never felt 
as foreign rulers. When file Turks conquered the Panjab the 
difference' of religion indeed made the foreign rule intolerable 
by the destruction of temples and idols, and Mahomedan rule 
was also generally more oppressive, as we shall show later on, 
than Hindu rule. Yet the land-owning valorous Kashatriya 
tribes of the Panjab made no effort to establish a kingdom of 
their own for another reason and that was the forcible conver¬ 
sion of many of these tribes. The conversion of almost the whole 
fighting population of western Fanjab has introduced a factor of 
cleavage in the people of this province,—the most warlike in the 
whole of India—which has unfortunately made it the most un¬ 
fitted to attain'self-rule. Why these tribes did not strenuously 
resist forcible conversion may be explained by their human 
desire to escape massacre and by their natural affection for their 
land and hereditary headship of villages'as also by their weak 
Hindu feeling. The superstition of the Hindus that persons 
once defiled by eating beef and other heinous offences cannot be 
taken back into Hinduism made the cleavage permanent. The 
sympathies of these Mahomedan population, though originally 
Kshatriya.by race and still observing certain Hindu customs, 
naturally went with the Mahomedan rulers; and the Panjab 
was again incapable of establishing a kingly line of its own, 
until we come to the Sikh rulers of the eighteenth century. 
Sikhism indeed resisted and eventually conquered Mahomedan 
oppression by organizing itself by a system akin to the conscri¬ 
ption of ' ancient Qreece and Borne or modern Germany and 
Prance. Guru Govindasing saw the necessity of transforming 
every Sikh into a soldier and the martial qualities of the people 
of the Panjab naturally aided him and enabled him to transform 
Sikhism into a militant religion like the Mahomedan religion 
itself. We have traced the history of the Panjab down to the 
present day to show why its people were and are politically 
apathetic. How modern enviroments will act upon the 
political consciousness of the people, now triply divided into 
Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs is outside the scope of our work 
and must be left to the political thinkers of the present and the 
future. 
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The reasons why Hindu kings of Northern India did not 
attempt to establish their rule over the Panjab may be briefly 
noticed. We have already seen that half the population 
of the Panjab was Mahomedan now and did not encourage 
such attempt. Kashmir was then not strong enough noi 
Kanauj, to make the attempt. The Chauhans of Sambhar 
were at a distance and finally no great hero arose among them 
who could attempt this difficult task though Vlsala III, had he 
lived long enough, might have made this effort which he 
expressly said he had left to his descendants (See his inscription 
noted in Chauhan chapter). 

NOTE—MAHABHJRATA ON THE LAXITY OF RELIGIOUS 
FEELING IN THE PAN JAB. 

In the Karpa Parva chapters 40 to 45 we have a spirited dialogue 
between Earn* and Salya, the former depleting the bad manners and the 
religious laxity of the people of the Panjab and the latter offering no 
defence practically. This shows that the people of ArySvarta or modern 
U. P. and Delhi looked down upon the Hindus of the Panjab in the time of 
Alexander and succeeding centuries. “In their houses people laugh and 
danoe eating beef and drinking wine eating also Saktu and fish. From the 
Madra country and in GandbSru ( beyond the Indus) parity has dis¬ 
appeared. In the Mantra or charm against soorpion-bite they shy 4 1 will 
not associate with a man from Madra country;: this poison of thine ia 
destroyed" ( ohap. 43). In chapter 44 we have “One.should not go to the 
Vahika oquntry in which the five rivers and the sixth Indus flow as it is 
unpurified by the Himalayas, by the Ganges, by the Jumna and the Sara- 
svati and'as it is void of true religion and cleanliness. The eaters of beef 
with garlic and the drinkers ot liquor prepared from rice jaugry are 
indeed void of good breeding. That country is oalled Aratta and is void of 
religion; one should not go there; it ie the country of those who are VrStya 
{ without religious ceremonies and without the sacrifioee). If yon drink 
water in Yugandhara town or stay in Aohyutasthala or bathe in the pond 
of BhUtalavya, how will you go to heaven ? An Arya should not reside 
for two days in the Aratta Vahika oountry where a Brahmin becomes a 
Kshatriya and then a Vaisya and then a Sudra and finally a barber and a 
Brahmin again." Salya only replied that there were good and bad men 
in every country. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHMUD. 

Although the Panjab with Kabul did not form part of 
Hindu India henceforward, we must give a short account 
of the kingdom of .Ghazni during the reigns of Mahmud’s 
successors, with such references to Hindu India as are found 
therein in detail. The history of the Ghaznavide kings is 
given in short by the Tabakat-i-Nasiri written by Minhaj-us- 
siraj a learned man who was Kazi of Delhi and its empire 
under several kings and lastly under Nasiruddtn and Ghiya- 
guddin Balban ( Elliot II p. 260), and who wrote this history 
and dedicated it to Nasiruddin about 1250 A. D. A detailed 
gossipping account of the reign of Masa’ud written by Baihaki 
who was almost an eye-witness of the events he describes and 
who wrote about 1050 A D. is also available and is very inform¬ 
ing. From these two we give below a short history of the Ghaz¬ 
navide kings, who followed Mahmud, with such references in 
detail to Hindu India as are found therein. 

Mahmud’s two sons Masa’ud and Muhammad were born on 
the same day from different mothers. Masa’ud was so strong 
physically that his mace could not be wielded even by Mah¬ 
mud but he was unruly and turbulent. Muhammad was, on the 
other hand, gentle and promising and therefore in the good 
graces of his father. Believing Masa’ud would oppress the 
people and the army, Mahmud had "lamed Muhammad as 
his successor and the permission of the Khalifa to add his 
name in the Khutba had been obtained. When some officer 
expressed his condolence to Masa’ud privately, he in the usual 
Mahomedan spirit observed "The sword is a better guarantee 
of the throne than documents.” And events actually happened 
as had been anticipated. Masa’ud was governor in Khorasan, 
like Mahmud himself, at the time of their father’s death, and 
marched against his brother Muhammad who had meanwhile 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, in the same way as Mahmud 
had marched against his brother Ismail. But unlike Mahmud, 
Masa’ud blinded his defeated brother and always kept him a 
close prisoner. And when he became the master of the exten¬ 
sive empire of Mahmud he recovered all the sums Muhammad had 
distributed among his officers, even by torture. If Mahmud 
resembles Shivaji, his son Masa’ud resembles Sambh&ji almost in 
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every respect. The latter was as powerful physically as Masa'ud 
and he too after his father’s death defeated Rajaram and killed 
his mother. He ruled vigorously for about ten years and was 
eventually seized by Aurangzeb and cruelly put to death. 
Masa’ud met a similar tragio end after reigning vigorously for 
about ten years. Both Sambh&ji and Masa’ud were strong in 
their religious beliefs. Masa’ud persecuted heretics as Mahmud 
had done and also led some religious expeditions into Hindustan. 

The ordered' nature of government inherited from Mahmud 
appears from the interesting details given by Baihaki as to how 
ministers were appointed with the most elaborate ceremonies, 
how the Sultan consulted the minister in every matter and how 
correspondence passed between them through the private secretary 
and how regularly written orders were passed. The Indian 
province was administered through a Eazi and a commander-in- 
chief both of whom resided at Lahore. “ The Kazi was the head 
of the civil administration and collected taxes and dispensed 
justice while the commander-in-chief made war, took tribute, 
seized upon elephants and chastised refractory Hindu chiefs ” 
(Elliot II p. 118). When Ahmad Nialtagin was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of Hindustan, ho received a royal Khillat, 
“ royal verbal orders and a written out diploma. Thep an oath 
was given to him and he put his signature to his bond that he 
would serve faithfully and these papers after being shown to the 
king were given into the charge of the record keeper ” (Elliot II 
p. 119). It is interesting to note that some refractory troops and 
slaves, liberated with leteers of freedom, were handed over to 
Nialtagin for safe keeping and employment, but they were not 
to be sent beyond the Chandrabhaga river or mix with the Lahore 
army. Probably if they went to Lahore they would create 
mischief in that capital and perhaps going beyond it into Hindu 
independent territory they would create more trouble. 

One of the duties of the commander was to make raids into 
Hindustan and to collect tribute from Thakurs, the refractory 
turbulent zemindars already described who belonged to the Ksha- 
triya caste. And Nialtagin made a raid into Hindustan going as 
far as Benares where Baihaki states that even Mahmud had not 
gone. This makes it certain that Mahmud went as far as Bari 
only when he conquered R&jyapala on the Bahib which must be 
some river in Oudh (Ghaggar or Gomati). There was a quarrel 
between Nialtagin and the Eazi (the civil and the military 
powers in India under the British too sometimes were at variance 
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and caused loss-and finally the constitution of India placed the 
military authority under the Governor-general), The ministar 
bad told Nialtagin that “he was the generalissimo of Hindustan 
and the Kazi had no control over him” ( Elliot II p. 128). And 
Nialtagin quarrelled with the Kazi and led an expedition into 
Hindustan with the consent of Masa’ud who had sided with 
Ahmad in his quarrel. 

The expedition is thus described by Baihaki: “ He crossed 
the Ganges and marched by the left bauk. He suddenly appear¬ 
ed before Benares which belonged to the territory of Ganga. 
The city was two parsangs square and contained plenty of water. 
The army could only remain there from morning till midday 
because of the peril. The markets of the drapers, perfumers and 
jewellers were plundered. The people of the army became very 
rich and carried off gold, silver, perfumes and jewels and got 
back in safety.” This evidence coming from almost an eye¬ 
witness and unquestionably a contemporary, places the raid in 
1033 A. D. It shows that the city was in the possession of 
G&ngeyadeva Kalachuri of Tripura a powerful king whose 
army was probably near and who was much feared as he was 
known to be a powerful king. The bazar contained shops of 
drapers, perfumers, and jewellers which trades are still thriving 
in Benares. And the statement that Benares had plenty of water 
means that well-water and pond-water was plentiful in the city 
which is situated on a high bank of the Ganges or in the country 
round Benares away from the river. 

This successful raid of Nialtagin turned his head and he 
began to form schemes of founding an independent kingdom 
and to engage Turkaman soldiers direct from Turkey. The 
Kazi, however, reported the matter to Masa’ud, who HiamiapnA 
Nialtagin and sent a Hindu commander to arrest him alive if 
possible. Eventually 'Nialtagin was defeated and pursued by 
some Jats on the Indus and killed. This and other events Bhow 
how powerful generals and slaves become as dangerous to the 
master as to the enemy. 

The employment of Hindu soldiers and generals, even on 
oooasions of trust, showB that Hindus had already risen to 
posts of responsibility under the Moslem rulers of Ghazni. 
Their great bravery is extolled even by Moslem writers. This 
employment of Hindu soldiers began in the days of Mahmnd 
himself. Indeed Jaipal maintained a force of 2000 Hindus 
St Ghazni for some .years and Elliot himself thought it curious 
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that Hindu soldiers should serve as mercenaries under their 
bitterest persecutors (E. II. p. 448). But considering the re- 
ligious and political apathy of the Hindus described before, 
one need not wonder that Hindus have always accepted service 
under foreign governments and have always sought and obtain¬ 
ed distinction by loyalty and efficiency. This early credit 
gained by the Hindus is noted by Elliot who mentions several 
instances of their employment by their bitterest persecutors such 
as that of Sawandrai employed by Masa’ud against the nobles 
who opposed his accession (Sawand with his soldiers was killed 
in the battle) or Bijai Rai, a general employed even by Mahmud 
and called again by Masa’ud’s successors (Elliot II. p. 60). 
This instance of Jats killing Nialtagin shows the loyal service 
performed by Jat subjects for their king. 

The successful raid of Nialt3gin shows the weak state to 
which the kingdom of Kanauj, no longer an empire, had been 
reduced. Rajyapala was already dead and was succeeded by 
Trilochanapala who made a grant at Prayaga in 1026 as already 
stated. But Prayaga must have, like Benares, gone subsequently 
into the possession of Gangcya, who, as will be stated in the 
history of the Kalachuri kings, died at Prayaga. ‘ r .Ve*do not 
know how long Trilochanapala ruled and who succeeded him. 
A king Yasahpala is mentioned in a broken inscription published 
by Colebrooke in his essays (II. p. 278) wherein he is described 
as Maharajadhiraja, but not Paramesvara. He made a grant 
in the Eausainbi Mandala south of the Jumna and southwest 
of Prayaga. Kanauj held undoubted sway in Oudh but the 
Turks of Ghazni emboldened by the raid of Nialtagin made 
further raids into Oudh. The improbable story of Salar Masa’ud, 
Mahmud's sister’s son, may at least suggest the certainty of 
many raids by the Turks especially in Oudh where the scene 
of Salar’s story is laid. It is believed that Salar Masa'ud, had 
his head-quarters at Saraikh in the present Bara-Banki District 
of Oudh and from there made raids in several directions. Many 
districts in Oudh contain sacred places supposed to belong 
to that saint These raids took place probably from 1038 to 1050. 
The story of SslSr is not wholly a fiction, as we find from 
a Rathod inscription found at Badaun (Ep. Ind. II. pp. 64) 
that one of the kings Madanap&la made the raids of any Amir 
Impossible. We will comment upon this inscription at great 
length elsewhere in another connection. The date of this ins¬ 
cription is not given and that of MadanapSla cannot, therefore. 
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be fixed but we think this is a reference to the raids of Nialtagin 
or SalAr Masa'ud, who must have passed into Oudh via Badaun. 
The Hindu Rajput kings of India resented these raids on their 
sacred places particularly and, as we shall show later on, Bhoja 
of Malwa (1040 A. D.), Karna Kalachuri of Tripur and lastly 
Chandra G&hadav&la drove out these Turks and others men¬ 
tioned before from Upper India and “ freed the country of 
its oppressors.” The last king took Kanauj and established 
a powerful Hindu kingdom there, the effete Pratihara line 
thus ending about 1080 A. D. These later Pratihara kings, 
as shown already, were tributaries of Ghazni and levied an 
impost named Turushkadanda on the villages in their kingdom 
which under the GahadvSlas continued to be realised though not 
paid to the Turks. 

This is a digression, though a necessary one, and we may 
resume our narrative of the Ghaznavide kings. Baihaki relates 
that one year a sudden flood of the Ghazni river did great havoc 
in the city end bodily carried away the bridge on it. The fort 
of Ghazni built by Yakub-i-lais and his brother, however, stood 
firm. Masa’ud, who was a mathematician himself built a new 
bridge over the river of one stupendous span. He also built 
several new palaces and splendid gardens. 

But inspite of the good qualities he was endowed with, viz. 
personal strength and valour, learning and care for his people, 
Masa’ud was unfortunate and was destined to loose the greater 
part of his'kingdom. “ In what was Amir Masa’ud destitute ? ” 
asks ^Baihaki. “ Servants, officers of State, lords of the sword and 
pen, an overwhelming treasury were all his, but destiny decided 
that he should live a reign of pain and vexation and that 
Khurasan, Khwarisan, Re, and the Jabbal should depart from 
his hands." “ The prince made exceeding exertions and collected 
large armies. He passed sleepless nightB in contemplation of 
his schemes, yet his affairs were ruined" (Elliot II). Probably 
the cause may be found in his excessive independence of opinion 
and his refusing to accept advice. The trouble began in Khora- 
san where Mahmud himself had allowed some Turks to settle. 
Prince Mahmud, Masa’ud’s eldest son, was as usual appointed 
governor of Khorosan and Balkh, and in his time Seljukian 
Turks rebelled. The Ghazni army was defeated. The province 
was also invaded from the north and the minister and other 
officers advised Masa’ud to advance personally against the Turks. 
He, contrary to their advice, insisted on leading a holy expedition 
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Into Hindustan and went and invested the fort of HftnsI whioh 
lay to the Bouth of the Sutlej and in the present district of Hissar. 
Masa’ud thus tried to extend his dominions beyond the Panjab. 
This invasion took place in 1037 A. D. It cannot be determined 
who was in possession of this fort and the district. The Hissar 
Gazetteer (p. 19) states that this fort of HansI, which is a very 
old plaoe, was in possession of Anuraj son of Vlsaldeo Chaha- 
mina and TeshtapSla the son of Anuraj was driven out and he 
then founded the Hada dynasty of Boondi.* But as we shall 
see iri the history of the ChrhamSnas later, their king at this 
time was Vakpati and Gaurishankar Ojha states that the Boondi 
Chauhan dynasty was descended: from AsarSja, twelfth king of 
the Chauhan line of Nadul. Whatever the name of the person 
who held the fort, he was a Chahamana no doubt and he fought 
valiantly. Baihaki describes the siege as follows:—“ Fights 
were constantly taking place in a manner that could not be 
exceeded in severity. The garrison made desperate ddfcenoe. 
In the victorious (Moslem) army, the slaves of the household 
behaved very gallantly. At last mines were sprung in five 
places and the walls brought down and the fort was stormed on 
Monday ten days before the close of Rabiul-awal. The Brah¬ 
mins and other high men were slain and their women and 
children carried into captivity. All the treasure that was found 
was divided amongst the army. This fort is known in Hindu¬ 
stan as the virgin fort ” (E. II. 140). 

The above description brings out two new facta First the 
mining of the walls; when we hold that gunpowder was not 
known in those days, it could only have been carried out with 
some other explosive; but what that was it is difficult to say. 
Secondly the slaughter of Brahmins was an advance on the 
severity of Mahomedan fighting in the days of Mahmud (Utbi 
never mentions it in his detailed account, possibly by oversight X 
The Rajputs of Northern India were men of a different spirit 
than the Kshatriyas of the Panjab. They were accustomed to 
rule and never to be ruled. It appears that the fort and the dis¬ 
trict was retaken by the Tomars of Delhi, who were then rising 
to power under the Chauhans, in 1043 A. D. as Firishta has 
related (Hissar Gazetteer p. 20). 

Masa’ud on returning to Ghazni, found that he had commit¬ 
ted a mistake. While trying to extend his dominions south-sast, 

--- : - 1 - 1 - 1 -- 

*It is diSoult-to know wUenoe this statement is taken.' 
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he had lost the most important province of Khorasan in the 
north-west. It was Mahmud alone who could vigilantly 
watch both east and west. The Ssljukian Turks taking advan¬ 
tage of Masa’ud’s forces being engaged in the distant Hindu¬ 
stan attacked and seized Khorasan, They were even preparing 
now to advance on Ghazni and Mass’ud was perturbed. He 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan with all his family and 
treasure and gave orders accordingly. Frantic remonstrances 
were addressed to him by his nobles, generals and officers and 
even by his mother. But Masa’ud as usual was inexhorable and 
unamenable to advice. It is strange to find that this decision 
of the brave king was based on astrology. Curiously enough 
the Turks and even the Arabs were strong believers in 
astrology* like the Hindus, though Mahomet had strictly 
forbidden consulting the stars. "The prime minister wisely 
remonstrated that if his lord went into Hindustan with his 
ladies and his treasure when the news would be known 
among friends and enemies, everybody being desirous of increas¬ 
ing his power, calamity would befall him- ” But the ill-fated 
Masa’ud exclaimed “This dotard does not know what he says. 
That is right which I have determined. I am ready to acknow¬ 
ledge that you have written through affection for me. You must 
wait for further orders; for that which I see yon cannot see. He 
handed over the city and the fort of Ghazni to the Kofral Bu-Ali 
and remarked “ My son Maudud, the minister and a large army 
will be away. Whatever may happen, in the spring I will 
settle the matter in another way. The astrologers have declared 
that my star is not propitious during winter." The Kotwal urged 
that the ladies and the treasure should be secured in strong forts, 
but the Sultan replied that he had determined that they would 
remain with him and prayed to God to grant him peace and wel¬ 
fare in his journey to Hindustan (Baihaki K IL p. 52). 

The Sultan wished to avoid the evil influence of his star ■ y 
going into Hindustan, which then still included, as it includes 
even now the warmer country to the west of the Indus with the 
cities of Wahind, MSrminSrS (?) Bershaur and Kiril (?) (E. II p. 
150); but the evil star destroyed Masa*ud even in Hindustan. 
The Tabakat-i-Nasiri relates that Masa’ud was seized by his own 
rebellious Moslem and Hindu slaves as he was going through 
the Margilan pass (in the hills between Rawalpindi and Attock, 

* Al-Barnoi himself was in astrologer as wall »• astronomer. 
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a few miles to the west of Hasan Abdal) and imprisoned. They 
liberated the blind Muhammad who was in custody and placed 
him on the throne. Masa’ud was taken to the fortress of Gur 
and there murdered. This tragic end of Masa'ud reminds us of 
the tragic end of Sambhaji who too like Masa'ud lost the large 
Maharashtra territory acquired by his father and had left to him 
a distant province Karnatic for refuge as Hindustan was left to 
the kings of Ghazni. Both though endowed with great courage 
and learning and strong in religious zeal came to grief by their 
obstinacy and unamenability to good advice. The unfortunate end 
of both shows how immense resources are of no avail without the 
capacity to use them; and the greatness of Mahmud, as that of 
Shivaji, appears in the fact that he achieved greatness even with¬ 
out any great resources in the beginning. 

We have given the history of Masa’ud at some length 
because it brings out the greatness of Mahmud by relief and 
because the two important expeditions* into Hindustan took 
place in his ‘■ime, one to Benares and the other to Hansi result¬ 
ing in further ..cquisition of territory for some time. We will 
now go on to the history of the remaining kings of Ghazni 
which we give in the briefest manner, with such references in, 
detail to India as occur therein. 

X 

Muhammud was king only for six months; for Maudud, son 
of Masa’ud flew from Balkh, where he was governor, to avenge 
his father’s death. Taking possession of Afghanistan he went 
on to Hiudustan, defeated his uncle and took him and all his 
children prisoner. They were, all killed as also the Turkish and 
Hindu slaves who had seized his father. He returned to Ghazni 
and ruled for nine years. His sons were incapable and the 
officers and nobles raised one of them Mahmud and his uncle 
Ali together to the throne. But both being incapable, complete 
disorder prevailed. After two months they were sent to a 
fortress and Abdul Rashid, a son of Mahmud, was raised to the 
throne in 444 H. (1050 A D.). Alp-Arslan, the Seljuk king of 
Iran and Khorasan advanced against Ghazni but was defeated 
by Tugril, a fearless Blave disciplined under Mahmud, who was 
placed at the head of the Ghazni forces. When he returned 

* A third is mentioned in whicfh Masa’ud is said to have taken a fort 
on the Sarasvati in Kashmir. Bat Bnihaki does not mention it and we do 
net think there ie any Sasasvati river in Kashmir nor does the Tarasiuk 
lion thie invasion. 
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victorious, he killed the Sultan Abdul Rashid and ascended the 
'throne himself. He killed eleven other princes and ruled 
tyrannically. After forty days of misrule, he was killed by a 
Turkish silahdar or arm-bearer (a term of general use in later 
Indian history) on the throne itself. 

Only two princes remained imprisoned in a fort and 
Tugril had sent a messenger ordering their dispatch also. The 
seneschal at the fort cautiously delayed the execution of the 
order for one day only and a pigeon-carrier brought the news 
of Tugril’s murder. The lives of these princes were thus fortu¬ 
nately saved and both beoame Sultans in succession viz. Faru- 
khjad and Ibrahim. Both ruled justly and kindly. Ibrahim 
was a very religious man and translated the Koran into Per¬ 
sian. He had forty daughters and thirty six sons: so that the 
royal family was again full. These daughters were given in 
marriage to learned persons by the' Sultan and one of them was 
married to the grandfather of the author of Nasiri. Ibrahim was 
like Shahu and ruled long (42 years) dying in 492 H. (1100) 
after a peaceful and prosperous reign. His son Masa’ud reigned 
even more justly and liberally. He abolished exhorbitant taxes 
throughout Mahmudi dominions and Zabulistan and remitted 
all tolls and imposts throughout the empire. In his reign a 
religious expedition into Hindustan was led by his Hajib who 
crossed the Ganges and “penetrated to a place where none except 
Mahmud had gone”. The year and the place are not ^mentioned. 
But this makes the raid of S&l&r Masa’ud improbable for 
Mahmud did not go beyond Bari in Oudh. This king died after 
17 years of reign in 509 H. (1118 ). This makes the raid into 
Oudh toe last under an Amir and probably this is the raid 
referred to in the Badaun inscription. 

Arslan his elder son succeeded him but was driven away by 
his younger brother Behram by toe aid of Sultan Sanjar who was 
his maternal unde. But his reign though long (41 years) was 
unhappy. The governor of Hindustan twice rebelled and he had 
twice to attack him, once near Multan and another time in toe 
Siwalio hills. The rebel was, however, eventually destroyed. 
The Ghori chiefs in his absence beoame powerful and took 
Ghazni which they destroyed by fire as will be related later in 
Ghori history. Bahram retired into Hindustan but when the 
Ghoris departed from Ghazni he returned. His son Khuaru 
suooeeded him in 552 H.(1159 AD.). As toe Ghori chiefs had 
shaken toe Ghazni kingdom to toe foundation and as Khusnt 
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'was a weak king, a horde of Gozz Turks attacked and captured 
'Ghazni and retained it for twelve years, when they were driven 
out by Ghiasuddin Ghori. Ehusru as usual retired to Lahore 
and ruled there for seven years. His son Khnsru the mild ruled 
in Lahore for some time but he was taken prisoner by Maham- 
mud Ghori in 587 H. (1191) and eventually put to death with his 
son by order of Ghiasuddin Ghori in 598 (1206 A. D.), when 
the line of Mahmud ended. 

The history of the Ghaznavide kings forcibly exhibits the 
great evils to which despotic systems of government are exposed 
where there is no national sentiment to check them. There is 
always a rule of succession recognised in every country and in 
the west there are formal acts of succession. But when ambit¬ 
ious and unscrupulous persons are not prevented by the strong 
national sentiment of the people from doing mischief, murders of 
kings and sometimes of possible claimants to the throne are often 
committed in such frightful manner and number that birth in a 
royal family becomes indeed a calamity. In the history of 
Hindu kingdoms such scenes are rarely met with though nation¬ 
al sentiment was absent in them‘also because probably the 
Hindu nature is, for well known reasons, less cruel and more 
law-observing. 

We here close this book and will give a detailed account of 
the Ghori kings who supplanted the Ghaznavi line, when we 
come to the history of Prithvlraja in the last book as they over¬ 
threw him and finally conquered India. It is further necessary 
to add that there must have been many raids by Turkish adven¬ 
turers into Hindustan, besides the one described above, as will 
appear from the history of the several Rajput kingdoms given in 
the following book though they are not mentioned by Mahomedan 
historians. 



NOTE 1:—COINS OP THE GHAZNAVI KINGS. 

We find the following interesting, information from a paper by Mr. 
Thomas in J. R. A. S. IX p. 67 and XVII p. 157. It may be stated that 
every king in Ghazni, and generally in India, struck coins in his name 
commemorating his coming to the throne. We, therefore, find coins of 
Alptagin, Sabuktagio, Ismail and Mahmud showing that they beoame 
kings in Ghazni in this order. Eut in all these coins the name of the 
SSmSni emperor, Mansur of Nuh, is also inscribed showing that they were 
subordinate kings of the SSmSni empire. Mahmud first assumed indepen* 
dance as his coin dated 389 H. (1000 A. D.) first omits the mention of a 
ilmifni king. The first coins of Mahmud describe him as Saif-ud-dowla 
a title given him by Nuh in 389 H. (995 A. D.) then as Al-Amir-Yamin- 
ud-dowlat-ya-Amin-ul-mi 1 lit, a title given him by the Khalifa, later as 
Malik-ul-mamSlik, and finally simply as Mahmud without any title when 
he had really beoome so great as to require no titles. He never calls 
himself, strangely enough, Sultan or Ghazi. The title Sultan first appears 
in the coins of Ibrahim (coins 4653 H. or 1061 A. D.). 

Mahmud's coins are found in bilingual form also, for the use of his 
Indian subjects. The legend in DevnSgari is interesting and shows that 
Indian Pandits were at the court of Mahmud. It is as follows.— 
“ ” They had made Mahmud an incarnation 

of Mahcmet and indectified the prophet again with the Avyakta, though 
sometimes the simple words apj m * are found. These ooins 

were struck at Lahore. There were mints at Lahore, Ghazni, Nishapur, 
and three or four more places in the west. There was no mint at Kabul. 

The Gbaznavi kings copied the Kabul Sh3hi coins struck in the name 
of SSmantadeva with recumbent bull (Nandi) on the obverse and borseman 
with tbe name of Mahmud or Masaud on the reverse. The Hindu bull 
was oopied on Mandud'a coins and also later on in Ibrahim's coins dated 
433 H. (1041 A. D.) The coins of Sabukiagin and Mahmud approximate to 
the oaths of tbe Hindu kings of Kabul in weight. It seems that Shahi 
Brahmin kings’ ooins were of silver (called dirhams) and Ghazni and 
Nishapur mint ecins were of gold (called dinar); and copper and small' 
ailver ooina belong both to Hindu and Mahcmedan kinga. 



NOTE 2:—SPELLING AND MEANING OF SOME 
MAHOMED AN NAMES. 


Name 

1 Alptagin (Turki) 

or Alptagin 

2 Sabuktagin „ 

3 Mahmud (Arabio) 

4 Muhammad „ 

5 Shihabuddin „ 

6 Kutubuddin „ 

7 Gbiyasuddin „ 

8 Iyaltimish (Turki) 

9 Al-Beruni (Arabio) 


Spelling adopted Meaning 

Alptagin Alp (strong) and Tagin or Tigin 

(wrestler) 

Sabuktagin Sabuk ( active, expeditious) 
Mahmud The praised 
Muhummad Thepraiser, (The name of the 
prophet is given as Mahomet) 
Shihabuddin The shooting-star of religion 
Kutubuddin The pole-star of religion 
GhiyaBuddin Supporter of religion 
Altamas The lion (?) 

Al-Beruni The outsider (?) 


We may add that the names of oertain towns and provinces are spelt 
as follows ia this book viz-.—Khorasan, Sistan, Baikh, Baghdad (garden 
of justice), Nishapur (this appears to be a Sanskrit name) and Bokhara. 




BOOK VII. 

THE THIRD SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS* 

CHAPTER L 

THE CHAHAMANA8 OF 8AMBHAR AND AJMER. 

One of the famous Rajput clans of the preceding sub-period 
which still flourished in this sub-period and indeed attained to 
greater glory was the Ch&ham&nas of S&mbhar. We have given 
the history of their rise in our second volume chapter III Book 
IV (pp. 90-97) and shown that the first king who established a 
kingdom in S&mbhar, otherwise called the SapSdalaksha territory 
(of 1H lakh villages), was S&manta and he became famous by 
his vigorous opposition to the invading Arabs from Sind about 
750 or 778 A. D. His successors down to the last Prithvlr&ja had 
constant fights with Mahomedans and maintained the struggle 
with great vigour and obstinacy. We have also given in 
Volume II the genealogy of the Ch&ham&nas of S&mbhar from 
Guvaka I, the next important king, to Durlabha whose Harsha 
stone inscription dated V. K 1030 (A. D, 973) has been found. 
In this volume we will give the genealogy of the Chftham&nas 
from Durlabha onwards to Prithvlr&ja their last king and emper¬ 
or of India. The whole genealogy is given in the Bijolia inscri¬ 
ption published by Kavirfija Shy&maldas in J. R. A. S. Bengal LV 
and the same is examined by, Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII and 
also discussed by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha in his Hindi 
edition of Tod’s R&jastan(p. 394). The value of PrithvIrSja 
R&s& as history is almost nU according to most scholars, as has 
been proved by many inscriptions found since Tod wrote his 
great history. The Ohftham&na genealogy, therefore, and also 
the dates given by Tod mainly from Prithvlr&ja R5s& are natur¬ 
ally incorrect and we have to rely for correot genealogy and 
dates on inscriptions and suoh dates as can be guessed for parti¬ 
cular kings by calculation. The Rajputana Gazetteer Vol. Ill B 
(page 65) gives a genealogy of the Ch&ham&nas based on the 
Bijolia inscription but there appear to be a few inaccuracies 
therein which according to your view require to be corrected. 
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We will here give the genealogy of the Chaham&nas of Sambhar 
from Durlabha onwards down to Prithvlraja as we conceive it to 
be, with probable dates, side by side with the genealogy given 
in the Rajputana Gazetteer for comparison. 


Bijolia Insc. St. 1226 


Rajputana Gazetteer 


1 Durlabha A. D. 973 


1 Durlabha 


2 Govindja (e. 988) 

3 VSkpati 4 VlryarBma 
(a. 1003) I 

S Sriohandra 


2 Govinda 

I 

3 VSkpati 

4 Son VijayarStna 


6 Sinhata Dnaala 
(o. 1018) 


(o. 1033) | 

| 5 Durlabha 

7 VIsala alias 
VigraharSja III 


(o. 1063) m. RSjadevI 

8 Prithvlraja I (o. 1078) 
m. RSsalyadevI 


6 Vigraha 

7 Prithvlraja 

8 AjaipSla 

9 ArijorSja 
son ot grandson 


9 Ajayadeva (o. 1093) 
m. Saumalyadevi 

10 ArporSja or ApB 
(o. 1108) 


10 VIsala or Vigraha 


11 Prithviraja 12 Somesvara 


_I_'_ 13 PrithvirSja 

Jagadeva 11 VigrahapBia IV 13 Somesvara 

I alias Visala Ins. J169 A. D. 

12 Prithvlbhata II Ins. 1163 A. D. I 

14 Frithvlr&ja III 
Ao. 0.1179 died 1193 A. D. 
in battle with Shlhabuddia 


Of Prithvlraja III or the last we will speak in a separate 
chapter; for his conflict with Shihabuddin Ghori must be 
treated in great detail as it ended in the final overthrow of 
Northern India and in effect of the whole of this country. His 
dates of accession may be, as we shall show later on, taken to 
be about 1175 A. D. Prom Durlabha whose reign may be tafran 
to begin in A. D. 97,3 down to PrithvirSja III whose reign began 
in 1175 A. D. we have thirteen kingB and a period of about 209 
years giving an average 15V£ yearn per king. In the previous 
section of the genealogy, as the reader may remember, we took, 
for fixing dates, an average of 15 years. 


The first king Durlabha is said in the Hawiha stone inscrip* 
tion to be a brother of the preceding king Vigraharfija who 
•certainly was a groat king. If we identify him with the Dhun4& 
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RAuava Vlpala of the PrithvIrAjs Rasa wherein the absurd 
legend is given of his becoming a demon and devastating Ajmer, 
we ehall not be far wrong. But as said before, it is not possible 
to take the, Rasa for history, at least for the ancestors of Prifch- 
vlrAja III; and we have to abandon the task of identifying Rasa 
kings with kings mentioned in inscriptions. For, further, we fir»d 
that this .demon is said, to have lived for 300 years before PrithvIrAja 
and yet his son is said to be SSrah gadeva a name not to be 
found in the inscription genealogies and his son was Arnoraja. 
But Arporaja from inscriptions appears to be a great-gr&ndson 
of the next VlsAla or Vigraha III whose probable date of access¬ 
ion is 1063 A. D. and who thus preceded PrithvIrAja III by about 
a hundred years only. Giving up the Rasa, therefore, we may 
note that V&kpati was the king of Sambhar from A. D. 1003 and 
hence a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni.* But the ChAham- 
anas do not appear to have had any conflict with the Turks of 
Ghazni during Mahmud’s time as Mahmud did not come to 
Ajmer. And Ajmer was not the capital of the ChahamSnas in 
1000 A. 0. When Firishta mentions Ajmer kings taking part 
in the confederacy of Rajput kings against Sabuktagin or 
Mahmud, he merely makes a surmise by ante-dating Ajmer own¬ 
ing to its fame in the days of Shehabuddin Ghori. Going 
further ui, we find that instead of Srlchandra of the* Bijolia 
inscription, R. B. Gaurishankar gives the name ChSmundaand 
mentions that he built a Vishnu temple (as stated in Hammlra- 
RAvya) iu a town in Marwar; while Kielhorn gives Simhata 
and DasaJa as separate kings (See Ep. In.VIII Appendix). 
Ppthvlr^ja I is said to have given a golden kalala (pinnacle-pot) 
usually covered with gold to a Jain temple in Ransthambhor. 
fiis son Ajayadeva is said to have built the fort of Ajmer and 
founded the modem town, towards the end of the 11th century 
A- D. and to have removed his capital from Sambhar to Ajmer. 
He must have been a powerful king as coins struck in his name 
aftd in the name of his queen SomalAdevl have been found (Ind. 
Ant 1912 X His son ArporAja or AnA was a more powerful king. 
He built the AnleAcsr tank and Band and “ thus purified the 
place defiled as it has been by the invasion of Mahomedans". 
(This is perhaps a poetic fancy of the FrithvIrAja-Vijaya poem). 


*I«ta dlfleatt to Mate ea «h.at authority Sir V. S : mth state* In hi* 
Ojtfcii Hiatocy of India tint YlaaMeo of Ajanrded the confederate army 
■latest Mafcnad ia100$ A. D. 

19 
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His reign is assigned by Mr. Harbilas Sards to 1125 to 1150 A. 
D * which does not much differ from the computed date given in 
our genealogy. Pandit Gaurishaiikar mentions that KumSrapabi 
of Gujarat invaded Ajmer in the time of Arnoraja in St.1207 or 
1150 A. D. and Mr. Harbilas Sarda has in a paper in Ind. Ant. 
1912 shown that Ana twice warred with KumarapSla of Gujarat, 
first in St. 1202 and again in St. 1207 when the latter invaded 
Ajmer to avenge an insult offered to his sister who was married 
to him. Arno’s second son Vlsaladeva or Vigraharaja IV ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Ajmer, setting aside his elder brother Jagadeva 
who had murdered Ana and who probably did not at all rule. 
Vlsaladeva was a greater monarch than Ana himself. He has 
recorded inscription on the Iron pillar of Delhi in which his 
exploits are extolled to the highest. “From Vindhya to the 
Himalayas, he, moving for pilgrimage, conquered all those 
kinga who opposed him and favoured those who bent their 
necks to him and he made Aryavarta again a real Aryavarta 
or abode of Aryas by slaughters inflicted on Mahomedans.” 
And he exhorts his descendants in this way. “ We have made 
the portion of the earth between the Vindhya and the Himalayas 
tributary to us. May your minds be not devpid of exertion for 
the conquest of the rest.”t This indeed shows the vigorous 
character of his rule and his high ambition. We have already 
shown that after their conquest and annexation of the Punjab 
the Mahomedans had sent several expeditions into mid-India 
and made settlements in many places. Vlsaladeva drove these 
Mahometans back into the Punjab and clearing Ary&varta made 
it so in reality. This further would confirm the statement in the 
Bijolia inscription that he conquered Delhi, a fact on which doubt 

* It is inexplioable how Mr. Sarda assigns for AjayapSla's reign the 
period 1 1165-1175 A. D. (Ajmer p. 33). Probably these figures are given 
there by .mistake or misprint. 

scd swsr: II 

wrsW wrr4 gsrft 1 

wrfit fcsuft tjtfSm®: u 
wiwflatb wvnfNyfts i 
sftofjmnr w fibnft n 

s<wifJrvr4 «wift gvi i 

^nrefivwiv wq «mrs«ttag*ir w h 

(I. A. xix p, 218 ) 
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has b3en expressed. The verse “ sr^ff ^ follftlN *RP I 

II" of the Bijolia inscription is 
difficult to understand. The words Pratoli and Valabhl are indeed 
double-meaning as also DhillikS, and MAsiki (which indicate 
probably towns of these names as also parts of a house). But it 
clearly indicates that he had to make great efforts to conquer 
Delhi. The Bijolia inscription as well as the inscription 
on the Iron pillar at Delhi are given in an Appendix the 
•curious reader. 

Visaladeva was not only a great warrior, conqueror of 
Vaikunta, Jabilipura Palli and even Delhi (Bijolia inscription) 
but he was a poet and a patron of poets like Bhoja of Dhar of 
immortal fame. Two slabs of stone inscribed with two Sanskrit 
dramas one composed by Visaladeva himself and the other 
composed by his court-poet have recently been found at Ajmer. 
The Harakeli Nataka is composed by Visaladeva himself and 
is based on the well-known Kiratarjunlya epic poem. The king 
represents himself as eventually having had darsana of Siva 
like Arjuna. The drama is said to be composed in St. 1210 (A. 
D. 1153). The second drama i: entitled Lalita-Vigraharaja 
and is composed by the court-poet Somadeva. Vigraharfija is 
shown to have fallen in love with the daughter of kin| Vasanta- 
pala (probably an imaginary king ) who requited his love and 
he sends a messenger to her informing her of his resolve to come 
to her after his fight with the Amir. This seems to be histori¬ 
cally true and the Turks under their Hammlra (Amir) are said 
to be innumerable. Each party has sent spies into the other's 
camp. Eventually formal messengers are sent and a truce or 
peace is concluded. 

Visaladeva has left his name in Ajmer in the Visaladeva or 
tank, constructed by him, in imitation of his father Ana who is 
named as Avelladeva in his iron pillar inscription and who built 
the AnSn&gar tank on the bank of which Shahjahan later built 
a marble Barfidari or open pavilion. Visaladeva also built a 
college for Sanskrit students which was converted by Shihabuddin 
Ghori into a mosque which is now known as Adhai-Dinki- 
Zhopadi (a hut of two days and a half). 

Vlsaladeva’s last record found (Iron pillar of Delhi) is 
dated St. 1220 ( A. D. 1163 ). He left a minor son named Apara- 
g&ngeya who is not mentioned in the Bijolia inscription. He 
must have been set aside by Vlsaladeva’s nephew Prithvlbhata 
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or Ejitbvfc»ja. II, a son of the parricide Jagadeva. He ruled for 
a few yean only and was succeeded by Somesvara, Visain’* 
younger brother. He also ruled for a short time and was 
ancoesded by his son Pfithvlraja III the last king of the Chaha- 
mftnas. The dates of the succession of Somesvara and of Prith- 
vlrftja III we will discuss in our chapter on the latter. But it 
Seems necessary to state here that Somesvara must actually have 
ruled for some time as the Bijolia Inscription records the grant 
of the village Rewana by Somesvara and ends with this mention 
so that Somesvara was still ruling when the inscription was 
recorded in St. 1226, Phalguna Vadya 3 (about March 1170 A.D.). 

The Gh&ham&nas are solar race Rajputs as shown in 
Volume II (p. 14) and as even the Prithiraja-Vijaya and 
Hammlra Eivyas declare. The idea that they are Agnikulas 
is a later fiction which has been exploided from stone records, as 
even Pandit Gaurishankar believes. But it is strange that he 
looks upon the Ch&haminas as lunar race Kshatriyas (See his 
edition of Tod’s Rajastan in Hindi). This is probably a misprint. 



CHAPTER H. 


THE GUHILOTS 0? MEW AD 

The kingdom founded by BappS Riwal remained intact in 
this sub-period and the Guhilot kings of Mewad were as valorous 
«nd independence-loving in this sub-period as in the preceding. 
'They probably loved independence so truly that they never 
sought to extend their kingdom by depriving other peoples or 
clans of their territory and independence. For they never 
aspired to attain to the position of emperors of India ( Samrtt 
or Chakravartin) as other kingly families did during this sub- 
period asin the preceding, such as Chiham&nas, KalaehOrls and 
G&hsdav&las. In fact this aspiration was the bane of India 
from the most ancient days of the P&ndavas and Kaurovas down 
to the days of Prithvlrfija vis. the desire to establish an empire 
in India without its advantages. For, this empire like the 
German empire, did not mean the welding together of-the whole 
of Northern or Southern India into one kingdom; bat it merely 
meant the humbling of other kingdoms without extinguishing 
them. The evil results of this idea of imperial sovereignty we 
will discuss in another place. It is sufficient to state here that 
the kings of Mewad never succumbed to the vanity of acquiring 
Imperial honour but held firmly to their own. This is 4 perhaps 
the true reason why the kingdom of Mewad stflbgubsists through¬ 
out the troubles and vicissitudes of twelve hundred yean. The 
kings were content with their own territory and dignity and 
therefore they still rule in the territory where BappS Rftwal first 
founded his kingdom. 

During this sub-period (1000-1200, A. D.) the kings of 
Mewad were also generally free from aggression from without 
especially from the inroads of Mahomedans. Even Mahmud’s 
Turks did not come to Mewad probably for this very reason viz. 
that the kingB of Mewad were not kings of Hind as the Maho¬ 
medans styled the Imperial rulers of Kabul or Kanauj. Per¬ 
haps the kingdom was not rich and there were no famous temples 
or shrines in Mewad where riches had accumulated. The kings 
of Mewad, therefore, remained unmolested and the vigorous 
line of its kings continued to rule without exhibiting any signs 
of decay ending in death. 

In our second volume we gave the line of Mewad kings 
from Bappi to Saktikum&ra from the Aipura inscription dated 
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V. K 1034 or A. D. 977. We will give in this volume the con¬ 
tinuation of that line upto 1260 A. D. The mistake of the 
Prithvlr&ja Ras& in making Samarasinha a contemporary of 
Prithvlraja III of Ajmer and Delhi has now been admitted on all 
hands; for Samarasinha's inscriptions plainly show him to 
belong to the end of the thirteenth century A D. Unfortunately 
the RSsS story has been accepted by bards in all Rajput states 
and has, therefore, vitiated their genealogies. We can in fact 
almost determine when this RfeS vertion arose by comparing 
the various inscriptions relating to the Guhilots of Mewad 
themselves and the genealogies given therein. We have several 
such inscriptions (See BhSvnagar Insc.). The first of them is 
the Abu Achalesvara inscription dated St. 1342 (1285 A. D.) 
and it gives a great many details. Then comes the R&napura 
(Banapurt) inscription in Jodhpur territory dated 1496 (A D. 
1439).which tersely gives the whole genealogy from Bappa. 
Lastly comes the Rayas&gara inscription dated St. 1732 { A D. 
1675) which first gives the R&sft story that Samarasinha was 
married to Pritha sister of Prithvlr&ja and died along with him 
in his last battle with Shihabuddin Ghori. Hie inscription 
distinctly refers to the RSs* itself and has necessarily to dis¬ 
tort the genealogy given in the preceding two inscriptions 
wherein Samarasinha is given as a son of Tejahsihha who 
was a son of Jaitrasimha in whose time the first conflict of 
Mewad with the Turks took* place in about 1216 A. D. as dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned in the Abu inscription, Jaitrasimha being 
described as a very Agastya to the ocean of the army of the 
Turks.* Of this conflict we will speak later on; but this suffices 
to show that even Jaitrasimha, grand-father of Samarasinha, 
was hot a contemporary of Prithviraja. We will, therefore, 
ignore the PrithvIrSja RaeS account which obviously arose 
after the Rftnapnr* inscription dated 1439 A D. and before the 
RiyaBftgar inscription dated 1675 A. D. and will give the 
genealogy of the Guliilots of Mewad in this sub-period from 
Aim and Bftnapur* inscriptions and as accepted by Pandit 
Gaurishankar in his Hindi edition of Tod’s RajSstan. We have 
got a short inscription of Vijayasinha, one of these kings, dated 
St 1164 ( AD. 1107) and later, of Jaitrasinha dated St. 1270- 
(A D. 1213 ). Starting from Saktiknm&ra, the last king men¬ 
tioned in the Atpurft inscription dated A. D. 977, we have, upto 
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Vijayasinha, 10 kings and the average comes to 0 Vi 111 =i n?=13 
years and from Saktikumara to Jaitrasinha we have 19 kings 
giving an average of 111 -ii-* Jias -W = 12A years. This shows 
that the average for the Guhilot kings is still shorter than that 
for other families. We will use 13 and 12 years as average for 
this portion of the Guhilot genealogy and assign probable dates, 
with remarks for individual kings from Gaurishankar and 
other sources. 


GUHILOT GENEALOGY 

1 Saktikura5ra (In*. 977 A. D,) 

2 Amtaprat Sda (o. 990 A. D. ) 

I 

3 Suchivarman (o. 1003 A. D.) 

4 Naravartnan ( o. 1016 A. D.) 

5 Kirtivarman (o. 1029 A. D.) 

6 Yogaraja (o. 1012 A. D.) 

7 Vairata ( o. 1055) 

8 Hansipala (e. 1068 ) 

9 Vairisinha ( c. 1031 A. D. ) 

I * 

10 Vijayasinha (o. 1094 A. D.) Into. 1107 A. D. 

*11 Arisinba ( c. 1118 ) 

12 Chomja ( o. 1129 ) 

13 Vijayasinha ( o. 1140 ) 

+14 Ra$asinha ( c. 1151) 

15 Bbimasinha ( o. 1162 ) 

16 SSmantasinba ( c. 1173) 

17 KumSrasinha ( o. 1184 A. D. ) 

18 Mathanasinba ( o. 1195 ) 

I 

19 Padmasinha ( o. 1206 ) 

20 Jaitrasinha ( c. 1213 ) Into. 1213 and 1222 A, D. 

21 Tejaslnha ( e. 1238 ) Insc. 1267 A. D. 

22 Samaratinba ( o. 1267) Into. 1278,83, 87 A, D. 


* From 11 wo take 11 years’ average to suit the date known from 
Ineeripttona for Jaitrasinha. + From 14 two branch#* started of which we 
take the elder Rswal braneh. 
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Brocsedlng to the Case of individual kings we have flirt to 
observe that the Abu inscription differs a little from its compeer 
the Chitorgadh inscription drawn up by the same writer Vedasar* 
man in that the latter gives the two kings Amb&prasSda and 
Suchlvarman after Saktikum&ra and before Naravarman. Fur¬ 
ther it records of Saktikum&ra that he destroyed the enemies of 
religion, terrible like Daityas. There is here plainly a reference 
to the Mahomedans. ( We have taken the date of this king from 
the Atpur& inscription as ruling from 977 A. D. in which year 
Sabuktagin came to the throne of Ghasni and then that danger 
to India began which finally engulfed it It is possible to 
believe that Saktikum&ra may have taken part in the first confed¬ 
eracy of Hindu kings convened by Jaip&la of Kabul against 
Sabuktagin in 989 A. D. (Smith's Oxford H. L) 

The Chitorgadh inscription stops with Naravarman and 
gives the subsequent genealogy in the Abu inscription and we 
have, therefore, not iholuded it in our authorities; but even 
though the Abu inscription does not mention Amb&pras&da and 
Suchlvarman we have to take them in the list of kings from 
the Chitorgadh inscription of the same author. This also proves 
that the Abu inscription list may make some further omissions 
as we actually see. AmbSpras&da is a strange name in this list 
of Guhilot kings and one might have omitted it but for its 
mention in the Chitorgadh inscription. Yogar&ja (no. 6) and 
Hansp&la (no. 8) are also strange names in this line and they 
are not given in the Abu inscription but they are given in the 
Ranapur& inscription (the latter name being given as Yasap&la). 
These three names, however, are confirmed by their mention in a 
Haihaya stone inscription to be noticed in their history. There 
is a copper-plate inscription Of Vijayasinha as has been already 
noticed dated St. 1164. Then Vijayasinha (no. 13) is given as 
Yikramasinha in Abu and B&napur& inscriptions. Ranasinha or 
Karnasinha is not mentioned in the Abu inscription but he is 
mentioned in the B&napur& inscription. It is probable that this 
inscription mentions names which were subsequently invented 
by bards and one may suspect if these names are real kings. The 
Abu inscription again does not record the tradition that from 
Ranasinha two branches sprang, the elder called R&wal and the 
younger called R&n& and established at Sisoda. But his tradition 
cannot, be doubted as we have to explain how fanner kings of 
Chitor were called Riwals and later kings from Hammlra were 
called Rip&g. The latest R&yaslgar inscription embodies this 
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tradition by stating that there verb 26 R&wals in all from Bapps 
Riwal * 

From Rapaiinha we come at names which- are the same in 
all inscriptions except the first Bhlmasiaha who is given as 
Xhemsing in Abu and Rapaptir* inscriptions. These kings were 
nearly contemporary with or immediately preceded the Ahu 
inscription and them cduldhave been no mistake about them. 
The probable date of Sftmantasinha is 1179 A D. and he may 
have been a contemporary of PrithvIrSja III. Pandit Gaurfeh- 
snkar thinks that the amplifier or forger of the Rses mistook 
Ssmanta for Samara and' thus committed' the blunder of making 
Ssmaraslnha of A ft 1232, a contemporary'of Prifchvlrfja. 


* The name Rival wsi adopted from Bapplwhowas a Rival or 
'•mall king. The later king* were called Rlpls as they oamo from a 
minor branch, RlpS meaning a subordinate king os in Himalayan states.. 
But tho name RSpS being taken by the illustrious kings of Udepur, new 
>bears a higher meaning In Rajputana. 




CHAPTER III 


THE FARAMARAS OF DHAR— BHOJA. 

The Param&ras of Malwa were already a great power at the 
beginning of this sub-period, Munja and Sindhuraj having al¬ 
ready established its independence and glory. But Malwa rose 
to still greater glory and renown, in fact its greatest, during the 
reign of Bhoja. When Munja died poets were in despair for the 
goddess of Sarasvatl though not for Lakshml or Indram. The 
goddesses of wealth and valour might find their favourites but 
the goddess of learning was now, they thought, without support.* 
But Bhoja falsified their misgivings and in him the goddesses of 
wealth, valour and wisdom were equally well-seated. Bhoja in 
real history typified the best Kshatriya of Bharatavarsba who 
cultivated both Slstra and Sastra like Rama and Yudhishthira of 
legendary days or Vikrama and Hala of later legends. Bhoja 
not only patronised literary men but was a great author himself 
and he was master of many and diversified subjects. He studied 
Astronomy, AlankSra (poetics), Architecture, Asceticism (Yoga) 
and Grammar and on each of these subjects he has left works 
which are still treated as authoritative. His Sarasvati-Kanthab- 
harapa on poetics, Raja Martanda on asceticism and Raja Mrig- 
ftnka Karana on astronomy are well known and speak of his 
high proficiency in these sciences. As a learned man, therefore, 
his fame has been established in history on a permanent found¬ 
ation. He built a college for Sanskrit studies at Dhar in which 
Sanskrit aphorisms on various subjects were inscribed on stone* 
The cqjlege was converted into a mosque by Mahomedans; and 
it still subsists at Dhar being known as the Kam&l Maula 
mosque- The slabs of stone which were inscribed with Sanskrit 
works were used for flooring and are now so rubbed over that 
nothing inscribed thereon is now legible. But close to this 
Sarasvatlsadana or Bharatlbhuvana there is an old well which 
is still called Akkal-kuv! or well of wisdom; and it reminds 
us of the time when the learned men who studied in that college 
and held disputations in that hall, drank water from this well 
and advanced in wisdom and knowledge^ These and other 
details about Bhoja's literary greatness given by Col. Luard and 
Mr. Lele in their book on the PararnSras of Dhar and Malwa 
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are indeed interesting and we make no apology. for giving such 
other facts here as are necessary to be given in this history from 
this work as every available source of information has been, 
utilized by the learned authors of this book to give a connected 
and detailed history of the Param&ras of Dhar. 

Bhoja is mentioned by several well-known writers as an 
author on Hindu Law also though no work of his on that subject 
is now available. He is bo mentioned by Sulanath in the PrAy- 
aschittaviveka, by Raghunandana and even by VijSAnesvara 
in his famous Mitakshara. This not only shows the versatility 
of Bhoja’s genius but also points to his being a great ruler. Ho 
could not have been an author on Hindu Law without being, 
thoroughly acquainted with civil administration as with religion, 
since Dharma or law with the Hindus includes both. We know 
that he had done much to educate his subjects and to promote 
their secular welfare. He built a great tank known as Bhoja- 
Sara by damming the spaces between hills encircling a vast area 
and used it probably for irrigation. His two grants found show 
the terse nature of his government records wbioh we will notice 
further on; but it is pertinent to remark here that his Bystem of 
government and administration was typical. 

His political greatness is not, however, equally well-known, 
and has not as yet been ascertained! with exactitude. He camo 
toine throne about 1010 A. D. (Col. Luard and Mr. Lele think 
that he may have come to the throne even earlier) and he ruled, 
for about forty years at least Sir Vincent Smith places bis- 
death in about 1060 A. D. while Pandit Ganrishankar places it. 
sometime before 1055 A- D. (St. Iil2). He had fights with many 
Indian kings, notably with the king of Ghedi IndranAtha,. 
Jog gala I and Bhlma of Gujarat and with kings of Karan&ta and 
L&ta, and Gurjaras and Turushkas^s stated in the Udepur inscri¬ 
ption (Ep. II p. 222). We will first speak of his fight with the 
Turks. As this inscription states immediately before that Munja. 
had conquered a Huna king, it seems clear that the record distin¬ 
guishes between Huiias and Turks and does not confound them. 
The Huna king, therefore, must have been a Hindu king as there 
were no Huns in India at that time and as Huna is the name of 
a Rajput dan also. Munja, therefore, does not seem to have 
taken part in the Rajput confederacy against Amir Sabnktagin,. 
as one is likely to think from the period of his reign vis. 997 to 
1010 AD. In what campaign of Mahmud of Ghaeni Bhoja fought 
against the Turks it is difficult to determine. He certainly waa 
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not one of those who fought with Mahmud at Somnath for he is 
here said to have defeated the Turks. Perhaps as suggested by Col. 
Luard and Mr. Lele on the strength of a statement in Tabkat-i- 
Akabari, that Mahmud after conquering the Hindus at Somnath 
went with his plunder through the western part of the desert of 
Multan as he learnt “that Paramaradeva one of the greatest 
kings of Hindustan was preparing to intercept him,” this may be 
construed into a defeat of the Turks by Bhoja. Of course the 
Paramftradeva described as one of the great kings of Hindustan 
by Tabkat-i-Akabari must refer to Bhoja and none else. And 
inscription-writers are usually panegyrists and Mahmud’s avoid¬ 
ing Bhoja may well be construed by them into a defeat. It is fur¬ 
ther likely that this event is referred to. by the Udepur Prasasti 
as Bhoja is said therein to have also built the temple of Somnath. 
Probably Mahmud had not only broken the image but also de¬ 
molished Hie temple of Somnath and it is certainly to the credit 
of Bhoja’s greatness as a warrior and a devotee of Siva that he 
should prepare to intercept the defiler of the temple which pro¬ 
bably had just’been built by him (See p. 91). 

If we take the date of accession of Bhoja to be earlier than 
1010 A. D. it is passible that he may have sent a contingent to the 
forces of Hindu kings collected by Anandapftla in 1008 and the 
inscription speakB of Turks and others being defeated by contin¬ 
gents or general of Bhoja not by Bhoja himself. But in no other 
contest with Mahmud' of Anandapftla the Turks were defeated 
and hence the words of the Udepur inscription cannot be taken 
to refe* to their earlier conflicts. 

Bhoja's political relations and conflicts with surrounding 
Hindu kingdoms have been well described by Col. Luard and 
Mr. Lele in their book using all the available authorities. The 
kingdom of Malwa on the east was’ conterminous with the 
kingdom of Chedi, on the north with that of Chitod, on the west 
with that of the Chftlukyas of Anhilwad and on the south with 
the kingdom of the Chftlukyas of Kalyan and as neighbours 
are alternately friends and foes, Bhoja had often to fight with 
these kingdoms except the Guhilot kingdom or Chitod. The 
Guhilots never aspired to imperial power as started before and 
never tried to extend their territory. Hence we have no 
mention of Bhoja’s wars with Chitod. But with Chedi, Ana- 
hilwad and Karnftta he had constant fights with intervening 
periods of peace and these wars were alternately successful and 
disastrous, the enemy usually coming as far as and even 
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occupying Dhar. In Gujarat his foe was Bhlma who ruled from 
1021-1063. While Kulchandra, a Jain general of Bhoja, once 
invaded Gujarat when Bhlma was absent and occupied his 
capital Anhilwad (Fatan), he plundered it so completely that 
the sack of Kulachandra has become proverbial. Bhlma in 
return took Dhar by a sudden raid with his cavalry and plunder¬ 
ed it. But Bhlma and Bhoja were not fora long and they 
had even vakils of each in the other’s court, Damodara an 
envoy of Anhilwad “ being well-known as a witty and clever 
diplomat." 

The enmity with the Chedi kingdom on the east and with 
Karnata on the south was almost hereditary and more disastrous, 
the Chedi Haihayas and the Karnata Chalukyas being usually 
related by marriage. A sister of Yuvaraja of Chedi was the 
mother of Tailapa of Karnata and we have seen already 
(Yol. II) that Mufija constantly fought with Tailapa and was 
eventually taken prisoner and even put to death by him. 
G&ngeyadeva was Yuvar&ja’s successor and ruled from 1038 to 
1042 and his successor was Karpadeva who was the most power¬ 
ful of the Haihaya line and had a long reign from 1042 to 1072. 
Bhoja's contemporaries at Kalyan in the south were Jayasinha 
(1018 to 1040 ) and Someswar (1040 to 1069). It seems that 
Jayasinha once advanced on Dhar and defeated Bhojjw an event 
mentioned in the inscription of Jayasinha * (I. A. Vol. Y p. 15). 
Bhoja must have defeated this king in turn as also Gangeya 
sometimes about 1040 which event might have given rise to 
the saying now current in Malwa “ Kahan Baja Bhoja, dur 
Kahan Ganga Teli ” (originally it must have been Gangeya of 
Telangana, as ingeniously suggested by Mr. Lele, Telangana 
being a subordinate of Chedi). t Whatever this may be Some- 
svara Jayasinha’s successor again invaded Malwa and signally 
defeated Bhoja. This event is related in the YikramSnkadeva- 
charita by Bilhana (L 91). Later Bhoja may have attacked 
Somesvara and defeated him. This or the earlier defeat may have 
been referred to in the Udepur Prasasti noted before. 

These wars it may be noted did not diminish to any extent 
the power of Malwa or the kingdoms contending with it; far 

* The date of this inscription is by misprint given as 800 Saha in Mr. 
Dele's work. It must be 941 Saks or 1019 A. D. as the former date is 
inconsistent with Bhoja's period of rule. 

t Karpa it distantly called lord of Trikali* ja in one of hie Inscription* 
(Ep. Ind. II). 
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they were not waged with any desire of aggression ; and tire 
four Btates MalwS, Chedi, KarnSta and Gujarat were equally 
powerful and their rulers also equally able, They on the 
contrary kept up the material qualities of these rulers and their 
soldiers. But it seems that about the time of Bhoja's death (pro¬ 
bably after, not a little before, as the wording of the Udepur 
Prasasti is quite clear * ), the combined invasion of Malwa by 
Bhlma of Gujarat and Karha of Chedi created disorder and dimi¬ 
nished the power of the kingdom of Malwa. The successor of 
Bhoja, Jayasinha went to the court of Ahavamalla Somesvara of 
Kalyan for refuge and he forgetting the hereditary feud between 
Malwa and Karnata lent him aid and enabled him to reign the 
throne of his ancestors at Dhar as stated in Vik. by Bilhana 
<( III 67 ). This shows that in those days Indian states did not 
fight with each other for extension of territory. This event 
further shows that people in every country wished to be ruled 
by some one of its hereditary ruling family. As stated in 
Volume II, p. 221, even Arab writers have recorded that when 
a king conquers another kingdom he always places on the throne 
some one belonging to the family of the fallen king. “The 
inhabitants could not suffer it otherwise.” Even this little 
feeling of nationality gradually disappeared in this sub-period 
(we see in this instance Jayasinha being to be placed on the 
throne of Malwa by a third king), for reasons we shall explain 
later on. Bhoja’s death must have occurred before 1055 A. D. as 
Jayasinha’s grant issued from Dhara in that year has been found 
(Ep- Ind. Ill P. 46) wherein he declares himself to be a son of 
Bhoja. It is inexplicable how even in his third edition of E. H. 
L (1914) Sir Vincent Smith gives 1060 A. D. as the date of 
Bhoja’s death; as no authority is quoted here we are unable to 
discuss this date further.! Bhoja conquered Konkan in St. 1076 
or 1019 or the year before as appears plainly from his grant of 
that year (Ep. In. XI.). Why Bhoja fought with Konkan in his 
early age does not appear (he must have been about 20 at that 
time) and how he went so far from his kingdom remains to be 
solved though the fact of the conquest cannot be denied. Proba- 
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f The probable authorities via: Taranginl and VikramSnkaeharita 
have been duly notieed and explained by Col. Lusrd and Lele in their bode 
•on Paramvas (pp. 22-tJ). 
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bly this was an offshoot of his first war with Vikram&ditya V 
(1009-1018) whom he is said to have taken prisoner and put to 
death as stated by Col. Luard and Lele. But if this event is true, 
Bhoja might have made more of this affair in his inscription 
than his conquest of Konkan the king of which was less impor¬ 
tant than the king of Karnata, this war being dated, if true, 
about the same time. But these wars are practically of no inter¬ 
est to the general reader of Indian history and need not, therefore 
be investigated further. 

The war with Karnadeva and Bhlma which immediately 
preceded or followed Bhoja’s death is, however, of great impor¬ 
tance and we will examine the authorities mentioned carefully. 
It seems to us that a misconception has arisen here from the 
story given by Merutunga that Bhlma and Karna conjointly 
attacked DhSrS, conquered it and put to flight Bhoja who even¬ 
tually died. It is notorious that these Prabandhas give fanciful 
tales of famous kings which require to be carefully sifted. 
Keilhorn first thought that the story given by Merutunga is 
supported by a verse in the Udepur prasasti (E. II). He subseq¬ 
uently however in giving a similar verse from the Nagpur 
Prasasti (Ep. Ind. II) expressed the caution that the story was 
not likely and that various arguments could be adduced against 
the truth of the version. We think it quite unbelievable that 
such a powerful king as Bhoja could have been attacked and 
defeated in this way and that his end was miserable. On verse 
3 of the Udepur prasasti, Kielhorn wrongly remarked that it 
virtually admits that Bhoja finally succumbed to his foreign foes, 
as the verse simply says that DhAra was enveloped in darkness 
after Bhoja had left this world (when he whose valour was as 
great as that of the sun, the devotee of Siva, had gone to heaven*). 
Similarly in editing the Nagpur Prasasti Kielhorn observed 
“ Bhojadeva’s end was unfortunate but thought it necessary now 
to state that the story of Merutunga was not quite reliable. Now 
even here the wording of the Nagpur Prasasti does not indicate 
that Bhoja’s end was unfortunate: “When Bhoja beoame a 
brother of Indra (died) and when the kingdom was beset 
with trouble”! shows that Bhoja died peacefully and trouble 
arose afterwards. Neither record expresses any tinge of sorrow 
about the end of Bhoja. It seems, therefore, clear that it was 
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only after Bhoja’s death that his foes thought it a proper opportu¬ 
nity to advance against Malwa. Bhoja’s son and successor 
Jayasinha was the king whose end seems to have been unfortu¬ 
nate as we shall see further on. In short the Nagpur and Udepur 
prasastis do not lend any support to the story of Merutunga that 
Bhoja’s end was unfortunate* Unfortunately the story is still 
retained in the 3rd Ed. of Sir Vincent Smith’s history and has, 
therefore, to be refuted. There are further arguments to show 
why the story of Merutunga is concocted. Not only do the 
records of Ghedi Haihayas not speak of this supposed successful 
attack on such a famous king as Bhoja but the records of Gujarat 
Chalukyas also do not mention this exploit of Bhlrna. In fact' 
in their many records Bhlma’s name goes without any eQithet 
while the name of Jayasinha SiddharSja is always extolled 
with the expression ‘ the conqueror of Avantinatha.’ Had Bhlrna 
conquered Bhoja, that exploit, the summit of his glorious career, 
would certainly have been considered higher than that of Jaya¬ 
sinha, in conquering a minor king of Awanti. But further the 
Nagpur Pratasti does not mention Bhlrna at all when it men¬ 
tions that Dh5r& was attacked immediately after Bhoja’s death. 
It mentions Karna of Chedi and Karnfita who were either 
leagued together or were contending with each other for the over¬ 
lordship of Malwa. This.point we will discuss later on but this 
statement in the Nagpur Prasasti which makeB no mention of 
Bhlrna is sufficient to discredit Merutunga who probably wrote 
to please the Gujarat kings and ooncocted stories of their exploits. 
In contusion, therefore, we believe that Bhoja’s end was peace¬ 
ful and that foes attacked DhSrft after his death. 

Another misconception associated with this event is that 
the G&hadav&la king GbandTadeva assisted in—indeed effected- 
" the quelling of the anarchy which resulted in the defeat and 
death of Bhoja. ” This misconception has arisen on a miscon¬ 
struction of the verses in praise of the G&hadav&la king Ghan- 
dradeva in two O&hadav&la grants. The allusion to Bhoja in 
the grant of Madanap&Ia (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) is explicit 
but the verse cannot be construed in the sense that the 
G&hadav&la king Chandra had anything to do with the death, 
or the anarchy which followed the death, of Bhoja nor can 
the verse in the other record (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11) be so 
construed. (Their correct construction we will discuss presently). 
Moreover the date of the rise of Chandr&deva G&hadav&la do?s 
not coincide with the date of Bhoja’s death about 1055 A. D». 
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His rise must be and has been dated much later that is about 
1080 A. D. And lastly there could have been no necessity 
for his interference, since while Karnadeva of Chedi was the 
aggressor and the creator of anarchy, Soraeavara of Karp&taka 
was the friend of the Paramara king as stated further on by 
Luard and Lele at p. 15 (though at page 27 we have the 
contradictory remark that Jayasinha, Bhoja's successor, was 
installed king at Dhar by Karna and Bhlma themselves). The 
Prabandhakaras have made many imaginary statements but 
even they do not appear to have brought in the G&hadav&la 
{ or Ratbod) king Chandradeva and we may safely say that 
this idea has been suggested by a misconstruction of the two 
verses above referred to. 

Bhoja was one of the great monarcbs of India whose fame 
has been established in the annals of Indian history for all time 
to come. He was not only an independent king in his own 
country Malwa but his power was acknowledged throughout 
India. This has not been sufficiently realised. In the Udepur 
Prasasti he is said to rule the whole of India from the Hima¬ 
layas to Rama’s bridge. This is no doubt untrue literally; but 
in ancient times imperial power did not mean in India actual 
rule but indicated overlordship only. Such praise when recorded 
in the inscriptions of the family itself would be treated merely 
as a hyperbole of the family bards; but when the praise is 
bestowed in the records of other kingly families the praise must 
be admitted to be based on truth.. And we have such confirma¬ 
tion of this praise in the inscriptions of the imperial G&hadav&las 
themselves. The two verses in the grants of Madanap&la and 
Govindachandra which have been, as above stated, misunderstood 
contain clear proof that Bhoja was for a time acknowledged as 
supreme king of India. The .'erse in the second grant (Ind. 
Ant. XIV p. 103 ) states, * ‘'When Sri Bhoja bhupa became t 
guest of the eyes of the women of the gods and when Karna 
remained only in his renown and the earth was troubled, the 
husband whom the earth chose from love and the protector in 
whom she placed confidence was king Chandradeva.” This clearly 
means that the two great wielders of imperial power on earth (the 
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Indian land) who immediately preceded Chandradeva were 
Bhoja and Karna. This Bhoja could not be Bhoja of Pratthara 
Imperial line of kings as he had long passed away (A. D. 840-S90 
vide Vol. II p. 113) and must be Bhoja of Malwa ( who passed 
away in 1055 A D.). The Karna referred to may be taken to be 
the Karnadeva of the Chalukyas of Anhilwad who reigned from 
1063 to 1093 A. D. or Karna son of Gahgeyadeva king of 
Ghedi. The former seems somewhat doubtful for the sove¬ 
reignty of India is said to have passed to Chandradeva after 
Kama's death. The Karna of Gujarat seems to have passed away 
in the nineties of the 11th century; and he is not extolled so 
much as his successor Jay3sinha Siddharaja; while Karna of 
Chedi though the most powerful monarch of his line and is said 
to have conquered Malwa after Bhoja’s death, yet he reigned 
long and seems to have been alive when Chandradeva rose 
to power about 1080 A. D. This verse says that Chandradeva 
attained imperial power when Kama passed away. Whatever 
may be the explanation of this difficulty, this verse does not 
speak of the land of Malwa for Malwa never acknowledged 
Chandradeva as king. It speaks plainly of imperial power 
in the whole of India, for the three kings Bhoja, Karna and 
Chandra were actual kings in three separate kingdoms viz : 
Malwa, Chedi and Kanauj. The trouble referred to in the word 
Kshmatyaya is the same as that referred to in the more general 
wording of the verse in the first record of the GShadav&las 
(Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11 ) which may be translated as follows * 
“ King,Chandradeva who destroyed the darkness of violent and 
bold warriors and who allayed the troubles of all peoples by his 
greater valour.” This refers plainly to the trouble caused to 
the whole people of India by the raids of the ferocious Turks. 
In fact it seems that Bhojc had also contributed his quota to the 
allaying of this trouble and hence it is that he is remembered as 
the first king to whom India looked to for redress and afterwards 
to Karna the king of Chedi, Bhoja ruled upto 1055 and Kama 
later and the mantle of removing the oppression of the foreigners 
fell in the third instance on Chandradeva who as shown later on 
in Kanauj history, for this purpose, removed the incapable Pra- 
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tlhSra king on the imperial throne of Kanauj and established his 
dynasty there. Viewed in this light the praise bestowed upon 
Bhoja by the Udepur Prasasti that he was lord of the whole cf 
India does not seem hyperbolical, supported as it is by this outside 
testimony of a Gahadavala inscription. Indeed the next verse 
in the Udepur Prasasti appears in another light from this stand¬ 
point and when it says that Bhoja conquered the king cf 
Gurjaras, it refers not to Bhlma the king of what is now Gujarat, 
but to one of the Pratlhara kings of Kanauj who are styled in 
records of other states of that period as kings of Gurjaras (See 
Vol. II p. 98,163). In fact modern Gujarat came to bo called so 
probably at the end of the next century as we shall ourselves 
show later on and Gurjaras in this verse means very urobably 
Pratlhara kings of Kanauj who had become effete and even de¬ 
pendents and allies of the Turks. It seems, therefore, probable 
that Bhdja had not only defeated GSngeyadeva in the east but 
also the weak Pratlhara king and successor of Rajyapal cf 
Kanauj an 1 also the Turks who assisted him. He thus freed 
the land of northern India from the troubles of the foreign 
and irreligious rule of the Turks. The verae declares that mere 
contingents or generals sent by Bhoja (jefeated these kings 
and it seems very probable that Bhoja had sent forces as far 
north as the Panjab and Delhi. Although, therefore, Bhoja did 
not, like Samudiagupta to whom Sir Vincent Smith compares 
him, take a world-conquering expedition through India, his 
power was felt and acknowledged all over the country and it 
is this which must have enabled him to build Siva temples in 
such distant places as Somnatn, Ramesvara, Sundlra (east 
coast?) and Kedara, in the four quarters of India as he is 
described to have done. * That he built a temple of Mahakala 
in his own kingdom needs no mention but that he was allowed 
to build temples to god Siva whose devout devotee he was, in 
such foreign lands and at so great a distance, testifies both to 
his political power and his prosperity as also his organising 
capacity. One is reminded here of the same power, prosperity 
and capacity of a later sovereign of Malwa, Devi AhalySbai 
of sained memory, who similarly built temples and ghats in 
aaea a d' places throughout India. Ahaly&bai built these holy 
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structures from the immense legacy left her by Malharrao 
Holkar from his plunder in other kingdoms. Possibly Bhoja 
also did the same and expended the plunder obtained from 
Anhflwad and other kingdoms by his generals in this charitable 
work throughout India. Bhoja did not, like his contemporary 
Mahmud, amass wealth from plunder for the pleasure of mere 
possession or for aggrandizement but spent his treasures in 
constructing such holy temples as would make him known 
throughout India. Even in distant Kashmir which could not 
fsaem acknowledged him as suzerain, he had a tank built at his 
expense to commemorate his name in that country. This was 
probably allowed by Kashmir entirely through respect for Bhoja’s 
great fame and virtues* But history does not record that Bhoja 
plundered many countries as Mahmud did and we may surmise that 
Bhoja’s resources were mostly derived from his own country. 
Malwa seems to have been extremely prosperous during his reign 
and his government was so good that it brought him large re¬ 
venues without being oppressive. In this affluenc therefore, 
we have the evidence of both the prosperity of his country and 
Bis orderliness and benignity of his administration. 

Bhoja was not only a great author but a great patron of 
Sxuned men. Unlike again Mahmud, his contemporary, Bhoja 
was extremely generous to learned men and stories are related of 
kb generosity to poets by story-tellers in which a lakh of rupees 
is said to have been the usual reward of poets who brought a 
■ingle new and good sloka. This is exactly the reverse of 
Mahmud's reputation. Although we regard these tales as story- 
tellera’exaggertions, there is no doubt of Bhoja’s extreme liber¬ 
ality to learned men and this has certainly been the greatest 
preserver of his glorjf and renown than his political successes or 
his great structures none of which is now remembered or left. 
We do not believe there was any Kalidasa, new, or old, at his 
oourt and this name is a fiction of story-tellers or Padmagupta 
author of Navasihasankacharita and court-poet of his father also, 

* Kalhapa gives the interesting story in the RSjetarangipi and states 
Mist Bhoja of Malwa had taken the vow of washing his faoe every morning 
With water of this PSpatUdana Tirtha in Kashmir and one Padmarlja a 
fevourlte attendant of tha Kashmir king of the time enabled Bhoja to 
ohoesve this vow by oonsteatly sending him glass vessels filled with water 
flram the tank. Of this inoidant wa shall have to speak again la oar goner* 
ml sarvey ohtpter. 
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was given the title of Kalidasa. Dhanapala another poet is 
properly associated with Bhoja and Uvata a native of Vadnagar 
wrote his commentary on the Vijasaneyl Samhita at Ujjain 
daring Bhoja'srule (Luard & Lele p. 21). Many other learned 
men must have attended Bhoja’B court but their names are not 
yet known. 

Summing up one may bestow the highest praise one can on 
Bhoja and look upon him as one of the greatest monarohs of 
India. He is probably called Kavjraja and M&lavachakravartin 
by the inscription writers of the! time even in other countries, 
being king emperor of Malwa (the meaning of the eptithefc 
ohakravartin we will explain later on). The happiest way of 
expressing his greatness is by repeating what the Udepur Prasasti 
says of him “ He accomplished, he ordered, he gave, and he knew 
in a way none else did.” This pithily refers to his great under¬ 
takings in building throughout India, to his supreme political 
power, and to his extreme liberality to poets and learned men t 
and finally to his extensive studies and knowledge. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PARAMARAS OF DHAR—LATER KINGS 

We have devoted so much space to the reign of Bhoja as 
he was not only the greatest kings of the Faramiras of Malwa 
but undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of Hindu India. The 
Paratnara line of Malwa having attained its pinnacle of glory 
under Bhoja naturally came on the incline of deterioration after 
him. His son Jayasinha had a troubled and probably a short 
reign. His inscription dated 1055 A. D. was issued from Dhar 
and he appears to have been reinstated on the ancestral throne 
by Vikramaditya by order of his father Ahavamalla Some3vara 
to whom he fled for refuge when Karna of Chedi had driven him 
out of Malwa, probably soon after Bhoja’s death. He made a 
grant to the Brahmins of Amaresvara of Mandhata on the 
Nerbudda, of a village in the Purnaka (Punasa) Pattaka. As 
his reign was short and troubled and as he was restored by the 
aid of others and probably driven away again, his name is not 
mentioned in the two great stone records of the Paramaras viz. 
Flepur and Nagpur Prasastis. The kingdom was rescued from 
this troubled condition by the valour of one Uday&ditya* who 
is said to be a relation of Bhoja. What relation he bore to him 
is not stated and has not yet been ascertained. From Udayaditya’s 
time the kingdom of Malwa appears to have started on a second 
period of successful career, though not as brilliant as that of 
Munja and Bhoja, for about two hundred years, before it was 
finally subjected to the rule of the Mahomedans. 


- * Col. Luard and Lele are, we think, mistaken when they state about 
this king that "In this deliverance of DhSr this king vu assisted by 
CaSlukya Vikramaditya VI of Kalyan from a verse in Bilhapa's poem 
(Vik. Ill 67)." Curiously enough this aid is referred to by them in another 
connection also at p. 15. It seems clear from the referenoe to UdaySditya 
in the Nagpur and an Udepur Prasastis that be delivered Malwa by his 
own prowess and not by the aid of any foreign king. In fact the former 
document refers to the KarnSta king not as a friend and supporter but as 
one c f the troub'.ers of Malwa. The translation of the verse 

SflWTTUft (TW II 

to tfipWiTitrtisfvwfwwnf-1 

c 

fSdfaiiwtftSirt Jjtrfhut tfroNUsiftero. ii 
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Uday&ditya was a powerful king and had also the literary 
taste of his ancestors. He was also a great builder like his 
predecessor. The lofty Siva temple at Udepur, a town founded 
by him and bearing his name, still attests the greatness of his 
glory and art. For the temple has the highest pinnacle in 
ancient India and the stones are placed one upon another with¬ 
out any mortar. They are held together by being correctly work¬ 
ed and fitted. There are many Paramara inscriptions in this 
temple which seems to have bac^me the hereditary repository of 
their fame, the earliest being two' of Udayaditya himself. These 
show that its construction was begun in 1059 A. D. and finished 
in 1080 A. D. (Luard and Lele p. 29 ). This king appears to 


(we have read here and not srgjvf as read by Kielhorn in the laouna 
after i of the original, aa snjsJr gives no meaning and is also inoorreot,) 
may run aa follows:— 

“ When be ( Bhoja) beoame a brother of Indra ( d'ed) and the king¬ 
dom was troubled and its lord was submerged, his- relative Udaylditya 
became king who aoted like VarSha ( boar-inoarnation ) in lifting up this 
earth, troubled as it was by kings suoh as Karpa and Karpgfa mingling 
like great oeeans,” Here olearly the Karna(a king is not referred to as 
a friend. This inoident has not been properly understood from the begin¬ 
ning. Kielhorn starting the theory that it was Bhoja himself who was 
troubled in his last days by Karps. It elearly appears from the words 
“ when Bhoja died ” use here as also from the wording in the Udepur 
Prasasti that the trouble arose after the death of Bhoja. The trouble 
probably arose by an invasion by Karna of Chedi, son of GSngey a who pro¬ 
bably took advantage of Bboja's death to retrieve the glory of Chedi 
sullied by GSpgeya's defeat. Jayasinha son of Bhoja a weak prinoe fled to 
KalySrta to seek help from Someswata and he forgetting his hereditary 
enemity and perhaps to oppose the growing:power of Chedi lent him assis¬ 
ts ace and replaoed him on the throne of Malwa. It is to this installation 
of Jayasinha son of Bhoja that the verse in.Vikram3nkacharita III refers. 
Unfortunately the name of the Malwa king is not given in this verse IT 

n Vik. Ill which mentions merely a 
Malwa king ( Malavendu ). But he oould neither have been, Bhoja him¬ 
self nor Udaydditya. Karna must have come again and driven the weak 
Jayasinha again and the unfortunate king is no more heard of. (This is 
suggested by the word 'MagnasvSmiri' of tha Nagpur record). It was from 
this trouble of the two great armies of the north and the south whieh like 
oceans meeting in Malwa sub-merged the kingdom that UdaySditya by 
his valour alone resoued the country ( See also Ep. Ind. XIX p. 108 
Twtuswu #-1 n>pr: ill. Merutuhga has 

commenced this misohiaf but the insoriptloas of the time and Vikramlnka<- 
charita of Btlhapa when properly construed elearly prove bis version to bs 
untrue and imaginary. 
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have had along rule from about 1056 A. D. to about 1081 or 
later. He was succeded by his son Lakshmanadeva who was a 
great warrior and scholar also. In the Nagpur Prasasti the 
greatest praise is bestowed upon him,occupying many verses. 
They oontain a description of his Digvigaya, commencing from 
Gauda and including Ghedi, Chola, PSndya, Ceylon and many 
other kingdoms and ending with the Turushkas on the Vankshu 
(Orus) and the Kira king in the Himalayas (the usual pun on 
this word being made and thb king of Kira being represented as 
a parrot confined in a cage and singing the praises of Laksh- 
mapadeva). This is certainly a hyperbole of the inscription- 
writer who is none else than his successor and younger brother 
Naravarman. This king was a great poet and has plainly copied 
Kslid&sa from his reference to the river Oxus (Vankshu) men¬ 
tioned by K&lid&sa also in the Digvijaya of the mythical Raghu. 
We merely give this exaggeration as an illustration of such 
hyperboles even in inscriptions which are expected to give 
historical facta Even inscriptions though contemporary and 
reliable records have, therefore, to be put into the crucible of 
credibility and examined carefully. Though there is nothing 
to show why the statements are false, they cannot be accepted 
unless we have corroborative evidence from records of other 
kingly families and, if possible, of foreign writers also. 

Lakshmanadeva died childless and he was succeeded by 
his younger poet-brother Naravarmadeva sometime before bis 
composition of the Nagpur pra&asti dated 1104 A. D. A frag¬ 
ment of an unpublished prasasti found in the Mahokftla temple 
at Ujjain was also his composition (Luard and Lele p. 29 ). In 
the Bhoja&U at Dhftr and in Umi and Mahikila temples ai 
Ujjain inscriptions have been found in serpentine form giving 
the Sanskrit noun and verb terminations of Pinini accompanied 
by verses containing the names of Udayftditya and Naravarman 
and making punning allusions to their valour and learning.* 
It appears that these wars used in teaching in the schools at 
Dhir and Ujjain. 

Udiyaditya’s youngest son, Jagadeva, was a most ohivalrous 
young prince and stories of his exploits in Gujarat in the service 
of Ch&lukya kings and in other places including his own native 


i ..aWrtt sir tsAvgsi * ■ 

sdht vsnaf vsflt ffffiRir l (Luard sad Lele y. SO) 
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land are told by Prabandhakiras which may or may not be true. 
But history cannot proceed without recording his name and 
his legendary career of adventure. 

Naravarman like his father Uday&ditya and like Bhoja him¬ 
self was a devotee of Siva but they were all tolerant of other 
religions, especially Jainism which was then spreading in 
Gujarat and Malwa and whose teachers were indeed powerful 
disputants. Disputations were often held before Naravarman 
between Jain Pandits and Hindu orthodox Pandits. One such 
disputation is described as held at Mahakala temple itself bet¬ 
ween Jain muni Batnasuri and a Saivite teacher named VidySA- 
ivavadin. In such disputations it appears that the Jain Pandits 
usually got the upperhand which led to their influencing the 
kings themselves before whom they were held. The Param&ra 
kings, however, remained devotees of Siva throughout and Nara¬ 
varman, though an admirer of Jain scholars and respectfully 
referred to by Jain writers, was never converted to Jainism 
( Luard and Lele p. 31). 

Naravarman reigned till 1133 A D. and he was succeeded, 
by his son Yasovarmadeva who has left a grant dated Y. S. 1190 
made on the first anniversary Sr&ddha of his father. Malwa and 
Gujarat were enemies since long and fights 'had been going on 
between them since the days of Naravarman but in the reign of 
Jayasinha Siddhar&ja the power of Gujarat increased and Yaso- 
varman was towards the end of his reign vanquished in batttle 
by him and taken prisoner with his family. He is said to have 
been kept in a wooden cage in AnahilwSd. This fact stated at 
length by many'Prabandhakftras seems to be true as it is ment¬ 
ioned in an inscription of Jayasinha himself (Ind Ant. X p. 159 ). 
He annexed Malwa to his dominion and sent a Jain minister to 
govern the country. He is usually also called Avantlnfttha in 
Chalukya inscriptions which proves that a large part of Malwa 
with Ujjain and Dh&r was in possession of the ChBlukyas for 
some time. At length YaAovarraan contrived to esoape from his 
prison and with the aid of a Ghauh&n king of Ajmer regained a 
part of his dominions. And he succeeded in making his peace 
with Jayasinha, The latter died in 1142 A. D. and YaAovarman 
also died soon after. YaAovarman thus ruled from about 1133 
to 1143 A D. and in this time the power of Malwa finally 
declined. His mother was M&maltdevi a Chedi princes in 
memory of whom YaAovarmptr made a grant in 1134 A D.. 
» 
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Which has been found. It grants the village of Reghva a few 
miles east of Tikari in Dhar State (Luard and Lele p. 34). 

YatovarmadeVa was succeeded by Jayavarman and in his 
jreign Malwa was again conquered by Gujarat, when the famous 
KumarapSla had established his power there after conquering his 
foes. A king Ballaladeva of Malwa is mentioned by Praban- 
dhk&ras as assisting these foes and Kumarapala had his head cut 
off and suspended at the gate of his palace. The Vadnagar 
Prasasti of Ifum&rapala mentions this fact but does not give the 
name Ba^l&l^deva. Who this king was has not been ascertained, 
but he is believed not to be a Paramara of Bhoja’s family. 
Keilhorn suggests that during the time of Yasovarman’s captivity 
some portions of Malwa might have been taken possession of by 
adventures. But we can give another explanation and it is this 
viz: that Ball&ladeva must be another name of Jayavarman 
himself. For we do not think it possible that the kings of Gujarat 
or other countries would recognise an usurper who did not belong 
to the family of Bhoja as king of Malwa or would take credit 
for destroying an usurper, as they distinctly do* It seems, 
therefore, probable that Jayavarman was himself captured in the 
battle with Kum&rap&la. At this time of trouble and defeat 
Jayasinha’s youngest brother Lakshmlvarman set up his authority 
in the hilly parts of Eastern Malwa from Bhopal to Hoshanga- 
bad by his own prowess and called himself MahSkumara. The 
epithet Samadhigata-pafichamahasabda used by him no doubt 
shows that he did not pretend to be an independent king but 
that he was a S&manta of Malwa. Yet he had obtained his 
poyer not by gift but by the sword as expressly stated in inscrip¬ 
tions of this branch (Ind. Ant. XIX). For this reason we do 
not think that the words, interregnum and dual rule, used by Col. 
Lfoard and Mr. Lele in their account of this period properly 
apply to the situation of Malwa at this time. In Jayavarman's 
time much of Malwa went into the possession of Gujarat and 
after his death or his ceasing to rule a portion of the dominion 
of Malwa was appropriated by Lakshmlvarman. When Jayavar- 
matt ceased to rule and how is not clear. Kielhorn surmises 
that he was deposed by his younger brother Ajayavarman. But 
as suggested above, it is probable that he was taken prisoner in 


* The wording in the Vadnagar Prasasti ia ?ro#faT*ira*nn!l T: i and in 
Amt record ffor«n*T;f «rwt wBvnsr 

ftp. Ind. VIII p. 811). 
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hia conflict.with Kumarap&la and eventually beheaded by Yaso- 
dhavala of ChandrSvatl. In view of the sadneaa of hia death 
the expression “Rajye vyatite” is probably "knowingly used by 
inscription writers. It is at least certain that the cessation of 
his rule was strange. He appears to have ceased to rule some¬ 
time before 1063 A. D., the date of Lakshmlvarman’s grant (Ind. 
Ant. XVIII p. 254 and XIX) and probably soon after 1043 A D. 

It seems also probable that Yasovarman had three sons 
Jayavarman, Ajayavarman and Lakshmivarman. When Jaya- 
varman ceased to rule, Ajayavarman normally became the ruler 
of Malwa and his titles are the usual P. B. t Maharaj&dhir&ja 
Parmesvara and Lakshmivarman who set up for himself a prin¬ 
cipality by his own valour about Bhopal and Hoshangabad took 
the'titles of a Samanta as stated above. These two lines conti¬ 
nued for about three generations and they eventually united 
under DevapSladeva as we shall presently see. We do not think 
however, that this was a dual rule as the latter family, though 
nominally, acknowledged the supermacy of the family of Ajaya¬ 
varman by contenting itself with the titles of a S&manta. 

Ajayavarman, the lineal representative of the kings of 
Malwa and ruling in the country round Dh&r, the capital of 
Malwa since the time of' Bhoja, is known only from the records 
left by his successors. We know nothing about him, but we may 
be certain that these records establish his identity as * differ¬ 
ent king from Jayavarman which is sometimes doubted. In 
Sanskrit especially where sandhis declare correctly the words 
employed, while in Lakshmlvarman’s documents we distinctly 
read the name Jayavarman, in Vindhyavarman’s reoord wa 
distinctly read the-name Ajayavarman. Why the former does 
not mention Ajayavarman is to be explained by the fact that 
Lakshmivarman seems to have set up his principality in the 
days of Jayavarman and perhaps by his acquiescence. Ajaya¬ 
varman continued the main line for some time and he was 
followed by his son Vindhyavarman who seems to have 
recovered much of the ancestral territory. From an inscription 
in the famous Udepur Siva temple we know that part of the 
country was in the possession of KumArap&la of Gujarat on 12th 
December 1163 on which day on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
he made a grant (Ind.' Ant XVIII p. 343). His represent stive 
or viceroy was Maha, Rijaputra Sri Vasantapila. Thera is 
another grant recorded by Oh&hada, probably Us successor in 
office, in 1166 A. D. and a third grant still by Ajayapiladeva 
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of Gujarat in 1173 A D. of a village in Bhaillaswami (Bhelsa ) 
district. Vindhyavarman appears to have regained possession 
after Ajayapila of Gujarat whose reign ended in 1176, as 
Ajayapftla's inscription at Udepur dated 1173 (Ind. Ant. XVIXI > 
shows that he still had power in Eastern Malwa. Ajayapftla’s 
successor was a minor and in his reign Malwa probably fully 
reverted to the Faramftras. Vindhyavarman is described as 
a gnat warrior in a grant of Arjunavarman, his grandson, dated 
1215. He certainly had possession of Mandugadh the fortress 
of Dhar (Mandapadurga), where an unpublished inscription 
shows that he had a minister named Bilhana (Luard and 
Lele p. 37) who was a poet. * This showB that this king was 
a patron of poete. This hereditary tendency of thiB king is also 
referred to by the Jain writer Asftdhara of whom we shall 
presently give further particulars. Vindhyavarman ruled from 
about 1160 to about 1180 (Luard and Lele p. 58) and he was 
succeeded by his son Subhatavarman. He also was a powerful 
king and further restored the power of Malwa. He seems 
to have not only recovered his possessions but even led an 
expedition against Gujarat. ? A Y&dava king of Devagiri is 
said to have conquered Malwa but probably this was an unim¬ 
portant victory. Subhatavarman’s reign is given by Col. Luard 
and Mr. Lele as extending from 1180 to 1210 A. D. He was 
succeeded by Arjunavarmadeva whose grants issued .from Man¬ 
dapadurga (Mandu), Bhrigukachchha (Broach) and Amaresvara 
(Mftndh&tft) on the Nerbudda have been found, dated respecti¬ 
vely 1*11, 1*13 and 1215 A. D. He is said to have defeated 
JayriSinha II king at Gujarat and a drama composed by a 
court-poet on this victory and inscribed on slabs has been found 
at Dhftr by Mr. Lele, used in the Kamftla Maula mosque. The 
drama has been deciphered and edited in Ep. Ind. VIIL It 
was composed by Madana a Gauda Brahmin who was a pupil 
of AJ&dhara the Jain pandit and was guru of the king. The 
drama was acted in the Sarasvatibhuvana on the occasion of a 
spring festival. This drama describes Arjunavarman as an 
incarnation of Bhoja himself whioh prays appears to be well- 
deserved as Arjunadeva was not only a patron of poets but was 
himself a poet and an author, t Rasikasafijlvanl, a commentary 

t See Bp. lad. IX p. 108 q^garai* Ac. 

"t ewewictwftfo n %«i snnsnftVend* gwfiaib 

Ep. Ind. IX p. 108- 
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on the Amaru sataka is one of bis known works. He is said 
to have also written commentaries on the works of Bhoja. He 
thus seems to have been brave, learned and liberal like his 
ancestor Bhoja and like him he seems to have been fortunate 
also; for the glory of Malwa departed after his death, which 
must have occurred about 1216 A. D. as his successor's record 
dated 1218 A. D. has been found. 

This successor was Devap&lavarman, a grandson of Lakshmi- 
vaiman of the collateral line, Arjunavarman probably dying 
childless. The Jain Pandit A&dhara lived during his reign 
also, as he says he finished his Trisashtismriti in 1235 A. D. 
dn the reign of this king and he lived on during the reign 
of the next king Jayatungadeva also as he says he composed 
his commentary on Dharm&mrita, a work of his own, in 1244 
A. D. during his reign. Devap&ladeva, therefore, may safely 
be taken to have ruled from 1216 to 1240 A. D. (Col. Luard 
and Lele). 

It is thus during this reign that Altamash raided Malwa 
and destroyed the temple of Mahak&la at Ujjain in 1235 A. D- 
Malwa was not finally subjected to Mahomedan rule till many 
years after this event and descendants of Devap&la ruled in 
Malwa viz.: 1 Jayatungadeva (1240-1256), 2 Jayavarmpn (1256- 
1261), 3 Jayasinha (1261-1280), 4 Bhoja II (1280-1301) and 5 
Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1309 A. D. has been found 
at Udepur. Malwa was finally reduced about this time by 
Ain-ul-mulk a governor from * Delhi who reduced Chanderi, 
Ujjain, Dhar and Mandu (Luard and Lele). Thus endled the 
great Paramara line of Malwa after a brilliant career of four 
centuries. The present representative of the Param&ras are in 
Malwa the princes of Rajgadh and Narasinggadh of Umatwada 
Bhopal Agency ) and the chief of Bijolia in Mewad (Gourishan- 
kar Ojha in Tod’s Rajastan). 

It remains to shortly notice the branch line started by 
Lakshmlvarman in about 1144, at the time of Jayavarman's 
death or ceasing to rule. His son Mah&kum&ra Harischandra 
has left a grant dated 1178 A. D. and a grant of Udayavarman 
his son dated 1200 A. D. has been found. His son Dsvap&ladeva 
became king of Malwa as stated above. The grants of this line 
were issued from near Bhopal and Hoshangabad in which paitr 
of Malwa it appears to have ruled. Malwa usually comprised 
all the territory from the Nerbudda northwards, the Vindhya 
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range and the plateau beyond as far north as Mandsaur and 
from in the east to about Dohad in the west. Sometimes 

there was a diminution of this territory and sometimes an exten¬ 
sion southwards as far as the Tapti; Berar and part of C. P. in¬ 
cluding Nagpur was also sometimes possessed by the Param&ras. 

The genealogy of the family from Bhoja is as follows with 
known dates ( Kielhorn’s genealogies in Ep. Ind. VIII). 

1 Bhoja 1021 ( o. 1010 to 1055 ) 

2 Jayaainha 1055 (o. 1056 to 1059) 

3 UdaySditya a relative ( o. 1059 to 1080) 

4 Likshmadeva (c. 1081 to 1104) 

5 Naravarman brother, m. MomatSlevi, 1104 and 110? 

| (o. 1101 to 1133) 

6 Yasovarman 1134,1135 (o. 1133 to 1142) 


7 Jayavarman 8 Ajayavarman LakshmTvarman 

1143(0.1142-1144 ) (O. 1144-1160) | 

I Harischandra 

9 Vindhyavarman ( 1178-1179) 

( c. 11C0-1180) | 

| Udayavaraman 1200 

10 Subhstavarman f 

(c. 1180-1210) 12 Devaplla 1218,1229,1232 

I (o. 1215-1240 ) 

11 Arjnnavarman 
1211,1212,1215 ( 0.1210-1*16) 

Thus 12 kings ruled from about 1010 A. D. to 1240 A. D. 
giving an average for each reign of nearly ( “a 0 ) 20 years the 
usual rate for Indian kingly families. 

It may lastly be noted that among these kings Jayasinha 
sod'bf'Bhoja was unfortunate and had only a short reign, being 
tossed between Karca and Karpata; while more unfortunate was 
Yasovarman who was defeated, imprisoned and kept in a cage 
by Jbyasinha Sidhhar&ja of Gujarat and Jayavarman was the 
mart- unfortunate ae be was not only defeated and taken prisoner 
by Kumlnp&la but his head Was cut off and suspended at the 
gataef hiapaAae*. This-treatment of Malwa kings by Gujarat 
ao dbabt struck terror ki other kings’ hearts* as stated in' Vadhh- 

** im. i p. Hff. 
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gar Prasasti of KumarapSla; but it was certainly unlike, and 
unworthy of, Indian kings as we shall show later on and was 
probably borrowed from Mahomedan methods of treating captive 
monarchs. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE GHAKDKLLAS OF BUHDELKHAHD. 

The GhandrSireya or Chandella Kshatriya family of Bundel- 
thand continued to flourish in this sub-period also (1000-1200 
A. D.), though not with greater glory than before yet with the 
same vigour as in the preceding century (See Vol. II). The 
name of the family was a gotra name which was the ancient 
rule among Brahmins and probably among Kshatriyas also, the 
naipe being derived from the gotra ancestor Chandr&treya as 
P&r&jara is the name of a Brahmin family descended from 
Par&sara, much like Peterson and Johnson among the English 
people. This kingdom is well described by Al-Beruni who men¬ 
tions the two most important fortresses in it, K&lanjara and 
Gwalior and also gives its capital, Khajuraho; and other Arab 
writers call its king Chandrarai which plainly is their Hindi 
name Chandra used even by Chanda Bardai. 

The greatest king in this family was Dhanga the ruler in 
Bundelkhand at the end of the preceding sub-period. Indeed 
he was so powerful and well-known that his aid was sought by 
Jaipal of Lahore against Sabuktagin and inscriptions of the 
Chandella family declare that he was equal of Hammlra( Amir). 
It may be noted that inscription-writers, though they may 
exaggerate, rarely descend to falsehood and, as we have shown 
elsewhere, in the battle fought beyond the Indus by the combined 
Hindu farces against Sabuktagin, the result was victory v for 
neither side and when Dhanga is described as equal to Amir, 
there is ho falsehood in the declaration. Dhanga in extreme old 
age (about 100 years) burnt himself on a pyre of cow-dung 
cakes at the holy confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna at 
Pray&ga. 

Dhanga was succeeded by his son Ganda who was an equally 
powerful king also. He is said to have again given aid to 
Anandap&la son of Jaipal in his fight with Mahmud. In this 
battle the Hindus were undoubtedly worsted. The course of 
events in this struggle of the Chandella family with Mahmud 
we have described elsewhere. Ganda may be said to have come 
to the throne in 1000 A. D. and to have ruled till about 1023 
as two inscriptions of his dated 1002 and 1022 A. D. have been 
found. We have a detailed aeoount about the kings of this 
family in Sir Vinoeni Smith’s article on the Chandellas in Ind. 
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Anfc. XXXVII and we take dates and facts from it with such 
additions hen and there as we think neoessary from file original 
records of the Chandellas and of others. The capital of the king* 
dam appears to be Mahoba henoeforward. 

Ganda was succeeded by his son Vidy&dhara who ruled for 
a short time only (1025-1030). As crown prince he is recorded 
to have invaded Hhnauj and defeated in battle R&yap&la who 
had disgraced the Rajput name by submitting to Mahmud and 
accepting his overlordship. A Kachcbapagh&ta record shows 
that in this war he was assisted by his vassal king Arjunadeva 
of Dubhkund (in Gwalior) who is credited with having cut 
R&jyapala’s throat with arrows^. This established the fame of 
Vidy&dhara as a warrior and a mutilated record of his Btutes 
that he was served even by Bhoja (of Malwa) and the Kalachuri 
king as he lay in bed. Probably Bhoja and G&ngeya, both 
powerful kings of the time, were leagued withbim in the task of 
opposing the Turks and driving them out of middle India where 
they must have remained to assist and overawe R&jyap&la king- 
emperor of Kanauj. § It appears very probable that noted Hindu 
kings of the time led by the Chandella king Vidy&dhara attacked 
the Kanauj king who had humbled himself before the Turks who 
kept a contingent of* theirs to protect him. The Chandella 
oountry was contiguous to that of Kanauj and Vidytdhara 
properly enough was file leader of file confederacy. The epithet 
Talpabhtja shows that he lay on his couch and sent his general 
and feudatory file Kaehchapaghftta king of Gwalior. Probably 
both Bhoja and G&ngeya merely sent contingents in this war 
which acted under the orders of Vidy&dhara. 

Vidy&dhara was followed by Vijayap&la who also had a short 
reign from 1030 to about 1040 (Smith) and he was followed by 
his elder son Devavarman. He reigned long from 1040 to 1060 


* mu i 



(Ep. lad. lip. S37 ). 


§ The wording in thin irisription (Ep. lad. I. p. SSI) is vary important 
though somewhat obsoura...<W |tiw s ii « Ji ejfnwF^i WHjWV fUufWwiJK,* 
WWMflWi < flus s j ft a Sp n > Thors is possibly a mistake in reading 
It ought to be (of finished intellect). The word Braudhaeaa aoaroely 
staan anything with the word BbT. The writer seem s to suggest that oven 
snah a learned king es Bhoja noted as a pupil to ibis teaeber in b a t t l e, 
together with Olngeya the famous Kalsehorl king of Tripura. 


S3 
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and an inscription of his dated 1051 A D. has been found (Ind. 
Ant XVI p 205). In this record Devavarman calls himself 
Lord of K&lanjara, taking the usual epithets of an independent 
king Parambhat&raka eto. and makes a grant in a Samvatsarika 
(yearly sraddha) of his mother Bhuvanadev! from his camp at 
Saharv&sa. 

Devavarman was succeeded by his brother Klrtivarman who 
had a longer reign and a greater fame. He reigned for forty 
years from 1060 to 1100, two inscriptions of his having been 
found one dated 1098 and the other an undated one which men¬ 
tions Ganda, Vidyadhara contemporary of Bhoja, Vijayapaln 
contemporary of G&ngeya, and Devavarman contemporary of 
Kama. Karua of Tripur was the most powerful king of the Chedi 
line and had defeated and driven Klrtivarman from his kingdom. 
But eventually the latter with the help of a Brahmin general 
named Gop&la defeated Karna “who had destroyed many princes” 
and regained his kingdom. This great victory is immortalised by 
the Prabodhachandrodaya drama composed by Krishnamisra and 
acted before the king about 1065. It is a drama based on Ved&nta 
philosophy, all the Dramatis Personae therein being allegori¬ 
cal representations of knowledge, devotion eta Klrtivarman also 
signalised his reign by striking the first Chandella coins. The 
form was copied from the coins of Gangeya, the image of Hanu- 
m&n being substituted for that of LakshmL Hanum&n is not the 
tutelary deity of the Chandellas but was apparently their favou¬ 
rite deity; for we find an inscription of the Chandellas on the 
pedestal of a Hanuman idol at Khajuraho. An inscription at 
Devagadh dated 1098 A. D. has been found (Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 238) which was recorded by his minister Vatsaraja who took 
the commanding fort of Devagadh from the Chedis, situated in a 
picturesque range of hills to the east of the present Lalitpur 
district (Smith). This inscription shows that Klrtivarman’s reign 
must have extended beyond 1098 A. D. 

Klrtivarman was succeeded by bis son Sallakshana who had 
a short reign from 1100 to 1110; it is recorded of him that he 
plundered the wealth of M&lwa and Chedi ( Ep. I, 327 ); and he 
was followed by hiB son Jayavarman who had also a short and 
uneventful reign from 1110 to 1120. An inscription dated 1117 
is mentioned against him by Kielhorn in his genealogies (Ep. 
Ind. VIII). But this is a mere re-recording of a Prasasti of his 
famous ancestor Dhanga by his Gaud K&yastha writer (Ep. Ind. 
I p. 147.E ' 1 Jayavarman had no son and he was succeeded by his 
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uncle Prithvlvarman younger eon of Klrtivarman and he 
naturally had a short reign from 1120 to 1125. All these three 
kings issued gold and silver ooins which have been found, a 
copper coin of the last being also found. 

We now come to the reign of the next illustrious king of 
the Chandella family namely Madanavarman son of Prithvivar- 
man. He reigned long and vigorously from 1125 to 1165 A. D. 
Eight inscriptions dating from 1129 to 1162 are mentioned 
against his name by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII). According to 
Chand Bardai he defeated Siddharaja Jayasinha a famous king 
of Gujarat, while Gujarat chroniclers declare that he gave tribute 
to the latter. But they add the interesting story that even when 
Jayasinha arrived at his capital, Madanavarman remained so 
unconcerned that he did not stir from his pleasure garden. When 
informers told him of the arrival of Siddharaja, he merely said 
“ the money-grabbing man wants some money; give him some¬ 
thing”. Siddharaja was struck with the character of Madana¬ 
varman and personally visited him in his pleasure garden where 
Madanavarman entertained him at a banquet. An inscription of 
Madana at Kalanjara, however, suggests that he defeated the 
Gujarat king. He is also said to have defeated Malwa and 
Chedi kings and to be in friendly relations with the king of 
Benares, the Gahadavala of Kanauj. Madanavarman 1 built a 
tank at Mahoba with temples on its bank now known as 
Madanasagara. In fact most Chandella kings built stupendous 
and splendid tanks and temples which we will notice in a note. 
Madanavarman also struck gold and silver coins which have 
been found in plenty. 

As usual with kings reigning long, his elder son PratSpa- 
varman died before him and even his younger son Yasiovarman 
died and did not reign and Madana was succeeded by his 
grandson (Yasovarman’s son) Paramardideva or Paramala as 
he is commonly known who was the last famous king of the 
Chandella line. He reigned long from 1165 to 1203. His name 
is a household name in Bundelkhand together with the names of 
his warrior Sardars, Alha and Udalha of the Banaphara clan of 
Rajaputs, who sacrificed their lives for him in his war with 
Prithvlraja Chauhan. The valorous and patriotic deeds of Alha 
and Udhala are sung by Chand Bardai in the Mahoba Khanda of 
Prithvlraja Rasa. They were killed fighting and Paramala was 
defeated by Prthviraja in the battle fought at Sisrigadh on the 
Pahuj which is a tributary of the Kslfeindh. Prithvlraja occupied 
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Mahoba and left his sardar Pajjun in charge of it. This event hi 
confirmed by an inscription of Pfithvlr&ja recorded at Madana- 
pura a town founded by Madanavarman. But Chanda's account 
of Samarajit a son of Paraniardin driving out Pajjun seems to be 
a'fiction, Bince inscriptions show that Paramardin was succeeded 
by his son Trailokyavarman. (Perhaps Samarajit was another 
son of Paramardin probably younger). 

Paramardin’s defeat by Prithvlraja must not have been 
serious according to Smith as he was able to oppose Kutubuddin 
when the latter invaded his kingdom in 1203 A. D. But Prith- 
viraja’s fight with Paramardin was in 1182 and Paramardin must 
have recovered himself during the period of 20 years which 
intervened. Paramardin’s power was, however, in our view, 
greatly crippled by this attack of Prithvlraja which may be look¬ 
ed upon as a blunder and which caused the national disaster, as 
we shall elsewhere show, the Chandellas being one of the fore¬ 
most Kshatriya clans in India. Paramardin opposed Kutubud¬ 
din and retired into the fortress of Kalanjar. Mahomedan 
historians relate that he eventually submitted and offered certain 
terms of submission such as payment of tribute and surrender of 
forts and elephants. But he died before these terms were put 
into execution and his general Ajap&la thought that he was strong 
enough to continue resistance and that Paramardin had unneces¬ 
sarily submitted. The siege of Kalanjar, therefore, went on. 
Ajap&la had eventually to surrender in consequence of a draught. 
The tanks on the fort were all dry and the garrison uncondition¬ 
ally surrendei^d and walked out in enfeebled condition. Kutu¬ 
buddin annexed the kingdom and returned to Delhi after 
appointing a govenor for the province. Thus closed the glorious 
oareer of the Chandella line of whioh Parmardin was the last and 
not the least king. 

So many as seven inscriptions are mentioned against the 
name of Paramardin by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII) dating from 
1167 to 1201. One more grant of Paramardin dated 1173 is since 
available (Ep. Ind. XVI) which mentions only two kings before 
him Prithvlvarman and Madanavarman. On referring to these 
records we find that he was not only a great donor giving many 
villages to numerous Brahmins (Ep. Ind. IV p. 170) but was also 
a patron of learned men. In the inscription edited at p. 209 Ep. 
Ind. I, the praise bestowed upon him is worthnoticing. “ There 
was no traoe of any quarrel under his rule for he brought about 
friendship even between the goddess of learning and the goddess 
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of wealth.* The prosperity of the country is also well described, 
a fact to which rarely a reference is made in inscriptions^ This 
inscription is dated 1195, thirteen years after Paramardin’s defeat 
by PrithvfrSja. 

Although the glory of the Chandella line ended with 
Paramardin, it continued to rule -in Bundelkhand for a long time 
after him. His successor Trailokyavarman is described in an 
inscription of his son Vlravarman as the “ uplifter of the land 
from the ocean of distress caused by the Turks.” There is no 
doubt that he drove out the Turks from the fort of Kalanjar and 
regained possession of it together with a large portion of the 
former territory of the Chandellas ( Ep. Ind. I p. 327 ). t The 
recapture of the fort is also attested by inscriptions on the fort 
(Smith). Trailokyavarman seems to have reigned long from 
1203 to 1245. He was succeeded by his son Vlravarman many 
of whose inscriptions have been found (Kielhorn gives five dating 
from 1251 to 1286). In the inscription noted above ( Ep. Ind. I 
p. 327) dated 1261 he is said to have married a princess named 
Kalyanadevi of Dadhlcha family of Rajputs (who are called 
Dahimas a gotra name again) and she built a well where the 
inscription was recorded. We do not know the extent of the 
territory which this king ruled though it seems that in Madana- 
varman’s time it extended south as far as BhaillasvSmin or 
Bhelsa (Ind. Ant. XVI p. 208 ). Vlravarman was succeeded by 
Bhojavarman two of whose inscriptions have been found, one 
dated 1288 A. D. We get no glimpse of the Chandellas hereafter 
till we come to X'raiasena who opposed Sh9rshah and finally to 
the valorous queen Durgavatl who opposed Akbar’s generals and 
died on the field of battle as noticed in Vol. II (p. 133). The pre-' 
sent representatives of the Chandellas of Bundelkhand are tha 
well-know.. Maharajas of Gidhaur in Bengal. 


* steraStpro <rw trav tu t w tfuroswfcft v* wra'an* 
§ 3fggu'W ni«tprr>?3-*P?5T ijortf* svs : i . 
t snftrcr train i s ftj g yTsBHwin ri i 
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GENEALOGY OF THE GHANDELLAS OF MAHOBA. 

I Gagda ( o. 1000-1020 ) In*. 100?, 19, 20 

H VidySdhara ( o. 1020-1030) 

III VijayapSla ( J. 1030-1040 ) 
m. Bharanadevi 

_I . _ 

IV Devavarman Ins. 1051 V Kirtivarman Ins. 1098 

( o. 1040-1060) ( o. 1060-1100 ) 

__J_ 

• I 

VI Sallalcsbapa VIII Prithwrarman (o. 1121-1125 ) 

| (o 1100-1110) 

VII Jayavarman Ins. 1117 
(e. 1110-1120 ) 

IX Madanararman Ins. 1129, 30, 31, 39. 51, 55, 62,68 
(0.1125-1165) 

_ ! _ 

PratSpavarman Yasovarinan 

X Paramardideva Ins. 1167, 68, 7', 82, 81, 95 and 1301 
| ( c. 1165-1203) 

XI Trailokyavarman Ins. 1212 ( 1203-1245) 

XII Viravarman m. KalySvadevi (o. 1215-1287 ) 

Ins. 1261, 62, 62, 68, 81, 86 

XIII Bhojavaman Ins. 1288 



NOTE:—KHAJURAHO AND MAHOBA. 

( From Sir V. Smith’s artiole in I. A. XXXVII) 

Kbajuraho the forrrer oapital of the Cbandellasia an lnsignifiesnt Tillage 
now to the south ofMaboba in Ohhatarpur S'ate. The still more anoient 
capital of Bundelkband or Jajhoti ( JijSka-Bhuktl 1 mentioned hy Hiuen 
Tsang was Eran in Saugar District * The boundaries of Jajboti oan be 
defined eTen now by the habitat of Jajhotia Brahmins. (As will be stated 
later on. Brahmins, from about the twelfth century, oame to be divided 
into seotions called after the land in which they resided; and Brahmins 
residing in Jajhoti were oalled Jajhotia as those residing in theChedi 
oountry were called Tiwari from Tiwar its oapital and those residing 
in Kanauj were called Xanojia). Kh» juraho oapital of Bundelkhand in the 
lltb century was out of the way of Mahomedan invasions, Mahoba being 
the capital in the 11th ar,d 12th centuries; and hence fortunately, so to 
speak, its superb and stupendous temples stMl si and intaot, exhibiting the 
wonderful art of that period and the prosperity and religiius zeal of the 
Chandella kings. The largest temple in Khejurahn is the Eandaria 
Mahadeva temple built by hhanga and next to it come the Visva Siha and 
Lalji ti tuples built by the same king and the Ramchandra temple built by 
his father Yasovarman. Two Jain temples also built in the sane period 
are noteworthy. Devi JaradSmbi end Kunvar Math are amor g the best. 
These temiles of Kbajuraho “ the finest in Northern India •’ are worthy of 
admiration for their harmonious design, massive dimensions and rich 
decoration. They are all remarkable for their ourvilinear steeple * hick is 
raised without support of pillars. 

At MahobS also which became the capital of the Chanda 1 !** in this 
sub-period there are many remarkable structures. Especial y Mahoba 
is distinguished for its many lakes built hy many Chandeila kings even in 
the secor.d sub-period. I<3hilyat3gar was built by RShila in the former, 
and KIrattSgar was built by Klitivarn an in this sub-period. The great 
lake oalled MadanasBsar with the two fine granite temples on its 
bank at d Kankaria Math were built by Madimavarraan. Mahoba is a 
Tahsil town in the Banda district and can be reaobed from a station on 
the Ji ansi-Manikpur line. 

There were many notable forts in the Chandella territory and Al-Berun • 
has mentioned the two most important, Gwalior and Kalanjar. Kalanjar 
is an anoient fort and holy place noted as a sacr-d sthdna of Siva from the 
days of the MahSbhSrata. The wad surmounting tbe steep aides of the hill 
and the many strong gates plaoed at different places in the asoect ere very 
ancient. Ajayagai h is another fortified place to whioh Tr'ilokyavrmau 
retired when Ealanjar was for a time taken by the Mabomedaus. There 
are many inscriptions both at Kalanjar and at Ajtyagadb. 

* This is doubted by Hiralal in his paper at tbe Madras Oriental 
Conference (1924). 



CHAPTER VI 


THfe KALACHURI HAIHAYA8 OF .CHEDI. 

The third important Rajput family which flourished in the 
previous sub-period and roae to greater power and renown in 
Ibis sub-period (1000-1200) was the Kalachuri Haihaya family 
of Chedl. This family as stated in Vol. II p. 137 was a pure 
well-known Kshatriya.family and not a newly created Kshatriya 
family as some suppose. It belonged to the lunar race and 
was believed to be descended from SahasrSrjuna of Mahishmatl, 
well-known in PurSnas for conquering even Ravana, as is 
distinctly mentioned in Chedi inscriptions even of this period. 
Indeed in one inscription (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216 ) their gotra 
Atreya is given which is an unusual thing for inscriptions of 
this period. This shows that this family was very orthodox and 
religious as indeed its history also shows. Its tutelary god, 
as usual with Rajputs, was Siva. Its capital was Tripura near 
Jubbulpur and Tripura or Tiwari Brahmins are a distinct well- 
known sub-caste of the Brahmins of Northern India. 

Gahgeya was the king of this family ruling in Tripura 
about the beginning of this sub-period. His date of accession is 
given as 1020 A. D, in Vol. II computed from the average of 20 
years of each king but he may have come to the throne much 
earlier. He was the most illustrious ruler of this line. He struck 
numerous coins of gold, silver and copper which are still found 
in numbers. Curiously enough his coins alone are found and 
nono of his successors. Their style was copied by neighbouring 
kings and even by Muhammad Ghori (Gaurishankar’s Tod). 
He made extensive conquests, taking advantage of the fallen 
condition of the PratihSra emperors of Kanauj. The eastern 
dominions of Kanauj must thus have fallen away and been 
taken possession of by Gahgeya and Benares was in his posses¬ 
sion ( Elliot II Baihaki p. 129) as stated before when Nialtagin, 
raided it. Probably he even conquered Telangana (Trikalinga) 
of the Eastern Chalukyas who had now been supplanted by the 
Cholas He had a fight with Bhoja of Malwa in whioh he was 
apparently worsted though neither Paramara nor Chedi inscrip¬ 
tions mertion this event. He does not appear to have been 
molested by Mahmud of Ghasni whose raids extended as far 
as K&langar of the Chandellas and did not probably go beyond ; 
though Gahgeya’s fame was so great that his name is mentioned 
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by Al-Beruni. In ohedi inscriptions nothing particular is 
recorded about him but he is usually styled Vikram&ditya (Ep. 
Ind. II p. 3). His one inscription found is dated 1037 A. D. 
< Keilhorn Ep. Ind. VIII) and he must have died about 1038 
A. D. Inscriptions state that he retired in old age, resided 
at Prayaga and died there, one hundred queens burning themselves 
on his pyre as satis. This is probably an exaggeration but the 
fact is mentioned in a Chedi inscription (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). 

He was succeeded by his son Karna who was a still greater 
king than he. His conquests were more extensive and his 
dominion extended into Bihar beyond Benares in which oity 
he built a temple named Karnameru. He is often styled Lord 
of Trikalinga ( Ep. Ind. II p.305 ) in inscriptions of the Chedi 
family and he appears to have conquered large portions of 
Telangana from the Cholas. He founded the town named 
Karnavati ( now the village Karnabei close to Tewar ) and gave 
it to Brahmins, learned in the Vedas (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). He 
c nquered many kings and the list as usual includes Chola, 
Pandya, Mural a, Ahga, Vaflga, Kalinga etc. and he is said 
to have devastated Cbamp&ranya ( Ep. Ind. II p. 10). Keilhorn 
thought that Champaranya was some minor place in C. P. but 
Mr. Jayaswal has rightly shown that it is the ordinary Cham¬ 
paranya of Bihar and Karna’s conquest extended ete far as 
that place (Journal ^ihar and Orissa 1924). He was waited 
upon by 136 princes (Gaurishanker’s Tod). His overrunning 
Malwa after the death of Bhoja and driving away his son has 
already been mentioned. This fact is noted in the Param&ra 
Nagpur Prasasti but strangely enough is not mentioned in any 
Chedi inscription. Probably Malwa was not long retained by 
him, being regained by UdaySditya and there is thus no mention 
of this victory in Chedi records. 

Another inscription (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216) a hundred 
years after him gives the names of his opponents conquered in 
the south as Chola and Kohga, in the east Huna and Gauda and 
in the north Gurjara and Kira carrying his conquests as far 
north as the Himalayas. It seems, however, really probable that 
Karna in the north defeated the Gurjara ok Pratihara emperor 
who was an ally of the Turks and drove the Turks out of the 
country. This fact appears clearly from the way in which 
Karna’s name is mentioned in an inscription of the Gshadavilas 
already listed (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103). This evidence coming 
from the records of a foreign state is very valuable. “ When 
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Bhoja went to heaven and when Earna remained only in renown 
and when the earth was being troubled, Bhe found a refuge and 
protection in Ghandradeva G&hadavala. ” We have already 
said that Bhoja here is Bhoja of Malwa and Earna is this 
Earns of the Chedis; they had 6uccesssively fought against the 
Turks and freed the middle land from their oppression, Bhoja 
from 1020 to 1040 A. D. and Earns probably from 1040 to 1080 
A. D. Chandradeva conquered Kanauj and supplanted the effete 
PrStiharas about that time. The words ‘when the earth was 
troubled ’ must be referred to the trouble caused by constant 
raids of the Turks who having established their rule over the 
Panjab, from their capital Lahore, sent frequent incursions into 
middle India. A serious raid of this kind is recorded by Baihaki 
( who wrote in 1050 A. D.). He states that Ahmad Nailtngin, 
governor of Lahore, made a raid on Benares, a city to which 
even Mahmud had not gone and plundered tha bazar in 1033 A.D. 
( Elliot Yol. II.). The city was under Gangs i. e. Gangeya; but 
probably not completely. Earna finally took Benares into his 
possession and made incursions as far north as the Kira country 
on the slopes of the Himalayas and removed the oppression of 
the Turks. He also conquered Chainparanya and Bihar as stated 
before. 

Like Bhoja whose illustrious example great kings tried to 
emulate, Earna was a patron of learned men also, a fact men¬ 
tioned incidentally in an inscription. “ His fame was greatly 
increased by posts who also enlightened his mind” (lnd.Ant. 
XVIII -p. 216 ).* The names of these poets have not yet been 
known. Perhaps this fact has not attracted the attention of 
researchers. 

Earna is said to have reigned long and his reign is suppos¬ 
ed to have lasted into the 12th century; but from the verse above 
quoted in a Gahadavala grant, Earna was dead when Ghandradeva 
conquered Kanauj about 1090 A. D. We, therefore, take his 
reign to extend from 1040 to 1080 A. D. He raised the Ealachuri 
line to the pinnacle of its glory and fortunately his son was 
worthy enough to carry the glory on. 

This son and successor Yasahkarna, born of Earna’s queen 
Avell&devi a Huna princess, ruled long from 1080 to at least 
1124, two inscriptions of his found being dated 1120 and 1122 


* wfllRT id ffijt I 
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A. D. He alBO ral9d -rigorously, for he is said to have defeated 
Andhra again which probably now means the Chola kings of 
the south, or the Gangas of Kalinganagara. He is even said to 
have worshipped the Bhlmesvara Siva temple in Andhra country 
on the mouth of the Godavari ( E. L II. p. 3), a fact stated in his 
own inscription also dated 1123 A. D. As the G&hadavalas had 
taken possession of Kanauj, his dominion and influence in the 
north must have diminished. Govindachandra in an inscription 
confirms a grant made by him in 1120, showing that a portion 
of his northern territory was then in the possession of Kanauj. 
Kashi or Benares was certainly in the possession of Chandradeva 
as stated in his inscription, Lakshmadera of Malwa is also said 
to have fought with him and defeated him. 

Yesahkarna was succeeded by his son Gayakarnadeva who 
also appears to have ruled long and vigorously as inscriptions 
show. He married AlhanadevI a princess of tho Guhilot family 
of Mewad. An inscription recorded by her gives her pedigree 
as follows ( Bheraghat inscription Ep. Ind. II. p. 10): “ In the 
Gobhilagotra was Hansapala whose son was Yairisinha, whose 
son was Vijayasinha. He married Sy&maladevI daughter of 
Uday< s ditya king of Dhara and their daughter was AlhanadevI.” 
This description is important in many respects. First, the Rajputs 
had ’ 'gun to look upon their family or clan as gotra, Gobhila 
being of course Gohila. They probably began to count their 
Rishi gotra as of no importance, the theory being propounded 
that their Rishi gotra was the gotra of their Purohitas. The 
family name gotra is found in many inscriptions of this period. 
Secondly, the line -of the Guhilot kings is correctly given as 
Hansapala, Vairisinha and Vijayasinha in Mewad chronicles 
and inscriptions, of which we had some doubt (see Ind. Ant. 
XVHI p. 216 ). Thirdly, instead of Mewad, the word Pr&gvata 
is here used. It is difficult to determine what Pragvafca meant 
though unquestionably it included Malwa. Fourthly, Udaya- 
ditya Paramara was king of Malwa. He is said to be king of 
Dhara which thus clearly appears to be in his possession. It is 
lastly important to note that this Haihaya family of CShedi was 
considered of the best Rajput blood as it had marriage relations 
with the Guhilots of Mewad and the ParamSras of Malwa two 
best Rajput families and with Prithvlr&ja Chauhan whose mother 
the queen of Somesvara was a Kalacburi princess, as will bo 
noted later on, probably a daughter of AlhanadevI herself or her 
son Narasinhavarman. 
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This inscription is dated 1155 A. D. and probably Alhana- 
devi was regent for ber son Narasinhavarman. Yasahkarna's 
rule ended about 1024 A. D. and Gayakarna’s rule ended about 
1054 AD., his inscription found being dated 1151 (Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 210). He was succeeded by bis son Narasinhavarman, three 
inscriptions of whom have been found, dated 1155, 1158 and 
1169. He seems to have died young though his reign does not 
seem to have been without importance. For from the time of 
his inscriptions, the form of the title of Chedi kings appears to 
have changed. He and his successors called themselves “lords of 
three kings Narapati, Asvapati and Gajapati by the power of 
their own arm."* They also call themselves VSmadev3p&d&- 
nudyata which is wholly inexplicable as their ancestors are 
mentioned same Gangeya, Earns, Yesahkarna and Gaya- 
karna. It seems that the Chedi kings took the first title from 
Gahadavala kings of Kanauj who also use the same title in their 
inscriptions from about this time onward (See Govindachandra’s 
grant Ind. Ant. XV p. 7 dated 1168). Now it will be remembered 
that the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj were called Hayapatis, 
lords of horses and the kings of Bengal Gajapatis, lords of 
elephants (See Vol. II App. VI p. 349,350). Prabably the kings 
of Andhra were called Narapatis or kings of men and whoever 
conquered these countries may claim the title, conqu6/~ of 
three kings Asvapati, Gajapati and Narapati The Gahada- 
valas had conquered Kanauj, Bengal and even Andhra and so 
had the Chedis. They, therefore, both appear to have taken 
this title, bombastic though it clearly jwa& Narasinhavarman 
appears to have been brave and probably fought with Andhras 
only, though his ancestor Karna had undoubtedly conquered all 
the three Kanauj, Bengal and Andhra. Curiously enough this 
title does not appear in Karna's inscriptions/but first appears in 
that of his great-grandson Narasinha. 

Narasinha is called in his inscription dated 1159 (Ind. 
Ant. XVIIL p. 214) Dshaliya Maharaja which seems to suggest 
he was king'of Bundelkhand or part of it at least. In his time 
a temple was constructed at a ghat near Kausambi on the Jumna 
upto which river his dominion may have extended. 

Narasinha may be taken to have ruled from 1152 to ^160 
and he was succeeded by his brother Jayasinha who takes the 
same title in his two inscriptions found dated 1175 and 77 A. D. 
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Jayasihna ruled probably from 1160 to 1178 A.. D.; for in 1180 
we get an inscription of his son Vijayasinhavarman. Another 
inscription of his dated 1196 has been found (Ind. Ant. XVII 
p. 223, the exaot date herein given is 27 Oct. 1195 ). Gaurishankar 
gives two more kings viz. Ajayasinha, a son of the last, men¬ 
tioned indeed in VijayapSla’s inscription dated 1180 A. D., and 
Trailokyavarman whose inscription dated '1241 has been found. 
How this line ended does not appear. Probably it fell before 
Mahomedans in the days of? Altamash or his successor. The 
seal of the family exhibits two elephants with the goddess 
Lakshml between them and their banner ensign was a bull. 

GENEALOGY OF THE HAIHAYAS OF TRIPURA. 

1 Gshgeya (o. 1010-1038; Ins. 1031 

2 Earn a (o. 1038-1080) Ins. 1042 

m. Avelladevi Hun a princess 

3 Yasahkarga (o. 1080-1124) Ins. 1110, 1] Vi 

4 Oayakarga (c. 1121-1133) Ins. 1131 

m. ilhanadevl Gubiloc princess 

_J___ 

3 Narasinha (c. 1152-1160) 6 Jayasinha 

Ins. 1155, 1158,1159 (o. 1160-1180) Ins. 1175,1177 

7 Vijayasinba Ins. 1180, 1196 

(o. 1180-1198 A. D.) 

8 Ajayasinha (Gaurishankar's Tod). 



NOTE—TEWAR OR TRIPURA, CAPITAL OF 
THE KALACHURIB. 

(Jubbulpore Gazetteer 1908). 

Tripur, capital of the KalaohUris, waa a Well-known town in ancient 
India, but ie now in ruina and it ia repreaented by tbe modern village of 
Tewar about 10 milea from Jubbulpore near tbe marble roeka. Inscriptions 
from the 3rd oeotury A. D. are found in and near Tewar. Tbe town Karpd- 
vati founded by Karna near Tripura ia also now in ruina and is the modern 
village called Karpabel composed of Karpa and bel, the latter being the 
name of tbe Bilva tree which abounds here. (Perhaps the Brahmins 
settled by Karna in this town were all Waives and planted many Bel 
trees the leaves of which are required for the worship of Siva ). Very 
little remains even of the rains except beautifully carved images; for 
bricks and stones have all been removed and used in the construction 
of ghats and temples and railway bridges and even onlverts in modern 
time. An ancient step-well has been discovered, however, under brush¬ 
wood and it now supplies drinking water to the villagers and there is 
also an old extensive tank near tbe ruins. 
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CHAULUKYAS OF ANHILWAD. 

The history of the Chaulukya (Solankhi) kings of Gujarat 
has been well told and in detail in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
part II, from Jain records as also inscriptions found till then. 
The chief authorities are of course the former viz. Hem3ch- 
andra’s Dvyasraya and the VichSrasreni of Merutunga ( which 
gives specific dates for the reigns of kings). But these and 
other Prabandhas contain fanciful accounts, often fictitious, 
intended to impress the marvellous (Adbhutarasa) and sober 
history has to reject many of their tales which further are not 
important from the point of view of the general history of 
Hindu India. We will, therefore, confine our attention to im¬ 
portant and well-authenticated events and also incorporate infor¬ 
mation derivable from epigraphic records discovered since the 
date of the Gazetteer. 

The first thing which requires to be pointed out is that this 
Chaulukya family and the Chaulukya family of the Deccan are 
not one and the Bame family, though the name is the same and 
though they are treated as the same by even ancient poets 
and story-tellers. As stated in Vol. II we attach great‘value 
to the recorded gotras of these several Rajput families and 
though names may be the same as among Brahmins, so even 
among Eshatriyas whose gotras are their family gotras and 
not the gotras of their Furohitas as propounded in later times 
by Vijn&nesvara and others, a difference of gotra indicates a 
difference of family. The Chaulukyas of the Deccan gave their 
gotra as Manavya even in records as early as the sixth century 
A. D. and the later Chaulukyas Tailapa and others were of this 
family though they do not usually give their gotra in their 
records. The Chaulukyas of Gujarat unfortunately do not also 
give there gotra in their records. Yet we may be certain that 
their gotra was BhSradvSja as given in a Chedi record (Ep. 
Ind. L 853) of the 10th century and the same gotra is given by 
Chand in the Prithvlr&ja RasS,. Even now the Solankhis of 
Rewa and of Gujarat profess the same gotra and we may be 
Bure that BhSradvSja has been their gotra all along. The Chau¬ 
lukyas of Gujarat are, therefore, a distinct family from the 
Chaulukyas of the Deccan of the 6th and 10th centuries, though 
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it must be admitted, like the Gazetteer the opposite opinion is 
entertained by Pandit Guarishankar Ojha. 

Secondly, the reader must note that the part of the country 
where the Chaulukyas founded their rule was not called Gujarat 
yet. Anahilwad Palan was situate in what was then called 
Sarasvata Mandala, and we, therefore, still continue in the title 
of this chapter the mention of Anahilwad and do not use the 
name Gujarat though it is used by the Gazetteer. A record of 
Mularaja himself, the founder -of the dynasty states that he 
acquired (I. A. VI. p. 1) Sarasvata Mandala and it was only 
towards the middle of the twelfth century that Chaulukya 
records begin to speak of this land as Gurjarabhumi (See Ind. 
Ant. VI No. 4 dated 1280 St. or 1823 A. D). This is a view 
which Mr. Divatia also maintains. Gujarat was the name of 
the territory about Jaipur still in 1030 A. D., when Al-Beruni 
wrote his India. Why the name Gurjarabhumi descended from 
that region southwards and began to be applied first to northern 
Gujarat and later on southern Gujarat which was called Lata 
has yet to be explained. But it is certain that the name was not 
given to this country because the rulers of it the Chaulukyas 
were Gurjaras or GujarB. We still adhere to the view expressed 
in VoL II (page 32); for we find that the Chaulukyas or Solan- 
kbia do not call themselves Gurjaras in any of their records. 
They are called Gurjara kings no doubt in the records of other 
kingdoms and they call themselves kings of the Gurjarabhumi 
or land from the middle of the 12th century onwards, but they 
- do n 9 t style themselves as Gurjaras by caste or race in any of 
their records and hence we may be certain that thiB country came 
to be called Gujarat for other reasons. 

The third thing which requires to be pointed out is that these 
kings were Saivites or devotees of Siva and were never converted 
to Jainism as is often supposed. They were no doubt tolerant 
kings as Hindus generally are. They even went beyond tole¬ 
rance and admired and venerated Jain Sadhus and learned men, 
yet they, like other Kshatriyas of Hindu period, remained Hindus 
and were devotees of Siva They never call themselves Jain in 
their records and these never begin with the praise of Jina but 
always begin with the praise of Siva Even Kumarp&la who 
was a devoted diBciple of Hemaohandra, the great Jain pandit of 
this period, styles himself devotee of &va, is desrcibed as having 
obtained power by the favour of Siva and builds temples to that 
god; in fact the deity of the family was Somnath whose famous 
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shrine was situated in their country and was und er their rule, 
Jain writers have no doubt tried to prove that KumSrap&la was 
a convert to Jainism. Indeed they represent even the Chavad&s 
as also Solankhis as Jains: but the inscript ions drawn up under 
the government of the Solankhis do not support their statements 
and we may believe that they continued to be Saivites though 
they favoured Jainism which, no doubt, prospered under their 
rule as we shall show later on. 

Having noted these three important points of difference 
we will give in substance the history of the Cliaulukya kings 
of Anahilwad, chiefly from the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II. 
Mular&ja was the founder of this family and he was sister's son 
of the last ChSpotkafa king of P&tan. Probably there was misrule 
in the country and Mularaja acquired the kingdom by force 
as the inscriptions generally represent and restored order, though 
chroniclers give the story of his seizing the kingdom wrong¬ 
fully by putting his uncle to death. He ruled from 961-996 A. 
D. justly and vigorously as founders of kingdoms usually do. 
He had wars with the neighbouring kings such as those of Cutoh 
and Sind. He had seized a kingdom which was already large 
and had necessarily to make good his claim to it by his 
prowess. He is said to have defeated one Griharipu assisted by 
the Eheng&r king of Cutch and also by Arabs from Sind and 
obtained possession of Somnath. The word Griharipu probably 
shows that he was a rebel, being a subordinate of the previous 
Ch&vadi kings. Mularaja had also to fight with kings of 
north and south, viz. Vigrahar&ja of Sapibhar and BSrappa of 
L&tA The latter probably was a general of king Tailapa of 
Karn&ta, as Karn&ta and Lata even in Paramara records are 
usually leagued together, Lftta being a dependency of Kern&ta 
ruled by a governor usually a scion of the reigning family. 
B&rappa is said to have been killed in battle and Mular&ja 
fought battles separately with these invading forces and secured 
his dominions. Mular&ja devoted himself in old age to a holy 
life. He built a Siva temple at P&tan. He invited learned 
Brahmins from different parts of India and settled them at 
Sidhpur and elsewhere. Many Brahmins of Gujarat such as 
Audlohyas and Gaudas believe that they came to Gujarat in 
his reign. 

Mular&ja was succeeded by his son Ch&nmnda who re¬ 
igned from 997 to 1 ,1010 A. D., according to the ohronielefc 
Sindhur&ja of Malwa was killed in. a battler with this Uqfe m 
» 
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is stated in the Vadnagar Prasasti of Kum&rapfila and this 
event is placed by Pandit Gaurishankar in 1010 A. D. (See 
Vol. IL p. 122). It cannot be later than this year but may have 
happened earlier. For, as stated already, Bhoja of Malwa might 
have began to rule before 1010 A. D. The story that Munja 
insulted Mularaja when he was going on a pilgrimage to 
Benares via Dhar and Ch&munda revenged the insult is probably 
a fiction. 

Ch&munda had three sons Vallabha, Durlabha and N&garaja 
and the eldest succeeded and reigned for a short time only and 
his name is consequently often omitted in inscriptions. Hfe 
brother Durlabha succeeded him and ruled for twelve years from 
1010 A. D. to 1022 A. D. Nothing particular is recorded of him 
by chroniclers or in inscriptions. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Bhlma I, son of N&garaja. Bhlma certainly was a 
powerful king and ruled long (43 years) from 1022 A, D. to 
1064 A. D. He was contemporary with king Bhoja of Malwa 
and king Karna of the Chedis both of whom were also powerful 
and able. His wars with Malwa have already been described. 
It is said that Karna of Chedi had a golden palanquin presented 
to him by Bhoja who was defeated by him and Bhlma defeated 
both Bhoja and Karna and took from the latter the golden 
palanquin and presented the same to his tutelary god, Somnath 
of Prabh&sa Patan. Whether these stories are true or not, it is 
true that all the three kings were equally powerful andhad conse¬ 
quently constant fights, relieved by periods of friendship and 
amity. We have already said that Bhlma did not invade Malwa 
along with Karna and avail himself of the opportunity of cru¬ 
shing Malwa after Bhoja's death. Malwa records distinctly 
show'that Karna of Chedi alone invaded Malwa and the version 
of thh Gujarat chronicles in this respect is not true. 

It was during this king’s reign that Mahmud of Ghazni 
made his famous raid on Somnath. Whether such an event did 
take place or not we have discussed elsewhere. But an inscrip¬ 
tion at Somnath records that Bhlma built a stone-temple for 
Somnath in place of the wooden one which existed before. We 
have seen that the Udepur Prasasti states that Bhoja built the 
Somnath god’s temple. No reference is given by the Gazetteer 
for the inscription and henoe we have not been able to estimate 
its value. We may suppose that the work was the joint work 
of Bhoja and Bhlma. Indeed Bhoja could not have done the 
woifc Without Bhlma’s consent and collaboration. 
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Bhlma was succeeded by his second son Karna, the eldest 
liulai&ja baring died in bis father’s life-time. He had a 
peaceful reign from 1064 to 1091 He built a large tank called 
Karnasara and he also founded a city, named it Karn&vatl and 
made it bis second capital. This city is modern Ahmedabad. 
As usual with Hindu powerful kings, he built many temples to 
Sira and DurgS. He had very few conflicts with neighbouring 
kings, but the Hammira-Charita states that he died in a battle 
with Dussala of Sakambhari. 

Kielhorn in bis genealogies (Ep. Ind, VIII) gives only one 
inscription each against Bhlma and Karna. The first dated 
1029 A. D. does not give much information about Bhlma (I, A. 
VI p. 193) and the second dated 1091 A. D. also gives no in¬ 
formation about Karna (Ep. Ind. I. p. 317). The Vadnagar 
Frasasti of Kumarap&la also does not furnish much information 
about either. Bhlma is said to have conquered DharA, the capi¬ 
tal of the Malava-CAa&rawarftn (Bhoja) by means of his efficient 
cavalry versed in five modes of moving (DhArA) or versed in 
the use of five-weapons (DhAra); and of Karna it gives the usual 
praise. The inscription of Karna dated 1091 A. D„ however, 
shows that the Gujarat chroniclers are not wrong when they 
assign him a reign from 1064 to 1094 or 1093 A. D. 

Karna was succeeded by bis son Jayasinha boon of a 
Karna(a Kadamba princess married when he was old. Jayasinha 
was a minor when Karna died and the government was carried 
on by his mother with the aid of capable and devoted ministers. 
Jayasinha surnamed Siddharaja proved to bo the most powerful 
king of Gujarat in the Chaulukya lino. He was a great builder 
and every ancient structure in Gujarat is popularly attributed to 
him. He built the famous Rudram&l (Rudra-mahalaya) temple 
of Siva at Siddhapura parts of which only remain; yet they 
attest the stupendous dimensions and the fine workmanship of 
thetemplo. He built the Sahasralinga lake at Patan. His wars 
were also great. He had a long war with Malwa lasting for 
twelve years beginning with an invasion of Malwa in the reign 
of Naravarman and ending with the defeat and imprisonment of 
Yasovarman as related before. He is said to have attacked 
Dh&rft and from thence to have gone against Madanpala 
Chandella and exacted tribute from him though a Chandolla 
Kalanjar record states that Jayasinha was defeated (J. B. A. S. 
1848 p. 319). Certain it is that he conquered Malwa and a large 
part of the country remained under the rule of Gujarat for a;long 
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time. He is usually called in inscriptions Avantln&tha. From 
an inscription it appears that he also conquered Cutoh and 
annexed that kindom ruling it through a governor. In inscrip¬ 
tions he is said to have conquered Barbaraka, a word '.which has 
given rise to various legends and various surmises. The legends 
declare that Barbaraka was the king of demons or devils. And 
Jayasinha Siddharaja is said to have acquired such power over 
devils and goblins that he could accomplish anything. Suoh 
tales being absurd, antiquarians have attempted to explain the 
word by supposing that Barbaraka meant some aboriginal or 
even Mlechha people. Biihler thought that they were Bhils now 
known as Babaras settled in south Kathiawar (Gazetteer). It 
is also suggested that they may have been the Berbers of the 
Hindu Puranas to be identified with Vara or the Berbers of Africa. 
The last suggestion seems acceptable with this difference that 
Berbers are to be identified wtyh Arabs (See Vol. II p. 864). It 
is quite possible that Jayasinha defeated a formidable Arab 
invasion from Sind. 

Jayasinha was, like Bhoja whose example was catching, a 
patron of learned men and many great pandits, Jain and Hindu, 
were patronised by him. The greatest of them was, of course 
Heraachandra the Jain Pandit whose grammar of Sanskrit is 
called Sidhdha Hema because it was dedicated to this king and 
whose poem Dvyasraya gives a history of the Chaulukyas and 
also contains illustrations of grammatical rules. Tbs king was 
also fond of disputations being held between pandits in his 
presence and in one such dispute a Digambara Jain pandit is said 
to have been defeated by a noted Svet&mbara Suri from Gambay 
as the former propounded that women could not obtain salvation, 
nor clothed ascetics. This story may perhaps emanate from a 
Svet&mbara source, Svet&mbaras being predominant in Gujarat. 

Not only poets but warriors flocked to the court of Sidhar&ja 
for patronage and the most famous of them was Jagadeva Para- 
mar, youngest son of Uday&ditya. Marvellous stories are told 
of him by chroniclers but his bravery need not be doubted. 

Jayasinha Sidhharaja has, therefore, been properly described 
by the Gazetteer as most powerful, most religious and most 
generous. At the intercession of his mother who was grieved to 
see the despair of devout pilgrims unable to proceed to Somnath 
on account of the heavy tax on them, he remitted the tax alto¬ 
gether, though its income was about l Lakh of rupees. ®ven in 
the Vadnagar Pratasti it is declared that he paid off the. debto of 
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all debtors in his kingdom and thus deserved the title of Chakra- 
vartin arid Sakakarth or founder of an era. It ii indeed a oora- 
mon belief in India that the founder of an era must pay off the 
debts of all debtors in his kingdom and it seems from the Vadna- 
g&r Praiasti that Jayasinha actually accomplished this great feat 
of generosity. That he founded an era cannot be doubted for in* 
Bcriptions in Kathiawar and Gujarat have been found dated in 
that era. The last mention is probably in the Verawal inscrip¬ 
tion (Bhav. Ins. p. 214) which gives its date in four eras vie. 
Vikrama 1320, Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 642 * In short 
Jayasinha amp^y deserves the titles Siddharftja and Chakravartin 
bestowed upon^him even in inscriptions. 

Kielharn in his genealogies mentions two inscriptions of 
Jayasinha dated 1138 and 1139- A. D,; the latter is not a 
Chaulukya inscription but one of their subordinate kings and 
in its first vene it simply states that king Jayasinha imprisoned 
the kings of Saur&shtra and Malwa. In the various inscriptions 
of his successors he is usually described as Avantlnltha, 
Trlbhuvanaganda, Barbarakajishnu and Siddha-Chakravartin 
(See I A. VI. No. 6 &c.). Jayasinha ruled long from 1093 to 
1143 as stated by chroniclers which is rot improbable, as he 
came to the throne a minor and as the inscription noted above 
is dated 1139 A. D. proving a long reign. In spite of hi& sup¬ 
posed magical powers and Siddha-rasa or powerful medicines or 
of his highly meritorious works and actions, Jayasinha had noson 
and the succession went to Kum&rapftla, son of Tribhuvanapftla 
who was a grandson of the third son of Bhlma I named Krishna- 
rftja. The succession was naturally contested and foreign kings 
intervened in the quarrel. But Kumftrapftla by his energies and 
the assistance of Jain ministers succeeded in defeating Arnoraj 
of Ajmer and Ballfila of Malwa as stated in the inscriptions* 
And Kumftrapftla like his predecessors ruled justly and wisely 
for a long time L e. thirty years from 1143 to 1173 according 
to (he chroniclers. It is indeed rue to find four capable vigorous 
and justiCe-loving kings reigning successively as Bhlma, Karpat 
Jayasinha Siddharftja, and Kuraliapila undoubtedly did. Stories 
of Jayasinha and Kumliapftla of Naharwala are told even by 

* This thews that fear eras were current in Gujarat Indicating four 
PMNainnnt mien in svooettlon. Mahomedan rain wen Juit eoramenolng at 
tbe time of that inacrlption though it mention* Arjundcvn Vaghela a* rul¬ 
ing la <h|a rat. 
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Arab writers as early as 1225 A. D. and we have no hesitation 
in identifying Jayasinha of Jamiyat-ul-Hikavat of Ufi who 
even mentions his power over spirits, with Jayasinha Siddharija 
and Gurp&l with Kum&rap&la whose just rule is attributed to 
the fact that this king, before he came to the throne, had travell¬ 
ed much and passed through adversity. Gujarat chroniclers also 
state that KumSrapSla, as a possible successor, came under the 
disfavour of Jayasinha and departing from Gujarat travelled 
in southern and eastern countries by the advice of Hemachandra 
who is said to have foretold his greatness. This explains his 
extreme reverence for that famous Jain pandit and also his regard 
for the Jain religion. His self-restraint and high moral character 
may be attributed- indeed to the influence of Jain philosophy. 
Further, Kum&rapfila was also fifty years old when he came to 
the throne and therefore past the age when kings are often led 
to become addicted to vice and oppression. 

His first war was with Arnar&ja of Ajmer to whom' his sister 
was married. Perhaps he moved against him, he being ir. 
favour of his brother. Absurd tales are told of this war but from 
Inscriptions it seems dear that in this battle Kumtrap&la 
axlilhftad personal bravery and drew blood from Arnor&ja’s chest 
with an arrow* His usual title in inscriptions is “ the conqueror 
of the king of Sikambhari in battle by the strength of his own 
arms Probably the king of Malwa named Ball&la in Vad- 
nagar Pratasti was an ally of Arnor&ja and was killed in battle. 
He sent his general tUrice against Mallikarjuna king of Konkan 
and in the second battle Ambada his general climbed his ele¬ 
phant attd cut off his head. A king of Chedi was proceeding 
against him when by accident the king was strangled by his 
own necklace being caught in a branch as he was riding an 
elephant. His inscriptions are found in the temple of Udepur 
in eastern Malwa showing that Gujarat still ruled a large part 
of Mal>7a. His inscriptions are also found at Balmer in 
Western Rajputana and at Ohitod itself in Mowad. This is a 
little inexplicable as it is not possible that he conquered Chitod 
and the Guhilot king there. The inscription seems to mention 
that he went there to see the famous fort when returning from 
an expedition against Kama The king of Chitod probably 
treated bint as an honoured guest. Perhaps the legend that 
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one of Kum&rap&la's queens was a Guhilot prineess may also 
explain bis friendly reception at Chitod as also the recording 
of an inscription on the capital fort of the GuhilotB. Kum&ra- 
pSla had extensive dominion >no doubt but the Jain chroniclers 
exaggerate his power, probably because he was the most ardent 
admirer of their religion and represent him as ruling a territory 
the northern boundary of which was conterminous with the 
dominions of the Turks. 

Kum&rapala like his predecessor was a great builder and 
many Jain viharas are said to have been built by him or his 
ministers. He is certainly described by Jain chroniclers as 
building the temple of Somnath and it is said that Hemachandra 
himself, when asked by the king what was the most meritorious 
thing for him to do, replied that be should rebuild the temple of 
Somnath and (he king built the temple of stones. We have already 
seen that Bhoja is credited with building the temple of Somnath 
as also Bhlma. Jayasinha is distinctly recorded to have done the 
same. Probably the temple was so contiguous to the sea that 
sea-waves dashed against the base of the temple and former 
builders only put up wooden pillars into the basin of the sea. 
The building of a stone-temple by Kum&rap&la cannot be doubt¬ 
ed; for an inscription in the Bhadrak&li temple without the 
precincts of Somnath dated 1169 A. D. mentions this fact in*detaiL 
A K&nyakubja Brahmin ascetio from Benares moved about in 
India, making Sth&noddh&ra and came to Somnath via Malwa. 
He requested Jayasinha to build the Somnath temple and the 
latter began the construction. The work was, however, finished 
by Kum&rap&la. This inscription gives the credit of inducing 
the kings of Gujarat to build the temple to the Brahmin ascetio 
Bh&va Brihaspati, a saint of the Lakullsa sect. But the Jain 
chroniclers take the credit to themselves and attribute Kum&ra- 
p&la's action to the advice of Hemachandra. We may give 
credit to both, for indeed Kumarap&la appears to have honoured 
both Hindu and Jain ascetics and learned men. On this inscri¬ 
ption we have commented elsewhere. 

It remains to consider how far we may believe that Ku¬ 
m&rap&la actually became a Jain towards the close of his career. 
When the temple of Somnath was being built, he is said to have 
made a vow, at Hemachandra's suggestion, to abstain from flesh, 
wine and woman. And for two years he observed the vow and 
when the temple was finished he went there and worshipped the 
god and even Hemachandra bowed to the idoL.Tbat vow is not a 
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Jain tow only, being prescribed even by Menu.* Bat perhaps the 
king wu equally diyided between bis devotion to bis tutelary 
deity and his devotion to his preceptor Hemaohandra. The Hindus 
are in this respect most tolerant and even now devout Hindus are 
known to be followers of Mahomedan fakirs. It is, therefore, not 
at all strange that Kum&rapftla worshipped Jain ascetics or built 
Jain vihftras. Even Hemaohandra like his tolerant disciple 
bowed to the Somnath idol, declaring that it may represent even 
Jain. It does not seem probable, however that Kum&rap&la at 
last gave up his tutelary deity and turned a Jain since in inscri 
ptions of his time and those of his successors, he is always 
described ‘as prospering through the favour of Siva’ (UmSpati) 
and is nowhere described as a Jain, as Hareha is • described 
in his inscriptions as a worshipper of Sugata (Pararaa Saugata ) 
while his father is described as worshipper of diva (Paiam a 
Mlhesvara). 

There is, however, reason to believe that Kum&rapftla was 
so far impressed latterly with the doctrine of Ahimsft specially 
preached by Jainism that he, like Harsha, used his political 
power to suppress slaughter of animalA, though not wholly, yet 
on certain days at least. Jain chronicles relate that he 
prohibited killing of animals altogether and even gave strained 
water to his horses and elephants like Sllftditya of Molapo 
(See Va I. p 23). But- even if we do not believe this, 
inscriptions record that slaughter was prohibited by subordinate 
kings on certain days. There are two inscriptions, of this kind, 
at Batanpur and Harsoda, both in Marwad ( Bhav. Ins. p. 20ft > 
which were recorded in the time of Kum&rapila by subordinate 
kinga prohibiting slaughter on Ashtami, Ekadati, phatUtdasi 
and AmAvisyfi days and prescribing a penalty of five drommas 
as fine. If subordinate princes prohibited slaughter, it must 
have been done with the consent of the susarain, probably a 
similar order must have been promulgated by the suserain 
himself though this does not necessarily follow. Bat even this 
Batanpur inscription describes Kumftraplla as prospering 
through file favour of P&rvatlpati (Siva ). And file Vadnagar 
Pretest! relates that Kum&rop&la built the wall round Vadnager 
the home of Nftgar Brahmins who are well-known worshippers 
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of Siva. The conclusion appears to be Out while Kumftrap&la 
still remained a staunch worshipper of Siva as his forefathers 
had been, he admired Jainism bo far and was so far under the 
influence of Hemachandra that he prohibited killing of animals 
on certain days saored to the Jains. Such prohibitory orders were 
issued by Akbar also in response to Jain feeling, in oertain towns* 
as sanads prove, during Paohosan fast days of the Jains. 

Kielhorn gives seven inscriptions against Kum&rapSla 
( genealogies E. L VIII) ranging from 1145 to 1160 A. £>. and 
this supports the length of his reign (30 years ) given by the 
chronicles from 1143 to 1173 A. D. KumSrapala had no son and 
he was succeeded by his nephew Ajayap&la who had a short 
reign as he was of a violent temper and vigorously persecuted 
Jains and oppressed even Hindu ministers. He was slain by his 
own door-keeper in 1176 A. D. He is credited in inscriptions 
with having brought under tribute the king of S&kambharl which 
does not Beem likely. 

He was followed by his son Mular&ja who was then a minor 
and who is, therefore, often called B&la Mular&ja. His mother 
Naikidevi was the daughter of a Perm&di Kadamba king in 
Karn&taka and acted as regent. It was during the reign of this 
king that Mahammad Ghori invaded Gujarat and was defeated. 
This defeat was certainly creditable to the Hindus and it is but 
natural that many Chaulukya inscriptions should describe Mula¬ 
r&ja as "the conqueror of the difficult to be conquered king 
of Gurjan (Ghazni ).”* The credit belongs to the king no doubt 
but in one inscription the credit is given to his mother. Rajput 
ladies are certainly famous throughout history for their contempt 
of death and for their high regard for their honour and religion. 
It is a matter of pride further that this queen was a Rajput 
lady from the Karn&taka. She must have been present at 
the battle and led the forces of Gujarat against the Ghazni king, t 
The battle is not described anywhere but seems to have been 
won by the valour of the Gujarat army composed, as it was, 
of cavalry and elephantB, the latter being properly handled 
by Gujarat generals. It is said by Gujarat chroniclers that rain 
came to the help of the conquerors; but why rain should have 
helped them only is not obvious. It must also be conceded 
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that Qhori must have bad an insufficient force In comparison 
with the large army of Gujarat, as he is said to have come 
via Mol tan and across the desert. Whatever the reason of it, 
this defeat saved Gujarat from Mahomedan conquest far a 
hundred years more and established the reputation of the king* 
dom ofNaharwala for valour. The battle was fought in 1178 
A. D. and at Gadarar Ghatta (B. Gazetteer p. 195). Mahomedan 
writers do not generally mention this battle, but they mention 
one with the successor of MularSja named Bhlma which is 
probably a mistake (Gaurishankar’s Tod). Perhaps it may have 
been another attempt to retrieve his honour by Mohammed Ghori 
who hied to imitate Mahmud of Ghazni with less success in the 
beginning yet more complete success in the end. 

MQlarija also ruled for a short time only and he was 
succeeded by his brother Bhlma who was also a minor then, his 
mother carrying on the regency. Bhima II called Bholft ruled 
long, like Jayasinha, from 1178 to 1241 A. D. a period of 63 yean 
which is not unbelieveable, if we remember that he came to the 
throne when a boy. Like Jayasinha also he called himself. 
Siddhar&ja or rather new (Abhhwva) 'Siddharija, though his 
attainments were not as great. There are many inscriptions of 
his time found dating from 1199 to 1238 A. D. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be doubted that he reigned till 1242 A. D. as stated fcy 
chroniclers. His power was, however, usurped by his nobles and 
feudatories, though they always acknowledged him as }dng of 
Anhilwad. Thus an inscription of one Jayantasinha, to be noticed 
further on, states that Bhlma ruled in Anhilwad. Subsequently 
the Vaghela chieftain Lavanapras&d and his son Vfradhavala 
became powerful and Bhlma II is said even to have declared that 
Vtradhavala was his successor. The Vaghela chieftains were a 
scion of the Ghaulukya family itself and ArporSja the founder 
was a son of Kum&rap&la’s mother’s sister. He assisted KumSra- 
p&la in obtaining the throne and the latter gave him the village 
of Vyftghrapalli near Anhilwad, whence the family obtained the 
surname Vaghela. Lavanapras&da, son of Arnor&ja was a great 
general under Bhima II and eventually Vfradhavala, his son, esta¬ 
blished himself at Anhilwad in place of Bhlma’s effete successor 
TribhuvanapSla, who Seems to have ruled for about four years 
after Bhlma (Gaurishankar’s Tod). A copper-plate of Tribhu- 
vanapala dated 1299 St. or 1242 A. D. has been found and it seems 
that this king did for a time Ale. But Vfradhavala who was 
virtual master must have soon set him aside and founded the 
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Vaghela kingly family at Anhilwad which lasted for four 
generations after him vis: Vlsaladeva, Arjunadeva, Stranga- 
deva and Karna (1286-1304) in whose time Gujarat was finally 
conquered by the Mahomedans. The Vaghela kings were a 
powerful family and their two great Jain ministers Vastup&la 
and TejapSla built the famous Jain temples at Abu and Girnar. 
The modern representative of the Vaghela family is the family 
ruling at Rewa; while the Chaulukya family of Mular&ja is 
represented by the chiefs of Rupanagar in Mewad and of Kot in 
Marwad (Gaurishankar’s Tod). There are some Maratha families 
such as Dubals of Karhad in Satara district who represent them¬ 
selves as descendants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, their gotra 
being Bh&radvSja. 

It remains to consider who Jayantasinha was whose inscrip¬ 
tion dated 1260 St. or 1202 A. D. has been found (L A. VI 
No. 4 p. 197). In this inscription he is described as a Chau¬ 
lukya, but what relation he bore to Bhlma is not stated; it, 
however, makes it clear that this king ruled in place of Bhlma 
while he was away, (tadnantaram sth&ne). It further praises 
Jayantasinha as the extrioator, like Variha, of the Gurjara land 
sunk in the waters of the ocean of evil times and the nourisher, 
like rain, of the seed of Gurjara land burnt in the forest fire of 
calamities. He also takes to himself all the epithets taken by 
Gujarat kings and describes himself as established in Anhilwad 
This contains, most probably, a reference to the invasion of Guja¬ 
rat by Kutubuddin Aibsk in 1197 A D. (B. Gazetteer p. 195-7). 
It seems probable that like his former namesake Bhlma I when 
invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni, Bhima II at the time of the 
invasion by Kutubuddin forsook Anhilwad and retired to some 
distant fortress. Kutubuddin who had come to Ajmer ad¬ 
vanced on Anhilwad and defeated the force which opposed him 
at the frontier under the mount of Abu, Dharkvarsha Parm&ra 
and other generals of Gujarat being defeated (Gaurishankar), 
Gujarat lay prostrate and was plundered Perhaps this valiant 
Chaulukya prince Jayantasinha remained in the oity and 
eventually cleared the country of any forces that may have 
been left in the country by Kutubdudin. The eloquent descrip¬ 
tion of these services given in the inscription 4 are not a mere 
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hyperbole and Jayantasinha appears to have ruled vigorously 
in Anhilwad for at least three yean, hia insoription being dated 
1202 A. D. Bhlma’s grant dated 1199 A. D. (Bhadrapada or 
September) was issued from Anhilwad (Ind. Ant XI p. 71) aind 
discovers the fact that he was still there though the Mahomedan 
forces were in the country troubling the people. He must have 
left the capital of sheer necessity hereafter. Bhlma must have 
returned when the country was dear and ruled again in Patan 
for long time till 1242, his last inscription found being dated 
12S9 A. D. The titles which Bhlma II takes are indeed grandi¬ 
loquent as In calls himself not only Abhinava Siddhar&ja but 
also Saptama Chakravartin. Why In calls himself the seventh 
Gujarat emperor of India cannot be explained unless we confine 
the enumeration to the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad and 
begin it with Bhlma 1 Unquestionably the kings of this line 
were almost all able and valorous kings with the exception 
of this last king who was indeed properly called Bhol& or guile¬ 
less as he did not sufficiently realise the absurdity of the praise 
bestowed upon him by inscription-writers. We give the genea¬ 
logy of the Chaulukya kingly family of Anahilwad below with 
probable dates of accession and definite dates of their inscrip¬ 
tions. Jayantasinha may be omitted as he clearly ruled in 
place of Bhlma II during his absence (though Eielhorn gives 
his name in the genealogy of the Chaulukyas), following 
Gaurishankar Ojha in his note in Tod and the Bombay Gasset* 
teer Vol. T. part I. 
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CHAPTER Vin 


The GIhadavalas op kahauj. 

Of the new Rajput clans which came to the front in the 
third sub-period of Hindu history (1000-1200), the most noted as 
well as the most powerful was the G&hadav&la family of Kanauj. 
The Gihadv&las are considered to be a branch of the Rathods or 
Rishtrakutas but this fact is often disputed and we will examine 
this subject later on; it is also uncertain whence theG&hadavSlas 
came and we will give our view on this point also later. From 
inscriptions of this family found in scores, however, it appears 
certain that Chandradeva son of Mahlyala G&hadav&la, ‘by the 
prowess of his arms obtained the sovereignty of K&nyakubja and 
freed the country from trouble This praise is bestowed on 
Chandra in almost every G&hadav&la grant In what year this 
exploit is to be placed is not quite clear. Fortunately we have 
since Eielhorn gave genealogies of Northern Kings in 1908 (E, 
1 in VIII), found three inscriptions of Chandradeva himself and 
the eulogy of him in the two later records is more detailed; but 
unfortunately the epithets in them cannot be well understood. It 
seems that Chandra conquered Narapati, Gajapati, Trisankupati 
and a king of P&nch&la which must be ^identified with the king¬ 
dom of Kanauj (E. I. XIV p. 192). These inscriptions are dated 
from 1093 to 1099 A. D. and there is another inscription of him 
dated 1091 with the usual epithets (E. L IX p. 302). It seems 
thus certain that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj before 1091 
A. D. In an inscription of a later king (LA. XIV p. 103) it is 
stated that Chandradeva freed the earth from trouble which 
had come upon it after the death of Karna of Chedi. This 
king we have taken to have ruled up to 1080 A. D. It hence 
follows that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj some time after 
1080 A. D. In this inscription it is also stated that Chandra¬ 
deva defeated many enemy kings and then made Ksnyakubja 
his capital. Kanauj was the Rome or Constantinople of India 
from the days of Harsha and whoever took it was considered as 
the emperor of Hind. Chandra must, therefore, have found 
many opponents to his occupation of Kanauj as his oapital, 
though he must have defeated the last effete representative of (he 
fallen Pratih&ra line easily. The word 'chapala' or mobile applied 
to Finehlla king in these two Chandra records (E. L XIV) pro- 
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bably shows that he had to pursue the fugitive Prat item Iasi 
king from place to place. 

Having conquered the kingdom of Kanauj, Chandra freed 
the country from the Turks whose officers must have been present 
in the country in several places to collect the tribute paid to 
Ghazni by Kanauj as stated before, and as immortalized in the 
G&hadav&la records by the word ‘ Turuahkadanda. ’ Chandra 
further obtained possession of the chief sacred plaoes in Northern 
India viz. KftsI, Kuaika (Kanauj), Uttara Kosala ( Ayodhya > 
and Indrasth&na (perhaps Indraprastha or Delhi) and as a Hindu, 
king protected these sacred places from the incursions of the 
Turks (I. A. XIV); a praise bestowed upon Chandra in almost all 
Gfihadav&la records. He also made TuUdAnas or gifts of gold of 
his own weight by scores to learned Brahmins. In short Chandra 
wps not only a powerful king but also a most orthodox Hindu 
and his conquest of Kanauj may be looked upon aa a strong 
religious effort by the Hindus to free Ary&varta from the troubles 
of Mlechohha inroads and Mleohchha domination. Bhoja had 
rendered tbe same service (1040) and Karna later (1060) but 
Chandra (1080) established firmly Hindu India by conquering, 
and consolidating the kingdom of Kanauj and thus ensured the 
life of Hindu India for a century more. 

He was succeeded by his son Madanap&la who is also praised 
in his documents and in those of his successors but the phase is 
apparently conventional and we do not get any historical details 
from the praisa. He was succeeded by his son Govindachandra 
who is undoubtedly the most famous and powerful king of this 
l ino, as usual the third from the founder. He is often described 
as ‘strengthening the newly founded kingdom by his arms aa 
with ropes and creepers’. His war elephants are described aa 
moving in three directions without rest Probably like Harsha, 
Govindchandra kept this arm at great strength constantly used it 
east, south and west (In the north was the Himalaya mountain, 
the safe boundary of his kingdom which perhaps did not require 
much attention). He first takes the new epithet ‘conqueror of the 
three kingdoms of Asvapati, Narapatiand GajapatL’ To what 
kings or H"gd«na these terms refer it is difficult to state and has 
not been discussed. Probably tbe kingdom of Hayapati meant 
the kingdom of Kanauj, of Gajapati the kingdom of Bengal and 
of Narapati the kingdom of Chedi. The first two terms have 
already been used elsewhere and explained by us as above in 
VoL II (p. 350) and Narapati may refer to the Chedi or Telingana 
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kingdom ' whose king is said to have kissed his feet i a, entered 
into subordinate alliance with him. The Giripati mentioned in 
two Ghandradeva’s inscriptions may refer to the Andhra kingdom 
or the Ohedi, as both are full of mountains and the former is 
actually so described in the veme noted in Vol. II (p. 350). In 
any case it may be taken that Govindaohandra extended his 
domination in all directions and thereby reduced the extent of 
the territories of the kings of Bengal, Andhra and Chedi. He 
held Benares undoubtedly and much of the territory to the east 
of it, as he has made many grants of villages in the country 
round Benares, from Benares itself, whioh appears to have usually 
been a second capital with the kings of Kanauj. Indeed Jaya- 
chandra and others are often described by Mahomedan writers as 
kings of Benares and hence supposed by some as coming origin* 
ally from that city itself. 

In the same way as he had to fight with the Gauda kings 
In the east (and Chedi in the south), Govindaohandra had 
necessarily to fight with the Mahomedans of Lahore in the west 
and we actually find these fights referred to, correctly and with¬ 
out boast, in an inscription of his which was recorded* while 
he was yet a Yuvar&j or heir apparent. The verse is very 
important and may be translated as follows:—(he was at the 
on the Jumna at Asatfkft a place not identified but probably in 
the North-west and he makes the grant while MadanapSla was 
still ruling). “Terrible by breaking open the temples of the war* 
elephants of Gauda difficult to be opposed and compelling the 
Hammlra to cease hostilities by his game of unequal fig hting , 
he accepted the kingship of the earth stamped, as it were, with 
seals in the form of the imprints of the hoofs of his horses cons¬ 
tantly moving about." This shows the nature of his fights with 
the Turks of the Panjab who had constant tassels with Govinda* 
chandra and who, it appears, had eventually to make truce with 
him. This verse also shows that, like Bhoja PratihSra of Kanauj, 
Govindaohandra also kept a very large force of efficient cavalry 
which was always on the alert and constantly moving about. 

Govindaohandra was not only a powerful king but follow¬ 
ing the example set by Buoja of Malwa and being himself a 
learned man, patronised learned men at his court. His epithet 
in most G&hadav&la records is * Vividha-Vich&ra-Vidytl-Y&oha- 
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spat! ’ a very Brihaspati (teacher of gods) in different sciences 
and philosophies. It is also stated that his Sindhivigrahika 
(minister for war and peace), Lakshmldhara by name, composed 
Vyavah&ra-Kalpataru a treatise op law and procedure. Govindv 
chandra thus can be placed in the same category of great kings 
as Samudragupta, Hamits, Bhoja, Mahmud, Akbar or Shivaji who 
were both great conquerors and patrons of learned men. 

Govlndachandra ruled long from about 1114 to 1155 A. D. 
Sir Vincent Smith, it appears, inadvertently includes the years 
1104 to 1114 in the reign of Govlndachandra ,(E. H.Lp. 384,3rd 
Edn.). And Gaurishankar Ojha has rightly given the date of 
Oovindachandra's accession as 1114 A. D. This discrepancy of 
datee was striking and we specially looked into the inscriptions 
concerned and it appears that these grants from 1104 to 1109 
A. D., Govlndachandra signs or makes as heir apparent, while 
Madanap&la was still ruling and hence these years must be . in* 
eluded ip the reign of Madanap&la. Kielhorn has also given the 
inscriptions of 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 as belonging to the 
reign of Madanap&la. The first in so. of 1104 is published in 
L A. XIV (p. 103) and is the well-known Bas&hi grant of that 
village in the Etawah District. Govlndachandra is described 
therein as Mah&r&japutra, meaning literally son of the Mablr&ja, 
and in the last sentence the writing is said to be done wijh the 
consent of Purobita J&guka, Mahattaka (minister) Vilhana and 
Pratih&ri (chamberlain) Gautama. The inscription of 1105 is 
published in Ep. Ind. If (p. 358) and is similar in form to thu 
above on which we will comment at length later on. It grants 
a village in the P&nch&la country while the donor was encamped 
on the Ganges and in the end the writing is said to be made with 
the consent of the above officers as also of the queen-mother 
R&lhadevi. The third insa dated 1107 is published in short in 
J. R. A. S. 1895 (p. 786). It was made in Benares by queen 
Prithvl$rlk& for Madanap&la. . And the fourth insa dated 1109 is 
published In L A. XVIII-&45). The grant was made on the 
Jumna at Asa^ikft mentioned above, on account of a solar eclipse, 
by Govi ndaohsndra Mah&raja-putra ‘ while Madanpfila was rul¬ 
ing’ and it does not contain at the end mention of any oonsent 
by any state officers. We have detailed these facts purposely as 
some points of importance appear clearly therefrpm. Madana¬ 
p&la, it must first be stated, did not come to the throne in 1097 as 
is sometime supposed, for we have now an Inscription of Chandra 
himself dated 1099. The insa of St 1154 or 109? A. D. is given 
17 
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even by Kielhorn as belonging to Chandra. That insc. (LA. 
XVIII p. 11) was recorded by Madanapala to certify a grant 
made by Chandra in 1097 (St. 1154); when this certification or 
the inscription itself was recorded is not mentioned but it must 
have taken place after 1099 A. D., when Chandra was still rul¬ 
ing. We may take, therefore, the date of the rule of Chandra as 
circa 1080 to 1100; in which year Madanap&la may be taken to 
commence his rule. 'Strangely enough, the above noted four 
grants in the year 1104,1105,1107 and 1109 are made during his 
rule by his son Govindachandra and one by his mother queen 
Rftlhadevl and one grant is consented to by his own queen 
Prithviirlki when the grantor was in P&nch&la country. It may 
be inferred fjhgt Madanap&la by reason of illness or for some 
other cause du&iot rule personally during these years and autho¬ 
rised his son and qpeen to make grants and do other acts which 
are solely the function of royalty. It further appears that Rajput 
queens were often invested with power to act for the king as 
regents. In the last grant of 1109, Govindachandra wad so far 
advanced in age and also in power that his act did mot require the 
consent of the queen mother. Govindachandra’i- first grant found 
in his own behalf is dated 1114 (Xielhorn and Gaurishankar) 
and we may take it that he came to the throne in tflO D. 

Govindachandra coming to the throne when young naturally 
ruled long. About 21 copper plates were found in one place 
near Benares out of which 14 belong to Govindachaudra dating 
from 1114 to 1154 A. D. and are published by Kielhorn in E. I. 
IV. In all about forty grants of Govindachandra have been 
found; but the latest date yet found is the one above given, viz: 
1154 A. D. Though Vijayachandra the next king is mentioned 
first in a grant of his dated 1161, we must take Govindachandra 
to have ruled from 1110 to 1155 and not later for reasons which 
will presently appear. Govindachandra had two queens named 
Nayanakelidevi and GosalSdevi and from the former he had a 
son R&jyap&la who as Yuvar&ja made a grant dated 1142 A. D. 
He, however, seems to have died before his father. 

Vijayachandra who succeeded Govindachandra was also a 
powerful and able monarch. He is described as having made a 
Digvijaya in inscriptions of his son. His name appears as 
Bijepal in the Prithviraj R&s5 and he is therein also said to 
have conquered the world. His fight with Hammlra is described 
in his grant dated 1168 A. D. as more effective than that of his 
father; for it is said that he quenched the burning heat of the 
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people's grief by the tear-flow drawn from the eyes of the women 
of Hammlra who had wantonly harrowed the world 4 , a °trange 
method usual with Sanskrit poets of describing a victory over the 
enemy. At this time Khushru the Hamir was settled in Lahore 
(1152), abandoning Ghazni for fear of the Ghori and the Ghazni 
kingly line, in its decline, was nearing extinction. His defeat, 
therefore, need not excite surprise. Vijayaohandra’s son Jaya- 
chandra was already in 1168 A. D. a grown up man and Yuvar&ja 
as appears from thi3 very record (I. A. XV p. 7). The date of 
the coronatiou of Jayachsndra i3 actually given in an inscrip¬ 
tion of his a3 31st of June 1170; and we may, therefore, take 
Vijayachandra as ruling from 1155 to 1170 A D. 

Jaychandra was also a powerful monarch; but it seems that 
the ChShamSnas of Ajmer had wrested the vaunted overlordship 
of India from the Gihadav&las of Eanauj, even in th9 days of 
Vijayachandra. as we find that VigrahapSla of Ajmer had 
already conquered Delhi and reoorded an inscription there dated 
1163, boasting that he had conquered the land between the 
Himalayas and Vindhyas and cleared Ary&varta of Mleohchhas. 
The Digvijaya of Vijayachandra must, therefore, be placed long 
before 1162 and hence his reign must be taken to have com¬ 
menced in 1155 A. D. and his extensive victories placed between 
1155 and 1160 A. D. x 

The epic poem Naishadha, one of the five great epic poems 
in Sanskrit, is the work of Srlharsha who was a poet at the 
court of Jaichand, who was also a great king and, as related in 
a subsequent chapter, died *an honourable death, drowning 
himself in the Ganges when wounded in fighting with the 
Mahomedans. The valiant Rathods of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Gshadav&la family of Eanauj, as the Guhilots of 
Mewad claim descent from the Maitrakas of Valabhl and the 
Bhonsles of Satara claim descent from the Guhilots of Mewad. 
Whether this claim of the Rathods- is well founded os not, we 
proceed to examine in the following separate note. 
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NOTE 1—RATHODS AND GAHARWARS. 


The tradition of the Kathode of Jodhpur ia that their anoeator Sihaji 
who first came to Ifarwad wee a grand-nephew (soeae say a great-grand¬ 
son ) of Jay aohand and the Gaharwars of U. P. whose chief representative 
at present is the Raja of Kantit in Mirsapnr District conaider themselves 
the direet descendants of Jaichand. Now when the family name GShada- 
yfila was aotually found mentioned in some of the grants of the kings 
of Kanauj, the question was dismissed whether the Rathods of Jodhpur 
and the GaharWars of U. P. are really fine clan and were desoended from 
the GshadavSia kings of Kanauj. dr. Hoernle in I. A. XIV discussed 
this subject and expressed a doubt for two or three reasons. The first is 
that the gotra of the Gaharwars is KSsyapa and that of the Rathods is 
Gautama. Seoondly, these two dans intermarry. And thirdly, Gaharwars 
are despised aB not of good family by other Rajputs. Although these 
faots may or may not be true, they do not go to prove that the Rathods 
of Jodhpur are not descended from the Glhadavglas of Kanauj as tradi¬ 
tion asserts for the following reasons. 

In the first place, in the oldest inscription found of Chandradeva 
himself, the raoe of the family is given as the solar race (Asldasltadyuti- 
vanfajatas &o.) and Chandradeva gives his name ns GhadrSditya in 
his next two inscriptions. The Rathods of Jodhpur consider themselves all 
along as solar race Rajputs. (Strangely enough the Gaharwars look npon 
themselves as lunar raoe Rajputs though desoended from Jaiohand). They 
are, therefore, distinot from the RSihtrakHta kings of Malkhed described 
in Volume II who plainly were lunar raoe Rajputs. We have already 
noted that their name RXshtraknta is an official position name meaning 
head of the eountry and is used as such in Eastern Chllukya inscriptions 
(See Vol. II p. 144) and the name may be borne by different olans anfi even 
oastes like the modern names Deshpande or Joshi. This RSshtraktlta 
clan which ruled in the north is, therefore, distinot from that whioh ruled 
in the south, though the former may have originally belonged to the Deooan 
as Jodhpur tradition asserts and GShada may have been a town in the 
Decoan somewhere. Seoondly, let ua see what the name of GshadavSia 
means and how it is mentioned in the documents of these kings of Kanauj. 
The modern name Gaharwar of whioh the original form GshadavSia is 
known only reoently has been fancifully explained as meaning gharbShar 
(out of home) or grahavara (subduer of the planet Saturn, Mirxtpur Gazet¬ 
teer p. 204); bet now that we have to explain the original form GshadavSia, 
taking a hint from the similar name Jammnwgl among Kshatriyas and 
Agarwal among Yaisyas we think that GshadavSia means belonging 
to the town of GShada. It seems thus to he not a elan name but a family 
name based on town of residenee. Probably the name was given to dis¬ 
tinguish this family of Rathods from other families and the name was a 
popular one. In most of the inscriptions of the Glhadavllas of Kanauj it is 
not given but simply the ramie vis. tbe solar, is mentioned, as noted before 
even in the oldest inscription of Chandradeva. The name [GshadavSia is 
found in the inscriptions whioh were written when Govindaebaadra was a 
young man acting as VuvarSja under If adanaplla. It is curious to note 
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that these inscriptions depart from the settled form of the inscriptions oi 
there Kanauj kings. Instead of beginning with invoking blessings of 6rt. 
they begin with a salutation to Dlmpdara and say that in the GShadavSla 
vam?a was born king Mablyala (I. A. XIV p. 103 and E. I. II. p. 358) or 
Mabitala ( I. A. XVIII p. 15. Probably here also the reading should have 
been Mablyal which is the more popular form of the name). These inscrip* 
tions were drawn up in the PSnchSla country and use the poular name 
of the family GShadavSla. Apparently it was not the elan name of the 
family and it has not been used in records drawn up in the usual style 
adopted by the court. 

But the strongest reason which appears to prove to our mind conclu¬ 
sively, that GShadavSla was not the clan name of the family, is that this 
name dees not appear in the list of the 36 royal clans of India accepted 
throughout the Rajput world. When this list was made and the number 
36 fixed can be surmised with tolerable oertaiDty. We have already shown 
in Volume II (p. 28) that Kalhapa wbo wrote bis ESjatarangipi in 1154 
A. D. mentions tbe number 36 of the royal clans of Rtfjputs. The list 
must have been made before this date. Secondly as the list oontains the 
name of the KachbawShaa who oame to the front about tbe end of tbe 
10th century, it ia clear that the enumeration wasmade in the 11th century 
A. D. Why such an enumeration was made we shall have to discuss later 
on when describing tbe social condition oi India in this sub-period; but we 
may state here that while in the preceding sub-period (800-1000) caste was 
fluid and intermarriages between the Indian castes on Annioma basis took 
pises ( Vol. II. p. 179), snob intermarriages eeased in the third sub-period 
< 1000-1200) and every easts began to consolidate itself and introduced rigid 
roles of marriage. It was natural that the Rajputa also should consolidate 
their sub-easts at this time and we are, therefore, doubly sure that this 
enumeration of 36 clans was made during the 11th oentury. Nay we even 
surmise from the very interesting verse noted later on in one of these 
inscriptions of Govindaehandra (I. A. XVII p. 15 made as Yuvaraja, which 
contains more popular ideae than any other inscription quoted in tbe 
appendix), that the consolidation of the solar and lunar raoe Kshatriya 
clans must have taken piaee in tbe orthodox revival under Chandra the 
first GShadavSla king. Now as the enumeration of 36 families was made 
at this time, if GShadavSla had been a olan name, it would most assuredly 
have been enumerated in tbe list separately. The supposition may be 
made that the enumeration was made before the rite of the GBhadavSlas 
of Kanauj, eay, in the first half of the 11th oentury and it is hence that the 
name GShadavSla does not appear in the list. But surely Chanda Bardai 
recited the nsmes of the 36 royal families at the time of FrithvirSja and 
Jaiehand when the GShadavSla* were in their glory, and most assuredly 
the name could net have been emitted from this list of Chand. It was 
impossible that snob a powerful Rajput family as that of Jaiehand should 
have been omitted by Chand when even minor families found mention in 
the list. W* hold this list in the 1'SsS to be the oldest w* have (VoL II 
p. 22 ); but supposing that the RSsS is a fabrication throughout of the, 
sixteenth oentury A.D. (w* think it is an amplification of an original nucleus 
mafia about that time) and that Gaharwars being not considered good 
Rajputs were omitted in the list of the 26, we have still two other lints 
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viz. the Jain list and the KumBrapSla-obarita Iiita given by Tod whioh 
are very old but later than the rise of the GBhadavSlas, as the date of 
KumsrapBla, we have seen, is 1143-1173 and KumSrapBla-eharita must be 
necessarily later. But these lists also do not mention the Gaharwars as 
a separate clan. In the days of Jaichand and at least a century or two later 
the Gshadavfflas must have been famous in India and their name could not 
have been omitted from the lists, which again had ample opportunity to 
mention their name as the names enumerated therein fall short of 36, the 
accepted number. Indeed in the Ranbhs-maujarl drama by Nayachandra 
dated about 1400 A. D. in which Jaioh^nd is the hero, in the very first 
epithet applied to him by the SQtradbftra we have a reference to this list. 
Jaichand is said to be the forehead ornament of the 36 royal dans* of Iksh- 
vnkuvamsa. It is, therefore, certain that GabadavSla was not the name of 
a clan but of a family based on the town of residence. To what principal 
clan did these GahadavSia kings belong ? Very probably to the Bathod 
clan whose name is included in the list of 36. There is, in our view, a 
strong indication of this in the Badaun RBshtrakuta inscription the date 
of which has not been ascertained but whioh certainly is anterior to the 
fail of Jaichand; as it mentions that one king of the line, MadanpEla, 
made incursions of Hamira impossible (See E. I. I. p, 64 ). Mow this 
inscription opens withf the expression “ protected by the arms of the kings 
belonging to the famous and Akhila (all-pervading) RSshtrakQta olan. ” 
This suggests that the RSshtrakQta kula oonsistod of many branches and 
they protected or reigned overthe whole of FSnc'aSia whioh included Kanauj. 
Indeed the kingdom of Kanauj was always known as the kingdom of Pln- 
chsla (Al-Beruni states that Kanauj was famous for PSndavas meaning the 
FBnohBlas who were their foremost supporters and Draupadi belonged to 
their country). The word Akhila in thts verse would be meaningless if it 
did not refer to the other RSshtrakQta branches ruling in FSnchSla itself. 
This is a very old authority dating from before the last days of Jaichand 
to hold that Jaiohand was also a Rathod as he is everywhere represented 
to he in later history. And there is no other family among the 36 clans 
to which the GShadavSlas have been assigned as a branch in any tradition 
or reoord and we may conclude that the Galiarwars of U. P. and the 
Rathods of Jodhpur are one clan viz. RSshtakQta. 

The reasons which are alleged as going against this conclusion are 
according to our view, of no great validity. The gotra of Gaharwars is 
now no doubt KBiyapa, but it is likely that the GBhadavBla direot descen¬ 
dants being deprived of their greatness oould not maintain regular 
Furohits as kings do and oan, and gradually lost memory of their gotra. 
When on ra.re occasions the gotrotohBra becomes necessary, to those who 
do not reooileet their gotra, the XBsyapa gotra is usually assigned. Or 
more probably the Gaharwars took other Furohitas in their days of 
adversity and following tbo diotum of Vijnlne^vara that Kabatriyas have 
no gotras of their own bat have to taka the gotras of their Purohltai 
adopted a new gotra, vis. XSiyapa. Perhaps the descendants of Sihaji In 
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Jodhpur m »7 hare adopted a new gotra (Gautama) similarly, the original 
gotra of tbeGshadavSlas being KKAyapa; but the probability is otherwise for 
in the Rambhs-manjarl drama of Nayaohandra king Jaioband addresses 
hie queen as ' ornament of the Kx&yapa gotra.’ (Among Rajput kings it is 
usual to address queens by their paternal gotra or kula as ChauhSni &o.). 
The inscriptions of the GKhadavXlas do not unfortunately mention their 
gotra; indeed inscriptions of the Rajput families of the time do not usually 
mention their gotras. We personally m^de careful enquiries at Kanauj 
to find out, from some Brahmin family, this gotra or to disoover some 
old paper relating to the muoh-talked-of Rxjasnya sacrifice performed by 
Jalohand at which the ancestors of noted Kanaujia Brahmin families acted 
as priests but no clue could be got to the gotra of Jaichand. The differ¬ 
ence of gotra for the above reasons does not, in our view, invalidate the 
conclusion we have arrived at. 

Nor does the fact that Ratbods and Gaharwars intermarry. The fact 
Is disputed by many ; but even if it is admitted, we oannot thereby sup¬ 
pose that they were not one clan before. Indeed tome Kshatriya clans 
have begun to marry withiu the olan itself especially in the Panjab and we 
were told at Jammu that even in the same gotra, after 25 generations, a 
Smyiti text allowed inter-marriage. Though this is inoorreot, it is un¬ 
deniable that inter-marriages have begun to take plaoe in the same olan. 
And as Gaharwar has later beoome praotioally a separate olan being men¬ 
tioned in the fourth list of Tod, suoh rare intermarriages might take place 
now and then. It may, however, be noted that the rule of exogamy is 
strictly observed by the Rajputs of Rajputana based on the enumeration 
of 38 clans though perhaps the gotra rule is not observed. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, the Jadejas and the OhQdEsamas intermarry though of the same 
gotra and both are outside the older three lists of 38 elans, being men¬ 
tioned in the foubth as separate clans. 

Lastly, the suggestion that Gaharwars are looked down upon by other 
Rajputs is not correct. And if they are, there must be other reasons 
' whioh apply to the Gaharwars of the present day. The faot now known 
that the ruling family of Kanauj was Glhadavgla must finally set at rest 
suoh an idea, for Jaichand and Govindaohandra and Chandra were odn- 
eldered best Rajputs of their days. It is suggested by Sir Vincent Smith 
that the GlhadavXlas were originally Bhars. There is no proof wha^ver 
of this supposition. There is an important verse* in the interesting inscrip¬ 
tion of MadanapSla-Govindehandra already noticed (I. A. XVIII p. IS) 
which may be quoted in this connection. The verse may be translated 
thus: *' When the two famous races of Kshatriyas born of the Sun and the 
Moon were desolate, the creator thinking that the whole world Is nearly 
void of the sound of Veda recitation inclined his mind to inoarnete dimself 
to re-establish the ways of religion as also to rehabHItate the two famous 
raoee of Kshatriyas.*’ “ Then there wasfeoni in the above family king &ri- 
Chandradeva orest-jewel of king* and be dispelled the darkness caused by 
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-the inaolent loldlera of the enemy.** This ahowa that Chandra, the founder 
of the GshadavBla family, waa then popularly oonaldered a* haring 
rehabilitated the aolar and lunar race Kshatriyas and the Vedlo religion. 
It seems dear that he waa looked upon aa an orthodox Kahatrlya who waa 
well-versed, like Rsma, in both Veda and the Dhanurveda-vIdyS. This 
also shows that there was a great slaughter before that time of Kahatsjiyas 
by the foroea of Mahmud and bis suooessor Masa'ud and also a great 
relaxation in the observance of the Vedie religion in the oonduot of the 
remnant. Chandradeva GBhadavSla, was, therefore, properly enough 
looked upon as an incarnation of BrahmE himself, the first reoiter of the 
Veda and the creator of Brahmins and Kahatriyaa. It oannot, therefore, 
be supposed that the GShadavEla family of Kanau] could in those days 
have been looked down upon as lower grade Kshatriya; and it ought to 
have been enumerated among the 36 royal olans; and waa in faot included 
under the obief dan name Rathod. 

Before dosing we may mention two other inferences which ariae from 
the above verses, vis. that in the first half of the '12th oeotury the 
Kshatriya races were looked upon aa only two and not three induding the 
Agnl-vam6a. The word vsmia again is used in two aensea, via, race and 
clan as it is used in these two senses in the above verses as also In the verses 
from the RBsB quoted in Vol. II p. 22, enumerating the 36 vamias. And 
thirdly at this period the theory that there are no Kshatriyas in the Kali 
ago had not coma into existenoe or into currency in northern India at least 
where this inscription waa raoorded wherein BrahmS is described as actu¬ 
ally rehabilitating the aolar and lunar races of Kshatriyas by incarnhting 
himself aa Chandradeva. This corroborates the vieW we have maintained 
in Volume II Appendix IV p. 312-317. 



NOTE 8-DO THE BATHOD3 OB GiHADAVlLAS BELONG 
TO THE DECCAN? 

The Bathods of Jodhpur and Bikaner are, anoording to our view, dis¬ 
tinct from the BSshtraktttas of Malkhed deioribed in Volume II, as they 
in their inBoriptions describe themselves as Chandravamsi, being descended 
fromSstyakl. But the Bathods oi Jodopur-Bikaner and also the GBhada- 
vSlas of Eanauj are SuryavamsI from tbeir records and inscriptions- 
If they, therefore, oame from the Deccan, they most have belonged to a 
separate clan bearing tbe same official name BSshtrakfita. Did they, how¬ 
ever, come from the Deooan as is generally believed ? We will discuss this 
question in this note from bardio reoords as also from the BatnbhS-manjari 
Nsfiks in which Jaiohand is the hero. 

The Gshadavslas in their inscriptions do not say that they came from 
the Deooan as the Senas of Bengal in their inscriptions distinctly say that 
they came from EarpSta and oall themselves EarpSta-Eshatriyas. But 
non-mention is not conducive unless the mention is necessary. The offi¬ 
cial bardio reoord book in the Bikaner State Library states that tbe Bathods 
originally belonged to AyodhyS and a king thence went direct to Eanauj 
and took possession of it. This is, however, not quite reliable, as Eanauj 
is known, in historic times from abcut 400 A. D. to -the 11th century A- D., 
to have been in the possession of the Maukharis, tbe Vardbanas, the 
VarmSsandthe PratihSras (see Vo). I and II). Moreover, this record 
mentions Jaiohand and his father BijepSl, but not Govindaohandra and 
his ancestors. The bardio record at Jodhpur does not also give Govinda- 
ohandra and his predecessors. In one bardio book at Jodhpur, no reference 
is made to the Deooan as at Bikaner, but in another it is stated that a 
king named NandapSla son of Vipula beoame king of EarpStaka and his 
descendants came to Eanauj and Jaiohand son of BijepSl is given as the 
last. BijepSl's father's name is given as Abbaiohand (which may be 
another name of Govindaohandra). His father’s name is given as Brahma 
and Chandra is stated in inscriptions to be an inoarnation of BrahmS. This 
tradition, therefore, may be taken to indioate that the Gshadavslas oame 
from the Deooan EarpStaka. But the name of Ealyan oity is not mention¬ 
ed even in this reoord. 

In the corresponding record with tbe BBjSpurohita, the heading of the 
whole neoord is given as "AyodhyS, then Eookana Deda, GadaEalySpa 
EarpStaka deda, then Eanauj.” This is again ambiguous; for there is a 
Ealyan both in the Eonkan as also in EarpStaka. The latter Ealyan was, 
however, founded by Somedvara ChSiukya abant the latter half of the 
11th oentury and tbe Gshadavslas oould not have come from there. It 
may, however, be that they first went to Eonkan, and thence to Earpataka, 
and finally thence to Eanauj. 

Notwithstanding - this ambiguity, there are indications that the 
Bathods alias Gshadavslas oame from the Deccan. In the first plaee, the 
word RlshfrakSta as the name of an officer is found in southern inscrip¬ 
tions only. In fact tbe word Blshfra as denoting a kingdom or province 
is found in'the Deccan only (see the Metis Bsshfra, Gopa RSihtra and 
Panda Bsshjra of tits Mahsbhsrata and Bashfrika of dSfoka inscriptions) 
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Seoondly, the tradition at Jodhpur ia that tba family goddess idol was 
brought from the Deoean by a Ratbod prince named Ehes ( anoeator of the 
Jodhpnr family) and ia oalled by the Deeeani name Nlganeohl. Thirdly 
it ia Btrange to ditoover a Marathi paasage in the Rambhs-manjarl NStikS 
of Nayaohandra Sari whowrote this drama about ZOO years after Jaiohand 
who ia the hero. The oustomary oology of VaitSlikaa in the beginning of the 
firat aot in whioh the praises of Jaiohand are sung is. strangely enough, in 
Marathi, though nearly the whole of the drama ia in the courtly MahfirS- 
shtri or Sauraseni Prakrit. This passage ia worth quoting and we do it 
below.* It may indioate that Nayaohandra was a Jain pandit from the 
Deeean; but it is more indicative of the probability that the family bards of 
Jaiohand must have belonged to the Decoan and that it was customary to 
sing these praises in Marathi. The GahadavSla family thus seems to have 
come from the Deccan and the tradition was still current in Nayaohandra 
Suri’s time. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Eshatriyas of the 
south and north were not differentiated and the Deccan GSbadavSlas were 
indeed looked upon as best Rajputs, as the very first epithet of Jaiohand 
in this drama proves. Tbis Deccan Rdshtrakata olan seems to have 
spread over the whole of Northern India from Badaun to Mithila as 
’ inscriptions cf the 11th oentury A. D. prove, and one braneh of it whioh 
conquered Kanaoj was called GShadavSIa. We must indeed state here 
that these RBshtrakntas of the Decoan must have eome there from the 
north originally, as all Eshatriyas or Aryans came to the Deoean from the 
north-west. We even find the name RSshtrika in the north in an edict 
of Asoka, and the RSsh{rakatas must have come to the Deoean from 
the Panjab originally. 

Before concluding we may draw the attention of the ruder to two 
important faots wbioh appear from this drama though we have*notioed 
them elsewhere. - The very firat epithet is that the GSbadavSlas were 
considered the forehead-ornament of the 36 royal clans, thus showing that 
the GShadavSlas, if they had been a separate clan, ought to have found a 
mention in the old lists of the 36 royal families. Secondly, Jaiohand ad¬ 
dresses his obief queen as Esdyapa-kula-nandinI in this drama. As among 
the Rajputs queens are distinguished by their parent's family names, suoh 
aa Chauhanl, eto., even in modern timea, this indicates that the queen's 
father belonged to the Esiyapa gotra and that, therefore, the gotra of 
the GShadavSlas could not have been Kssyapa or SKndilya. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THF PAL AS OF BENGAL. 

We gave the history of the P&las of Bengal during the 
second sub-period of our history in Vol. II Chap. IX ending 
with Mahlpila 1 The Psla dynasty continued to rule through¬ 
out the third sub-period (1000-1300) also, a remarkable case of 
long-lived kingly line as Sir Vincent Smith rightly remarks. 
We may, however, divide it into two portions which curiously 
enough fall at Mahlpila I about the beginning of this sub-period. 
It is a fact mentioned in most Psla records that Mahlpsla or 
his father lost the kingdom about this time. It is usually 
stated that Mahlpila won back the paternal kingdom which 
. had been taken possession of by persons who’ were not entitled 
to it* (See Sarnath inscription dated 1026 A. D. L A. XIV 
p. 136). Sir Vincent 8mith has given in L A 1906 a list of Psla 
kings with detailed information of all their records found till 
then and has also given their genealogy .as also probable dates 
of accession of file Pftla kings. We give at the end this gene¬ 
alogy from Mahlpila I onwardB with the dates of each king. 
How the accession of Mahlp&la is placed by Smith in 980 A. D. 
as Mahlpila is said to have reigned long and in !nsc. No 17 
the regnal year of this king is given as 48. If then we take 
Mahlpila’s accession as 980 A. D. we must also hold that his 
kingdom must have been seised by outsiders or false claimants 
about dSJs time and not earlier. Unfortunately, no Pila 
inscription mentions the nature of the usurpation or the name 
of the usurper. We made a surmise 1 in the last volume (p. 141) 
that thfe shook given by Mahmud’s invasions may have 
reached Bengal. Of course it is not possible that Mahomedan 
Turks came in those days so far east, but it is'possible that dis¬ 
possessed Rajputs of file Punjab or the North-western province 
may have sought for some territory to rule so far east, as dis¬ 
possessed Rajput kings always did in Indian history (witness 
the Sisodias going to Nepal after being driven by Allauddiii 
out of Chitor or file Rathods going to Marwad from Kanauj 
after Jaioband’s defeat). Now the Dinajpur inscription pub¬ 
lished in J. R. A. S. Bengal 1911 mentions a Kimboja, king of 
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Gauda building a temple of Siva* in Dinajpur and it is sug- 
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gested that its date Saka 888 or 966 A D. brings it near this 
event and that a Kamboja king (Kamboja is western Tibet) 
might have invaded Gauda and founded his power them From 
this king or his successor • Mahip&la must have recovered the 
kingdom of Gauda belonging to his father. This, however, is 
too early; for this dispossesion is not mentioned as taking place 
in the time of Vigrahap&la who ruled probably from 960 to 
980. This inscription does not state that the Kamboja took 
possession of the kingdom of the Palas, nor do the Pala inscrip¬ 
tions mention that their kingdom was seized by a Kamboja king. 
It is further possible that some Gauda feudatory may have 
caused this trouble and he may eventually have been ousted by 
Mahip&la. 

Whatever the true account of this dispossession, Mahip&la 
I began a new life of the P&la dynasty and ruled justly 
and vigorously for 48 years and mom Of all the Pfila kings 
he is the best remembered and “ songs in his honour are still 
to be heard in remote corners of Orissa and Kuch Bihar.” 
His kingdom extended to the west over Magadha and Bihar 
and included northern and eastern Bengal and even^ Orissa 
and Assam. His reign was marked by the rivival of Buddhism 
and Dharmap&la and other holy men from Magadha went to 
Tibet in 1013 and did much to restore the religion of Goutama 
to honour in that country ( Smith p. 400 ). Atisa, another 
missionary from Vikramasila went to Tibet in the reign of 
HayapSla the successor of Mahlpala in 1042 A. D. Mahip&la 
I reigned according to Smith from S80 to 1038 when his son 
Nayap&la succeeded him and he was succeeded by his son 
Vigrahap&la III in 1059 and he is credited with having defeated 
Karna of Chedi who was extending hiB power during the decline 
of the Pratih&ra emperors to the east of Benares and particularly 
ih Champ&ranya. His Amag&chhi inscription has been noticed 
in Yol. II and has been thrice edited once by Keilhorn (I. A 
XXI p. 97) correcting Dr. Hornle’s edition (I.A XIV p. 164 ) 
and lastly by R. D. Bannerji. In 1080 Vigrahapfila died and 
he was succeeded by his eldest son Mahip&la H. The P&la 
line in its second life had flourished for a hundred years and 
its power began to decline. Mahip&la XI imprisoned his brothers 
and began to rule oppressively. This led to a rebellion of 
the Kaivartas headed by one Divyoka. Mahipfila was killed 
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in this rebellion and he was succeeded for a short time by 
his younger brother Surap&la. But the power of the Kaivartas 
in Varendra (North Bengal) was unbroken and Divyoka was 
succeeded there by his son Bhlma. But Rimap&la who was 
the youngest son of Vigrahap&la III was a vigorous and capable 
king and succeeding Surap&la made preparations to conquer 
Varendra (his seat of government vyas still probably Monghyr 
in Gauda or western Bengal). And assisted by his maternal 
uncle Mahana, feudatory king of Mithila, a RSshtrakuta by 
clan and other feudatories and some allies one of whom was 
Devarakshita king of Flthl, RSmapSla conquered Bhlma who 
was eventually killed and established his power in Varendra. 
These details are found from a poem every verse of which 
is double-meaning composed by Sandhy&ksra Nandi son of 
the minister for peace and war of RimapSla himself and thus 
almost a contemporary record. It is written from Paundravar- 
dhana capital of Varendra and it relates the story of Ramap&la 
by one meaning and of RSma the demigod and ruler of AyodbyS 
by another meaning. There is a commentary on the poem 
which enables one to understand the first canto only. The other 
three oantos remain unexplored and T&raprasSd Sh&stri who 
gives these details in his paper published in Proceedings R. A. S. 
Bengal 1900, on this Ramacharita, is right when he observes 
that much historical information remains buried in these cantos 
of double-meaning verses (p. 73 ). 

But fortunately for us, these facts are confirmed by the 
very important Sarnath inscription of KumSradevi queen of 
Govindoh&ndra published in E. I. IX (p. 319). This inscription 
is extremely important as it furnishes valuable information 
about three Rajput families, the P&las, the Rashtrakutas and the 
GShadav&las. We will give it in detail in respect of these kingly 
families beginning with the P&las. It is stated that Rima- 
p&la’s prosperity was secured by his maternal uncle Mathana , 
king (feudatory lord) of Anga,* by conquering Devarakshita 
king of Plthl who had troubled him * Where this Plthl was 
cannot be decided though Stein Konow who publishes this 
inscription thinks it is Plthipura in Vengi oountry. Mahana is 
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described as a. fearless warrior in Qauda and therefore was a 
feudatory of RSmap&la, king of Qauda and is also called 
Angapaor ruler of Anga or Mithila. Now he had a daughter 
named Sankaradevi whom he gave to Devarakshita after defeat* 
ing him in the usual Rajput manner. From them was born the 
famous queen Kum&radevI who founded the Bauddha Viblra 
commemorated by the inscription. It seems, therefore, that 
Devarakshita was a Buddhist and his daughter Kum&radevI was 
also Baudha. She was married to Govindachandra, though a 
staunch Hindu, whose family is described as Q&hadavSla family 
and whose father was Madanachandra and grand-father 
Chandra.* The word Kshatravamsa applied to the G&hadav&las 
shows that they were then considered as good Kshatriyas. Simi¬ 
larly Mahana is also described as crest-jewel of kshatriyas and 
hence was also a Rajput. In the R&macharita above noted he is 
stated to be a R&shtrakuta or Rathod. His sister was R&map&la’s 
mother which shows that R&map&la was also a Kshatriyaj 
Devarakshita to whom Mahana’s daughter was married must 
also have been a Rajput. It will be noted that this relation 
does not contradict the theory propounded by us that R&shtra- 
kutasand G&hadav&las were one clan; for here Devarakshita’s 
daughter by a RSshtrakuta-born princess married a G&hadav&la 
t. e. the daughter’s daughter of a R&shtrakuta married aGh&had»- 
v&la and thus there was no inter-marriage between R&sh|rakutas 
and G&hadav&las. An important fact, though not connected 
with the P&las, may be noted here about Govindachandra who 
was in possession of Benares as we already know. In this 
inscription it is stated that he was ar incarnation of Hari who 
was asked by Hara to protect V&r&nasi defiled from Turushka 
soldiers.t Stein Konow thinks that this indicates that there were 
raids on Benares in the days of Govindachandra. But the sense 
of the above line may be taken as protecting Benares polluted 
(already) from Turkish soldiers. It would not be proper to 
connect “from Turkish soldiers*” wFh th9 word proteot; for the 
word polluted as applied to Benares would be unmeaning unless 
we take the above expression with the word * polluted ’ and 
say that the pollution came from Turkish soldiers. This inscri¬ 
ption no doubt confirms the fact that Benares was raided once by 

* snitt vjivtS sw'd • sirft wftvrwrsre r st 5 * ■ ■ 
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Turkish soldiers but it refers to past pollution and we may' 
well take this as a reference to the raid by Ahmed Nialtagin. 
In the translation given by Konow the word ' dusht&m ’ or 
polluted seems to have been omitted by oversight (vetse 16 p, 
327). 

Although this inscription is not dated, the relations men* 
tioned viz. that Rftmap&la was Mahana’s sister’s son and 
Kum&radevi queen of Qovindaohandra was his daughter’s 
daughter make it dear that Rftmap&la preceded Govindaohandra. 
His accession is placed by Smith in 1080 A. D. properly and he 
ruled vigorously over the whole of Bengal for a long time. His 
conquest of Mithila as also his fight with Bhlma are mentioned 
in the Kamauli inscription of Vaidyadeva (El. II, p. 350) 
wherein his eon Eumftrapftla is mentioned as the overlord of Kftma- 
jrupa in a double-meaning verse stating that he like Rftma killed 
R&vana in the form of Bhlma and had also obtained the land 
(daughter) of Mithila.* This shows that the rebellious Bhlma 
was a very powerful chieftain and fighting him was as difficult 
as the crossing of the ocean by Rftma. This rebellion is also 
referred to in J. R. S. Bengal LXIX p. 68 to be noted further on 
in speaking of Eumftrapftla. 

Rftmap&la was succeeded in 1130 by his son Eumftrapftla 
referred to above .in EI. II and he was succeeded by his son 
Gop&la III in 1136 A. D. Nothing particular is found recorded 
of them and the name of the last has only been known recently 
from a record of Madanapftla (his uncle) who succeeded him in 
about 1140 A. D. A copperplate grant of his has been found and 
published in J. R. A. S. Bengal IXIX part I (p. 66) which makes 
the interesting statement that the village was granted as Dakshinft 
to a Brahmin for reading the whole Mah&bhftrata to his queen 
Ghitramatikft; which, shows that the king though a Buddhist 
was favourably inclined towards Brahmins and that his queen 
was a Hindu who heard the whole Mah&bhftrata reoited to her 
by a Brahmin. We find* that these P&la grants are usually made 
in the Paundravardhana Bhukti or Varendra i. e. North Bengal 
where Sena grants are also made. The Sena kings enjoyed 
power chiefly in Eastern Bengal and probably divided power in 
Northern Bengal, West Bengal and Magadha with Behar 
being probably under the P&las. We do not know muoh of the 
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political events in Madanap&la's days, but it is probable that the 
power of the FAlas must have declined in his time. Madanap&la 
was succeeded by his son Govindap&la in 1161 A. fa. definitely, 
as an inscription in V. 8.1232 in the 14th year of his reign has 
been found (Smith's list J. A 1909 No. 30). He was succeeded 
by a king named MahlndrapSla mentioned in inscriptions, the 
last one found being dated 1193 A D. He is identified with the 
king Indradyumna of local tradition who is said to have been 
destroyed by the Mahomedan invader Mahammad Bakhtyar 
Khilji. 

It is a pity that Bengal was in the 12th century divided into 
two strong kingdoms opposing each other, that of Monghyr or 
West Bengal ruled by the Ffilas and that of Gaur or Eastern 
Bengal ruled by the Senas. The division of authority in the same 
province, practically self-contained and united by race and 
language, led to the weakening of both and the difference of 
religion must have contributed to the Bame effect. That effect 
was the almost easy and bloodless conquest of both by a foreign 
power of a different faith as we shall have to show later on. 

The chronology of the P&las fortunately is not much in dis¬ 
pute and we give the genealogy of this Becond section of the 
Pala line with dates of inscriptions found and probable dates of 
accession of each king suggested by Sir Vincent Smith (I- A- 
1909). These dates will help us to tolerably settle the vexed 
chronology of the Sena kingB of Eastern Bengal. 


GENUA LOGY OF THE PALA KINGS OF BENGAL. 


(Sir V. Smith. I. A. 1909 p. 244). 

I MahtpSla I ao. 980 Ins. 1026 

II NayapSla ae. 1038 Ins. 1042 

lit VigrahapSla III. as. 1059 


IV HabipS'a II so* 1080 V SOtapSla ao. 1062 VI BSmpSla YaksapZla 

_I_ae-1084 

VII KnmlrapSla ao. 1130 IX MadanarBla ao. 1146 
1 m. ChitramatikK 

VIII GopSla III ae. 1136 | 

X GorlndapSla ae. 1161 
Ins. 117$, 1178 


XI M ahendrapila ae. 1116 Iase. 1103 
Identified with Indradyamna of tradition. 


CHAPTER X 


THB SENAS 07 LAKHNAUH (BENGAL) 

The Sens kings of Bengal, though only principally three, 
hare been'the subjects of much controversy; not only are the 
facts meagre and ambiguous, but historians and aniequarians 
have also unfortunately looked at them with one bias or another. 
The Mahomedan historians have written with great exaggeration, 
perhaps in (his case only, heightening the audacity of Maham- 
Bakhtyar and the pusillanimity of Lakshmanasena of 
Bengal; while Hindu researchers have written about the Senas 
with a bias naturally in favour of this last Hindu king of 
Bengal Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar again with his usual bias in 
favour of the non-Aryan origin of Rqjputs, looks upon these 
Senas as foreign Brahmins or priests turned into Kshatriyas, 
while the modern Senas of Bengal who are Vaidyas by oaate (a 
subcaste born of the mixture of Brahmins and Vaisyas) look 
upon these Senas as Vaidyas. It is, therefore, necessary to discuss 
these points in detail giving first the history of the Sena family 
so far as is practicable in this state of divergence of views. 

The initial history of the Senas is given clearly in the 
Deopara stone inscription published in E. I. I (p. 300). The 
inscription states that a chief from the Deccan (a D&kshin&tya) 
named S&mantasena who was a feudatory under a Karn&ta king 
and who had fought with and killed there those Who had come 
to plunder Karn&ta territory retired in old age to the banks of the 
Ganges and founded a small kingdom at Kashipur in Eastern 
Bengal* His sonHemantasena was a powerful king and from 
him and queen Yadodevl was botn Vijayasena the first powerful 
king of the dynasty. He is said in the inscription to have con¬ 
quered the king of Qauda who had troubled the king of K&ma- 
rupa and also conquered the king of Kalinga. Gauda king here 
means the P&la king of Monghyr in western Bengal and he and 
the king of Kalinga or Orissa were the really powerful kings 
opposed to the Senas. Vijayasena was an orthodox Hindu, while 
the P&la kings were Buddhists and this establishment of Sena 
power may be looked upon as an assertion of Hinduism, a 


* KSeiati is MaynrbhanJ territory. (Smith). If. M. HarprSibad Saatri 
helleves that the Sena* were settled in Blrbhwn end Gnawa and from these 
Shay spread (Law). 
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Tevival of Hindu orthodoxy in Bengal. Indeed tb» Deop&ra ins¬ 
cription relates that Vijayasena performed many sacrifices. Sir 
Vincent Smith rightly observes that Vijayasena was the first 
independent king of this line and that he wrested much territory 
from P&la kings. But it may be said that Sir V. Smith may not 
be right in assigning 1119 A. D. as the date of his independence. 
It may have been earlier than this. 1119 A. D. is the initial 
date of the Lakshmanasena era, as Kielhorn has proved from 
several inscription dates given in that era and the Saka era; 
and as Abul Fazal gives the starting year of the Sena era as 
1041 Saka. Kielhorn believes that the people of Tirbut are 
wrong in treating the Sena era as starting from 1028 Saka 
(LA. XIX p. 7). But though this point may be taken as 
settled, the question who started this era and when is one on 
which a great divergence of opinion prevails. Smith proposed 
the following dates for the commencement of the reignB of the 
three kings, S&manta 1080, Hemanta 1100 and Vijaya 1119 
{ E. H. I.3rd Edn. p. 419 ) which means that he looks upon the 
Lakshmanasena era as founded by him commencing from 
Vijayasena his grand-father's reign. Gaurishanker Ojha, 
however, states that the era was founded by his son Ball&la- 
sena on hearing of the birth of his son Lakshmana when he 
had just conquered the Mithila country (Prachlna lipimSla 
p. 42-45 and Hindi Tod p. 536). Mr. D. R. Bannerji in pubi- 
shing in E. I. XIV (p. 159) a new grant found of BallSllasena 
thinks that the era was founded to commemorate the beginning 
of the reign of Lakshmanasena. The last opinion would seem 
to be the natural and proper interpretation of the starting of 
the era, and indeed Mahomedan evidence, almost contempo¬ 
raneous, states (Tabakat-i-N asiri) that Ball&lasena died leaving 
his queen pregnant and Lakshmanasena was crowned even in 
the womb of his mother. ThiB may be an absurdity like the 
other absurdities recorded by the Tabakat; but it is at least 
historically correct to say that Lakshmanasena was born in 
1119 A. D. after the death of his father. And it is natural that he 
should have dated the era founded by him from his birth which 
was also the date of his coming to the 'throne. But a doubt 
arises when one takes into consideration the fact that Lakshmana¬ 
sena makes a grant in the 7th year of his reign in which he calls 
himself Farama Vaishnava ( J. R. A. 8. Bengal XLIV park 1 
p. 7). It may easily be supposed that as he reigned from birth, he 
might make a grant when a child of seven through his regent. 
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Put it cannot be explained how he could.then he aFarama Vaish- 
nava as his father and grandfather appear to be ^aivas. The 
whole question must, we fear, remain unsolved owing to the 
absence of any Vikrama or Saka date in the grants of almost 
all the Sena kings, as indeed of the P&la kings, and the 
grants only give regnal year figures for the donor kings* 
The chronology of these kings oan, therefore, be given only 
conjecturally in a double set and we give two series of dates as 
proposed by Sir V. Smith and by Mr. R. D. Bannerji. Some also 
have suggested that there were two Lakshmapasenas. But 
following the Mahomedan tradition we will take it that there 
was only one Lakshmanasena and that he died in 1199 A. D. 
when he was 80 years old. 

Barring dates which we give in the genealogy, the history 
of the Sena kings so far as it is undisputed may be given in 
brief as follows. Vijayasena was the first independent king 
who ruled over a large portion of Eastern Bengal, the Palas 
ruling over Western Bengal. His son Ballalasena was a still 
more powerful king. He conquered Mithila and further reduced 
the power of Pala kings of Bengal by conquering the Kaivartas 
who had rebelled against them and had imprisoned the P&la king 
Mahlpala II or B&map&la. He was an orthodox Hindu king 
and like other Rajput kings of his time he was a learned man 
himself and a patron of learned men. He wrote the work named 
D&nas&gara and commenced another work which his son 
Lakshmanasena finished. In old age he retired with his queen to 
Pray&ga and there drowned himself in the sacred confluence of 
the two rivers (Ganrishanker). 

He was succeeded by Lakshmanasena who was as great a king 
an his father. The capital of the Senas was Gaura a town in the 
present Malda district in Bengal ( which is indeed an ancient 
town). But Lakshmanasena built another town outside its wall 
and named it Lakshman&vati in the same way as other great 
kings in .this sub-period founded towns after their wnn« viz: 
Karna of Chedi founded Karn&vatl and Vikram&nka of Kaly&na 
founded Vikramapura, both near their former capitals Tripura 
and Kaly&na. Lakshmanasena was powerful enough to found 
.an ara of his own like Vikrama of Kalyan or Jaisimha of 
Anhilwad. The starting year of this era is 1119 A. D. as settled 
by Kielhorn and the era, unlike, the other two eras, is still 
prevalent in Tirhut. 
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Like his father, Lakshmanasena was himself a learned mail 
and a patron of learned men. Noted Sanskrit pandits whose 
works still survive, floating on the surface of the ocean of time, 
sat in his court such as Halftyudha, Um&patidhara, Sarana 
Govardhanftch&rya, Dhoyl, Jayadeva (author of GItagovinda) 
and SrldharadSsa. The king was a Vaishnava as he distinctly 
calls himself so in his records while his ancestors were Saivas 
and the modern poets who sing the praises of Hari in Bengal 
perhaps go back to his time. He was the pioneer of the worship 
of Hari in Bengal as his father was the rehabilitator of the 
Varnadrama Dharma as also the founder of the curious system 
of Kullna marriages, both of which facts we shall have to notice 
in our general survey of the country in this sub-period. 
“ Lakshmanasena was a Monarch of exceptional personal quali¬ 
ties. Trustworthy persons affirm that no one, great or small, 
suffered injustice at his hands and his generosity was prover¬ 
bial” ( E. H. I. p. 400, Smith. ) 

About the end of this king we will speak in another chaptor; 
but the Sena power as the overlords of the whole of Bengal 
came to an end with him, the country being mostly conquered 
by the Mahomedans. But Sena kingB continued to rule in 
further Bengal till about the end of the thirteenth century. 
MSdbavasena, Kedavasena and Visvarupa Sana, three soni of 
Lakshmanasena ruled in Vikramapura and grants-of Kesava 
and Visvarupa have been found. It appears from the Tabnkat 
that when Nasiruddin invaded Lakhnauti, the Khilji rebellious 
governor had gone estwards against the Rajas of Bang or 
Eastern Bengal ( who could have been none but Sena kings). 
Pandit Gaurishanker states ( Hindi Tod p. 438) that Dsnuja- 
m&dhava who perhaps for the above cause had left Vikramapura 
and settled in Chandradvlpa assisted Balban to punish the 
rebellious governor of Lakhnauti by preventing his escape by 
water, and that four kings ruled in succession after Danuja- 
rasdhava in Chandrapur, the last being Jayadeva with whom the 
Sena dynasty ended. 

Having given this short sketch of the Sena kings so far as 
their history has been made out, we will conclude with noticing 
the disputed question as to who these kings were by caste. The 
other disputed question as to how Lakhnauti fell we will, as 
stated before, discuss in our last chapter. It is maintained by 
Hr. D. R. Bhandarkar that these Sena kings belonged to the 
Brahrnakshatra caste which is even now found all over India. 
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But it is dear that these Sena kings were Aryan Kshatriyas 
or Rajputs belonging to the lunar race. They were niether 
Brahmakshatra by caste as Dr. Bhandarkar maintains nor Vaidya 
as the modern Vaidyas of Bengal believe. For the Deopara 
inscriptions noted above distinctly begins with the statement 
that S&mantaaena was born in the lunar vamsa. Now this state¬ 
ment can only be made about a Rajput, for neither Brahmaks- 
hatras nor Vaidyu have any solar race or lunar race distinction. 
Dr. b. R. Bhandarkar, obsessed with the bias noted in the 
beginning, directs his attention only to the word ‘ Brahmaksh&tri- 
yftnam ’ in the verse about S&mantasena and omits to notice that 
in the very preceding verse, these kings are said to be born in the 
lunar race. The word Brahmakshatriy&nam requires to be 
construed consistent with the above statement so as only to apply 
to RajputB. We have already noted in Vol. II that the word 
is often used in connection with Rajputs of the orthodox faith, 
and mode of living. It is true that the translation given by 
Kielhorn is wrong as Brahmins cannot be brought into this 
epithet which really means “ the head garland of the families 
( not of Brahmins and Kshatriyas but of Kshatriyas alone) who 
are endowed with Brahma or Yedic greatness (Brahmopeta- 
Kshatriy&nam). In fact the epithet ‘ BrahmavSdin ’ in the 
preceding line applied to S&mantasena leads to the same mean¬ 
ing. The orthodox Kshatriyas, as opposed to the Buddhists or 
other Kshatriyas, often prided themselves upon being called 
Brahm&Kshatriya. There is no reference to any caste in this- 
epittftt as the caste is settled by the preceding verse which states 
that they were born in the lunar race and therefore could be none 
else but Rajputs. 

But even granting that this epithet indicates the particular 
mmtn Tt ralimalcwhafcr a, as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar believet, what, 
ground is than far the farther observation which he makes, and 
which is quoted by 8ir Vincent Smith with approval ( K A. L 
3rd Edn. p. 420 ) viz: u In my opinion, as stated elsewhere, these 
were Brahmins of new tribes afterwards turned Kshatriyas 
before their final mergence into the Hindu society ” ? The sugg¬ 
estion is wholly gratuitious and has no basis. It is impossible 
to argue that because they were called Brahma-Kshatriya and 
were a separate caste, therefore, they belonged to new and foreign 
tribes and were originally Brahmins who subsequently became 
Kshatriyas and this change took plaoe before they were recogn¬ 
ised finally as Brahmakshatraa. We have already discussed: 
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this question at length in Vol. II and oan only say that this, 
inference arises from bias and Sir Vincent Smith has also- 
accepted it from the same bias in favour of the theory of the 
foreign origin of many Rajput families. 

The matter is not left to mere inference from the lunar 
vamta mentioned of these Senas, but is settled by the express 
word Eshatriya used in the Mfidharinagar grant of Lakah- 
mapsena published in the Proceedings of Bengal R. A. S. Vol. V. 
p. 467 whore the birth of Sftmantasena is stated to be in the 
Earp&takshatriya family of Vlrasena. Whether Vlrasena the 
founder of the family was a D&kshinatya or Earp&ta is not of 
much moment. D&kshin&tya, the word used in the earlier 
Vijayasena record of DeopSrS, means usually a Maratha- 
country Brahmin or Eshatriya. But the distinction between 
a Maratha and a Earnata Eshatriya is illusory. And in those 
days even the distinction between a northern and southern 
Eshatriya had not become acute as intermarriages continued to 
take place between these Eshatriyas. And when these 
Eshatriyas went to Bengal, they became for all practical 
purposes Bengali; for they not only married with northern 
Eshatriyas but their servants and officers were entirely drawn 
from Bengal. A Karnataka or Maratha Eshatriya founding a 
kingdom in Bengal in those days was vastly different from a 
Maratha chief like Scindia in modern dayB founding a kingdom 
in northern India which is principally governed by men from 
the Deocan with which their marriage relations still continue. 
The Sena kings, therefore, were completely Bengalis though they 
preserved the memory of their having come from the Deccan. 
Curiously enough, two noted northern Eshatriya families pre¬ 
served the tradition of their having come from the Deccan- 
Earns taka especially from KalySna. This is, however, of no 
moment as Eshatriyas then all over India were one and we may 
conclude by reiterating that the Sena kings of Lakhnauti were 
Rajputs and Eshatriyas* by caste and not of the modern 
Brahmakshatra nor of the Vaidya caste. The word Brahraa- 
kshatra applied to them indicates their orthodoxy. Indeed Sir 
Vincent Smith himself states that “ his ( Lakshmanasena’s) 
family, we are told, was respected by all the chiefs of Hindustan 
and he was considered to hold the rank of hereditary Ehalif or 
spiritual head of the country.” _ 

* The Sanaa ara thought to ba Dravidiana and probably Cholai.bat 
Dravidaa ara antirely diattnot from KarpStakaa and they oannot have been 
deaeended from the Oholaa. 


NOTE:—CHRONOLOGY OK THE SEN AS. 


The queition of tha dates of the Sena kings, three only in importance, 
bristles with so many diffienltiee that one almost despairs at arriving at 
troth in connection with the dates of kings who rated only eight hundred 
years ago. We have, therefore, deoided to give the chronology of these 
kings in a double set of dates as follows. 

GENEALOGY 07 SENA KINGS. 

According to Aooording to 

Sir Y. Smith. Mr. R. D. Bannerji. 

SSmantasena 

Hemantasena 

1 Vijayaaena Ac. 1119 A. D. Ac. 1080 A. D. 

2 BallSlasena „ 1159 „ „ 2100 „ 

3 Laksbmapasena „ 1170 „ „ 1119 „ 

__I; ___ 

4 MSdhavasena 5 Kesavasena 6 Visvardpasena 

Ao. 1205 (?) Ac. 1205. Ao. 1220. 

7 Suddhasena 

ao. 1225. 

I 

8 Laksbmapasena 

ao. 1243. 

The name of the last king we take from Ain-i-Akbari whioh gives the 
traditional catalogue of Sens kings as it was accepted in the days of 
Akbur (1556-1605) i. e, about three hundred years after the last king. It 
givee the years of the rule of each king and to Suddhasena it assigns 18 
years snd to LakshmaniyS the last threo years. Now the Tabakat was 
written about 1250 A. D. i. e. some years after the death of this Seoond 
Lakshmanasena. It is, therefore, possible that there were two Laksh- 
mapaeenas and in the oral exaggerated account whioh the author of the 
Tabakat beard from two illiterate Afghan soldiers in tbe army of Maham- 
mad Bakbtyar, the two Laksbmaoasenas were jumbled. The existence 
of two Laksbmapasenas has been questioned and we incline to the belief 
that there was only one king of that name; especially as Pandit Gaurish* 
ankar does not give this name but gives the name DanujamSdhava. But if 
we believe that there was another Laksbmapasena, a. great-grandson of 
the first and that he started the era known as Lakshmapasana era, many 
of the difficulties which otherwise appear are removod. Of course we must 
grant that he started the era not from his own coronation but from the 
establishment of the Sena power by Vijayasena as taken by 8ir Vinoent 
Smith. This is not a new suggestion and it solves, aooording to our view, 
many problems connected with the disputed ehronology of Sena kings. 
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The era was started by -the last king or by Danuja-Msdhava and named 
after the greatest king of the Sena line. 

This explains why no Sena grant uses this era. We And that 
even Lakshmayasena's grants do not use this era but that they use regnal 
years. Nay even the Bakergan) grant of Ketavasena does not use this 
era. Secondly, Lakshmayasena died in the 80th year of this era and* as, 
therefore, supposed by Mahomedan informers that he was 80 years old 
when he died and that be was crowned seen when he was in the womb. 
Thirdly, the expression tiifltfoJ l it. ®» oeeurring in a 

Buddha Gays insoription noted by Kielhorn in I. A. XIX ( p. 8) is well 
explained. Eielhorn treats this date as given in Lakshmayasena era. We 
may note here that this is the earliest date supposed to be given in this 
era. But what seems to us proper is that the word atlta would not have 
been used in this sense. The wording would have been merely stoj 

if it referred to an established era (the words sffrpi and need not 

have been used ). If the figure was intended to refer to regnal years, the 
words • Rajyavarsha ’ or ‘Vardbamana Rajya’ would have been used. 
The expression means, as some have well-oontended, that 74 years had 
elapsed since the death of the illustrious or revered, prosperous Lakshina- 
yasena. Lakshmayasena’s rule was, as we have already said, prosperous 
and blessed and he was remembered throughout Bengal: Hence it was 
natural for people to assign dates fromtAe end of his rule as that was the 
end of SwarSjya in Bengal. The date would thus be in our vie# 1273 A. D. 
This of course does not take oognisanoe oi the Lakshmaya era started by 
hia descendant and eoun'ted from 1119. A. D. . la probable that tbie 
document in GayS takes no cognisance of an era started in a distant part 
of eastern Bengal. Fourthly and lastly, we have no record to ehow 
specifically that Lakshmayasena tne elder etarted this era ; and if so in 
what year of his reign. Jayasinha of Gujxrat started an era after himself 
and it was called Siaha Samvat. Lakshmayasena'* grant published In 
Ep. lnd. XII ( p. 8) mentions at the end only Sam. 3. and not Lakshmaya 
Sam. 3. 

Even if, however, it is snpposed that the seoood and insignificant 
Lakshmayaseua started the era from a previous king's reign, the question 
still remaius whether the initial year of tho era was taken from the date 
of Vijayasena's aooesaiou or that of the illustrious- Lakshmayasena. 
There is unfortunately no- definite data to settle the dispute. The Sena 
reoords give no &aka or vikrama date; and only oontain regnal years as 
do Pila reoords. The Saks year given in DSnasSgara, a work written by 
Bnllaiasena is given by some as 1019 and by others as 1091 (flfsi-WTStlfft 91%); 
i. e. some take it as 1091 A. T>. while others take it as 1168 A. 1). Sir 
Vincent Smith thinks that BallBla was alive on this date and benoe takes 
Lakshmaysena as oommenoing to rule in 1170 A. D. Mr B. D. Banner]! 
believes that BallSla ruled from 1100 onto 1119 ; and Lakshmaysena ruling 
from 1119 A. D. from whenoa his era, oouuted, probably finished the DSna- 
•Sgara in 1168 A. D. How Dr. Smith take* 1159 as the initial year of 
BallSIa's reign is not quite clear. Thors is, however, one argument wbioh 
favours the ohronology adopted by Smith viz. that tho viotories of Balllla 
and even of Vijayaiena in Mithtla could not have taken pises in the days 
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of REmapBla, a ▼iotorious and powerful king of the PBla Una of Bengal 
who began bia rule in 1084 (tea p. 218). Ssoondly, it appears from KumSr’i 
paper on Lakshmapasena era (I. A. 1913 p. 187) that Lakshmapsena must 
hare eome to tbe tbrona at about the age of 22. as he is said to hare fought 
aa YurarEja with Kalinga in the Msdharinagar eopperplata ( J. A. S, B. 
1910). If Lakshmapasena's aooesaion In' 1119 is aooepted his death la 
1199 being oertain, be mnit hare eome to the throne when quite a ohild. 
Indeed his inscription of Sam. 3 or 7 would bare to be assigned to his 
ehildhood and aa said before, he oould not hare been desoribed aa Farama 
Vaiahhara. Aa learned Bengali reaaarohera are atilt not unanimous on 
this point we leare this subject aa yet undecided. 

We may take this occasion to mention a few mors faots whioh may 
perhaps help us in fixing the dates of these kings. In Bengal J. R. A. S. 
XXXIV { p. 134) we find Hslsyudha, a descendant of Bhatta Nsrgyapa 
author of the well-known drama VepisamhBra was the DharmSdhikSri ol 
Lakabmapsena. He was a son of Dhaoanjaya of the Vatsa gotra. His 
brother Pafapati wrote a treatise on ^rBddhaa and alao inhlkapaddhati 
or tbe daily dutiea of Brahmins. In the BrShmapasarrassa are mentioned 
kings Vi jay a, Ballfila, Lakahmapa, MBdhara, Kedara and Lakshmapeya. 

From Proceedings Bengal V ( p. 467) we find that BallBla conquered 
Benares aa alao KBmarUpa whioh ia also mentioned In MsdanapBrB inscri¬ 
ption of Vtfrarttpasena. BallBla appears to be alire in 1169 A. D. or Saka 
1091 which is the date of DBnaaBgara and In the end of this treatise 
BallBla is said to hare conquered Ksmartlpa by his poweas ( ftanmtffnvrq- 
W )• 

It may finally be added that tbe DeopErE inscription fonnd In 
Varendraf RsjashEbi District) is undated but it is bsliered to be reoorded 
from its Appearance about the end of tbe 11th century A. D. Vijayasena is 
therein said to hare conquered a king of Gauds who had troubled a king of 
Hgmarttpa (tbe epithet apn gd T isiffmyq. should be taken with Gaudendr* 
and can not be applied to Vijayasena himself). This would suggest that 
▼Irasena defeated a PBla king before the end of the 11th century. 

The*reader will hare a sufficient idea of the difficulties In settUng 
deoisirdly Sena ohronology from the abore faots. 



CHAPTER XI 


The SILAHARA8 OF THANA 

Of the kingdoms of Southern India we will first speak about 
the kingdoms of the Silaharas of Thana which in this sub* 
period of Hindu Indian history (1000-1200 A. D.) rose to greater 
importance and enjoyed practical independence. Theirs was 
an anoient country known as “ Aparanta ” in Mah&bbarata days 
and SoparS (Surp&raka), its capital, was a well-known place 
to which Buddha had sent his disciple Puna to preach his. 
religion of peace and where in pre-Christian days Arab and 
Greek ships came to export and import goods and ideas. The 
kingly line of the Sil&hftras was also very old, the stone 
records of which begin with a king Kapardin who was a 
feudatory of Amoghavarsha RSshtrakuta and who made do¬ 
nations to Buddhist monks and recorded them (S&ka 765 or 
843 A D.) in the famous Kanheri (Krishnagiri) oaves of the 
Thana District, wherein Buddhist records are to be found from 
the days of the Satavahanas and Buddhist monks lived from 
about 100 B. C. down to about 1500 A. D., the days of th? 
Portugese. This Silah&ra line ruled for about five hundred 
years from roughly 800 to 1300 A D., first' as feudatories of 
the R&shtrakutas and then as independent kings from the time 
of Aparajita whose inscription dated 997 A. D. has been found 
and published (Bhadan charter E. I. Ill p. 257). In this 
document Apar&jita still calls himself Mabimandalesvara and 
gives the whole of the Rftshtrakuta lingly kine, his overlords, 
and states that the last king Kakkala was destroyed by Ch&lukya 
Tailapa. We quoted in VoL II from an unpublished grant 
of the same king dated four years before (993 A. D.), a passage 
wherein the R&shtrakuta line is given with the same fullness 
and with an expression of sorrow over the fall of the R&shtra¬ 
kuta kings. Probably Apar&jita assumed independence hereafter 
though he used the title Mahamandalesvara from habit and 
from respect for the past, much as the Varners of Oudh or 
the Nizams of Hyderabad or the Peshwas of Poona continued 
their old titles indicative of subordination even after they 
became independent. Apar&jita is given other titles in later 
records of the family such as Mrig&nka and Birudankar&ma 
and he is said to have sumptuously received king Goma (?), 
fought with Aiyapadeva (?) and assisted Bhillama (of Shun- 
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desa ). It thus appeals that he ruled like an independent king. 
The country was called Konkana with fourteen hundred (villa¬ 
ges), capital FurL The old extent and the old capital are 
here mentioned though a larger country including both the 
present Thana and Kolaba districts and even a part of the 
Batnagiri district including Chiplun and the hilly territory 
.above the ghats Called Mawal appears to be under his sway 
from the yet unpublished grant referred to above. This territory 
at present contains certainly more villages than 1400 and 
we believe that the number 1400 was an old traditional number 
attached to the name Purl which was the former capital of 
Konkan and the extent of territory under the later Silaharas 
was much greater, using the same name Konkana but with 
capital at Thana or Sth&naka. Under these Sil&h&ras the 
country was also very prosperous as an Arab writer ( 976 A. D.) 
had recorded that in “ the country from Cambaya to Saimur, 
the villages lie close to one another and there is much land 
under cultivation ” (Vol. II. p. 166). 

Commencing from Apar&jita, therefore, the Silah£ras be¬ 
came independant and more prosperous and began to be counted 
among the important ruling families of India. The family 
grew to greater renown still during the reign of succeeding 
kings ending with Aparaditya ll, two inscriptions of whom 
dated 1185 and 1187 are found (J. R. A. S- Bombay XII 
p. 333). The latter calls himself, as others before him, Kon¬ 
kana Ghakravartin, a high sounding title indicative of inde¬ 
pendence and power. There were 11 kings from Apar&jita to 
Apar&ditya as shown in their genealogy and a period of about 
two hundred and ten years (990 to 1200 A. D.) roughly which 
gives the usual average of twenty years pm* king. Using this 
average generally, but keeping in view the dates of the known 
inscriptions of particular kings, we will assign probable dates 
for the reign Of each (see the genealogy given at the end.). 
The first king Apar&jita thus we take to have ruled from 990 
to 1010 A. D. He was succeeded by his elder son Vajjada 
and the latter was succeeded by his brother Arikesarin whose 
inscription (Thana plates A. R. I p. 357 and Kielhorn’s genea¬ 
logies) has been found and is dated 1017 A. D. We may 
therefore, assign a short reign to Vajjada from 1010 to 10i5. 
We have also to assign a short reign to Arikesarin in whose 
reign we may place the defeat of Konkan "by Bhoja Param&ra 
mentioned in a grant of his dated 1020 A : D. (Vol. II. p 123 
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and K I. XI. p. 81), as his successor Chhittar&ja, son of Vajjada, 
has left an inscription dated 1028 A. D., the well-known 
Bhandup inscription (L A. V. p. 277). We, therefore, assign 
to Arikesarin a reign of ten years from 1015 to 1025 and to 
Ghhittar&ja a reign of twenty years from 1025 to 1045. The 
Bhandup grant of Chhittar&ja is important in many respects 
which we will notice later on. His brother NSgarjuna reigned 
after him and we assign a reign pf ten years to him and to 
his successor his younger brother named Mamvani a reign of 
30 years from 1055 A. D. to 1085 A. D. An inscription of his 
time dated 1060 A. D. has been found in the well-known temple 
of Amran&tha (now pronounced Ambernath ) near the G. I. F. 
station of that name about 6 miles from Kalyan. The king’s 
name is given as MahSmvani (sometimes given as Mamvani or 
Mpmmuni) and the record states that the temple was built of 
stone, in place of an old temple, by the B&jaguru or royal 
preoeptor ( Bombay J. R A. S. IX p. 219). And there is another 
inscription found near the temple which records the erection of a 
building near it by a local officer (J. R A. S. Bombay XII p. 
329). This inscription is also of the same date viz. 1060 A. D. 

Mamv&nirSja was succeeded by his nephew Anantadeva 
(son of N&g&rjuna) who appears to have been a great king as 
we find him first calling himself Konkan Chakravartin A in his 
; ascription dated 1094 A. D. This grant (KharepStan plates I. 
A. IX p. 33) was published by the well-known Sanskrit scholar 
K. T. Telang, who has given the genealogy of these Silah&rn 
t ;ings with further remarks from records found till then. This 
grant remits customs duty on ships of a certain minister Sreshti 
(merchant) coming into the ports of Konkan. This king who is 
sometimes called Anantapala may be taken to have reigned long 
from 1085 A. D. to 1125 A. D. His son Apar&ditya I was the 
well-kribwn king who sent an ambassador to a congress of pandits 
held in Kashijiir as mentioned by Mankha in his Srlkanthft- 
bharana to be shortly noticed. He may be taken to have ruled 
from 1125 A. D. to 1145 A. D. His son Harap&la has left 
inscriptions so late as 1149 A. D., 1150 A. D. and 1153 A. D. 
We, therefore, allot forty years to Anantap&la, twenty years to 
Apar&ditya and ten years to Harap&la. 

Harap&la ruled from 1145 to 1155. The dates for HarapSla 
are found in stone records which are not now available to us for 
inspection but they are referred to in the history of Konkan 
given in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I which first gives 
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the available information about the £il&h&ras in a connected 
form. This account mentions that there were many civil 
strifes in the country in the reign of Anantap&la which harassed 
gods and Brahmins. It is difficult to understand what these 
disputes were and whether they proceeded from Mahomedans 
who were apparently settled in large numbers in this part of 
the country, the RSahtrakutas being friendly to the Arabs and 
not at all intolerant like the northern kings (see Vol. IL 166). 
There were Arab settlements in almost every sea-coast town 
from Somnath-Patan and Kambaya down to Gheul (Saimur) and 
they had even built mosques in each town. We have indeed 
mentioned of a dispute between fire-worshippers viz. Parsis and 
Moslems whose prayer time was loudly announced from a 
mosque at Cambay. The dispute was taken to king Jayasinha 
in Anhilwad and he is said to have personally gone to Cambay 
to inspect the demolished mosque and to have built it at his own 
expense (E. II p. 163). This dispute, however, appears to have been 
between the king and some of his relatives as appears from the 
inscriptions (I. A. IX p. 17) and Mahomedans allying themselves 
with the latter must have oppressed gods and Brahmins as they 
were then doing in the north. But the king Anantap&la was 
successful and suppressed the rebellion, sternly punishing his 
opposing relatives and the oppressors of gods and Brahmins. 
Xonkan remained Hindu for two centuries more. 

We have not much information about Harap&la but we may- 
take him to have ruled from 1145 A. D. to 1155 A. D. so as to 
include his last known record dated 1153 A. D. in his reign. 
His son Mallik&rjuna must have ruled long. He assumed the 
title R&japit&maha or grandfather of kings and this offended the 
Gujarat Chalukya king Kum&rap&la who hence sent his general 
Ambada to conquer Konkan. A battle was fought near Balsad 
wherein Ambada was defeated; but Ambada returned again and 
Mallikarjuna was not only defeated but killed in battle by 
Jagadeva Param&ra as has already been told in Gujarat history. 
Mallik&rjuna may be taken to have ruled from 1155 A. D. to 
1175 A. D. He has left two grants dated 1156 and 1160 A. O. 
(Chiplun and Bassein) {of which mention has been -nude 
by the Gazetteer but without reference as 'to where ithey are 
published. 

His son Apar&ditya II is the last king of this line in this 
sub-period; he is also the greatest in this line. He does not 
call himself Mahlmandaletvara, but Mahirtjadhirija and »i«n 
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Konkan Chakravartin. He undoubtedly ruled independently and 
over a large tract in the Konkan which retained its independence 
long after him. Marco Polo who visited Konkan nearly a 
century later also states that the king in his days was independ¬ 
ent. Apar&ditya like all great Hindu kings was also a great 
scholar and the well-known commentary on Y&jnavalkya Smriti 
known as Apar&rka, a work of recognised authority on Hindu 
law, was written by him. It js strange that this work is 
considered authoritative in such £ distant country as Kashmir 
showing the great intercourse that went on in the different king¬ 
doms of India even in those days. Pandits and classical works 
especially travelled far and wide. As already noted, we are 
told in the Srikanthaoharita of Mankha, a Kashmiri poet (1135- 
1155 A. D.), that a congress of learned men held in Kashmir 
was attended by Apar&ditya’s ambassador a Konkan pandit 
named Tejahkantha. This may also have made it possible that 
the second Aparaditya’s work on Hindu law .was soon known in 
Kashmir. Aparaditya’s record dated 1181 has been found and 
published (Bombay J.R.18. XII p. 333), and his reign may 
be placed between the years 1175 and 1200 A D. 

We are not concerned with, nor do we know much of, the 
later kings of the Sil&hara kingly line of Thana. Only one 
name Somesvara is mentioned by Kielhorn in his genealogies 
( E. L VIII) whose inscription dated 1259 A. D. has been found 
and one more name Ketideva is given in the Gazetteer. But 
the line must have continued long after Sometvara till in the 
14th century Thana was conquered by the generals of Mub&rak 
after Malik Kafur had conquered the Deccan about 1328 A D. 
The legend of a king named Bimba coming from P&tan (Som- 
nafch or Anhilwad) and some Kshatriyas from Paithan referred 
to in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and described in 
detail by Mr. V. K. Bajwade, the well-known historical resear¬ 
cher of Mah&r&shtra, is also outside the scope of this work; but 
it may be stated that their coming to Konkan must be placed 
after the fall of the Silih&ras, at least after 1260 A D. 

There are some very important general remarks which 
we have to make regarding these SilShba kings and their 
inscriptions. The first thing to point out is that these kings 
do not assign themselves in their inscriptions to the solar 
or lunar vamtas to which all Kshatriyas assigned themselves 
in ti me * days. They derive their descent from Jlmutav&hana, 
a Vidyldhara or heavenly being who in anoient legend is 
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said to have offered his own body for being devoured by 
Garuda in order to liberate a N&ga or' serpent. It is, there¬ 
fore,'natural to suppose that these Silaharas were not Ksha- 
triyas. But that these Silaharas were Kshatriyas and were 
looked upon as Kshatriyas there is not the least doubt as 
their name is included in the list of the 36 royal clans. As 
related before, this enumeration appears to have been made 
about the end of the 11th or the beginning of the 12th century 
A. D. during the reign of the orthodox emperor Chandra 
G&hadavala of Kanauj, “the rehabilitator of the solar and 
lunar races of Kshatriyas” or in the days of Govindachandra 
at the latest and this inference about its date is strengthened 
by the inclusion of the Silaharas among the 36. The Vidya- 
dhara vamsa itself suggests to our mind, that they were 
Kshatriyas; for a Kshatriya alone could sacrifice himself in 
this manner and cut off flesh from his body (one is reminded 
here of Karna’s legend in the Mahabharata and possibly the 
Kshatriya Silaharas had assisted the NSga race people of 
Southern India). The Silaharas always declare in their descrip¬ 
tions that they came from Tagarapura, a town mentioned by 
Pliny in Southern India on the Godavari east of Paithqn. Thus 
the Silaharas were Kshatriyas from the very centre of the 
Maratha country. They became famous throughout India as 
independent powerful kings under Anantadeva or Anantapala 
who ruled from 1085 A. D. to 1125 A. D. and the list of 36 royal 
families which appears to have been made from Kshatriya ruling 
clans (Rajputs) at the time, properly included the Silaharas of 
Thana. They were Kshatriyas and Rajputs though they called 
themselves Vidyadhara-vamsa-born, and their fame had gone as 
far north as Kashmir where at the congress of phndits called by 
Mankha the ambassadors of two kings in India are mentioned 
as attending, Tejahkantha, ambassador of AparSditya I of 
Konkan and Subala of Govindachandra of Kanauj. Kanauj, 
Konkan and Kashmir thus came together in about 1085 A. D. 
( B. B. R. A. S. XII extra number p. 51) and we need not wonder 
that we have a clear reference to the 36 Royal dans of India, in 
whioh number Silaharas have a place, in Kalhapa’s R&jataran- 
ginl of 1148 A. D. The Silaharas are the only people in this list 
who do not figure in Northern India and who have a kingdom 
in the south only. Kathode and Ch&lukyas are both northern 
Rajputs and southern Rajputs but Silaharas are only southern 
Rajputs or Marathas. 
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That these Silaharas though Marathas hare always be?n 
considered heat Rajputs appears also from a grant of Bhoja 
Sil&h&ra dated Saka 1113 (1191 A. D.) quoted in eztenso at p. 105 
in Siddhanta-Vijaya recently published at Kolhapur in which the 
Silahara king styles himself Kshatriya-SikbA-Chudamani ( crest- 
jewel of the Kshafariyas). 4. The Silaharas are now Snlars 
counted among the 96 kulis of Marathas and are looked upon as 
born in the Yadava or lunar varasa. 

The second peculiar thing in these inscriptions is that in 
every one of them along with the name of the grantor king his 
five ministers are always mentioned by name. That ministers 
should be considered to be of so much importance in this Konkan 
kingdom alone is really strange. It is possible that the modern 
maxim that kings are not responsible but ministers was known 
and acted upon in this kingdom The prime minister’s game is 
always prefixed by the epithet Sarv&dhik&ri ‘ having all autho¬ 
rity ’ (. I, A. V. p. 22? } or Rajyachintabhara-samudv&hana Mahft- 
matyn the great minister who bears the burden of the care of the 
kingdom There are sometimes two ministers for war and 
peace and a minister for land register Srikarana, and always 
two treasurers (EhSnd&garikas.) possibly .one for the public 
treasury and another for the private one or one for land-tax in 
kind and the other for cash. The collections in kind^must 
always have been difficult for accounting, being kept in each 
division or even village. The ministers are usually stated to 
be five; when Sivaji introduced the Ashtapradhana system, he 
was in 1660 in fact resusoitating a practice in the oountry which 
was as old as 1000 A. D. and even the word Pradhina which is 
constantly used in these inscriptions. 

Tha.third peculiar thing is that the names of these mini¬ 
sters always end in the termination Aiya which has led 
scholars to believe that these Sil5hi?as, come from Tagam, 
were people from the Andhra country and brought with .the 
kings or that they always employed ministers from the 
Andhra country where names usually end in Aiya- Now we 
dq not believe that Tagara was in the Andhra country, on 
the contrary, we have already said that it was in the heart of 
Mah&rSshtra. But even if it were so, the Sil&h&ras had been 
settled for so many centuries in Mah&rSshtra, particularly in 
Kopkan, that they were every inch Marathas, by relationship, 
hv sympathies and by language. It is, therefore, unbeliev¬ 
able that their sympathies in 1000-1200 A. D. could have lain 
31 
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with the people of Andhra who were entirely different in 
manners, in marriage relatione and in language. We do not 
therefore, think that the ministers could have been people from 
Andhra. Nor can it be believed that officers from Karnata 
must have been employed as the SilabSras were subordinate 
to the RSshtrakutas of Malkhedwho were practically kings of 
Tr«w»mfarir» though they were Marathas. For we think that 
the termination “Aiya” is peculiar to Andhra only, not Kar¬ 
nataka. We do not find in Rashtrakuta or later Chalukya 
records names of donees or others ending in Aiya. The riddle, 
to our mind, is however thus solved. In this tract of the 
country on the westcoast, as in Andhra on the east coast, it was 
usual to designate higher people as Arya of which “ Aiya ” is 
plainly the Prakrit. The Konkan is generally inhabited by non- 
Aryan Koli population and these lower people always addressed 
the superior people of Aryan descent who came to the country 
later and who both subjected and civilized it, as ‘ Aryas.’ In 
Ptolemy’s geography this part of the country is particularly 
called Ariake; the cultivating population, being non-Aryan. In 
the country above the ghats it is mixed with Aryan or Maratha 
and hence there did nob arise the practice of addressing the higher 
caste people as “Aiya,” as we see in Andhra where the cultivating 
population was and is non-Aryan still. ..We may give our own 
evidence on this point and state that-we have heard even in these 
days a Konkan Koli villager addressed a clerk of higher caste as 
“ Ajja.” This word of address was simply astonishing as it 
revealed the old practice still alive of addressing higher caste 
people-""as Arya. The names which end in Aiya are not always 
of Brahmins} for in the Kharepatan-grant we have.MahSdevaiya 
Frabhu and Sri Somanaiya Prabhu. The Prabhus are apparently 
the ancestors of the modern K&yastha Prabhus of Konkan as 
also Ananta Pai Frabhu mentioned' in< Aparfiditya’s grant dated 
1187 (B. B. R. A. S. XII p. 333). Brahmin-names sometimes also 
end in Bhatta while Kshatriya names^are sometimes distinguish- 
ed by the epithet Bhatta and Raula. 

Lastly we have to explain the inexplicable expression 
'Hanjamana Nagara-paura Trivarga prabhritin' occurring in 
more than one record of these dil&h&ras. Hanjamana or Han- 
yaman is no doubt a town and may be identified with Sanjan of 
modern days and of the Arab writers of the 10th and 11th 
centuries. But why should the grant orders.be addressed to the 
eople of the town of Hanjamana only and why -ire the people 
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three-fold ? Along with the usual officers of towns and talukas 
and provinces these orders are addressed to these particular people 
only. It is suggested that Hanjamana was the old capital town; 
but it does not appear so and the capital was either Puri or Thana 
and the inhabitants of neither are specially addressed. The 
expression can be explained only on the supposition that the three 
kindB of people there were very important. It appears probable 
that this particular part of the country was specially popular 
with foreigners for settlement. It is unfortunate that unlike 
China and Japan, India did not keep strict watch over the ingress 
of foreigners and allowed any people of any religion to enter 
the country and settle and even to enjoy jurisdiction of their own 
magistrates. These settlements were three and very important. 
There must have been Parsis, Arabs and Jews or perhaps Negroes. 
As important trading communities trading with the whole 
country and perhaps as very troublesome communities, they had 
special jurisdictions of their own as related by an Arab writer. 
The three classes of citizens of the town of Hanjamana had thus 
a special importance which required these orders to be addressed 
to them and brought to their notice also. 

There are some other points of interest in these inscriptions 
relating to the general condition of the country which we will 
notice in our general survey. The country contained many 
towns to which foreign trade came such as Sanjan, Sopara, 
Bassein, Thana, Kalyan, Cheul and Chiplun and the customs 
revenue of the country must have always been very great. It 
appeara that the fort of Thana was built by these Silaharas as in 
digging a foundation therein the copper plate of Anantaraja 
dated 1017 was found. The notable beautiful cave temples of 
Elephants we will describe in a note. 
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(Bombay Ga*»itaar Vol. I, PattI£ a KIa1h : orh , a k GtaMlociaa 
& I. VIII atad Gnoriihaukar'a Tod.) 

I Aparajua anad. 2&7 A. 1). (a. 990—10101 

IF TaJJFo* toAoiO-lOU) IU' Ariktiarny nao. 1017 (a.' lOtt-lON). 

IV Gubfttargja Inio. 1020 V NsJaraja VI MaaaintrKia 

(a. 1RMM045). (o. 1043^1055). Inio. 10W’<¥. 1055-1085). 

VII Anantadava Konkana Chakravartia Inao. 1094 (o. 1085-1115), 

VIII AparSditya I Inse. 1138 (o. 1125-1145) 

IX HarapBta Itoo. 1149,1150,1113 (o. 1145-1155): 

X Mkllilklrjuna Inio. 1150 (o. 1155-1175). 


XI AparXdttya II Koakaaa OUakravartia Inao. 1184,1187 (o. 1175-1100). 
XeiMova laid. 120311138. 


Somamra Ioao. 1259. 


VOTE 1—HAN JAM AN A NAGARA. 

Theidentifioationof Hanjamana with Sanjan. proposed by many bai 
been aocepted above. But thia is doubted by Dr. Fleet who baa republished 
the Bhandup grant of Chhittarlja in E. I. XII p. 275. 8anjan is the plaoe 
where the Parais allege that they same in 766 A. D. from Div in Kathiawar, 
in their migration from Persia. And they say that the name Sanjan is 
the name they gave to their setttlemunt. Dr. Fleet thinks that Hanjamana 
original cannot be ohanged into Sanjamana and further that Sanjan men¬ 
tioned by the Arab travellers is Sindan on the ooast of Cutoh near Cambay 
and not this Sanjan. These are not unsurmountable difficulties and Dr. 
Fleet has not suggested any other town aa the Hanjamana of the inscrip¬ 
tions. ^He suggests that it was some administrative head-quarters town 
of the Sil&hSras beside their capital (p, 59). But this does not fit in with 
the description Hanjamana Nagar a. Nor can Trivarga mean' the three 
higher oastes, for donations must be known by all classes. Our interpreta¬ 
tion is that there were three olasses of foreigners at Sanjan who had their 
own jurisdiction and who had dealings with the people of the land and 
who, therefore, were required to know of the grant of inam villages which 
enjoyed many rights. The name Hanjamana Is no doubt a difficulty. It 
seems to ns that Sanjan was a new settlement made by the Parsis near a 
village whioh must have existed at the place. The position of Sanjan is 
very favourable as a safe though small harbour just contiguous to the sea, 
and at present we are told there are remains of a fort near the harbour and 
also of a wall round the town of Sanjan. The remains are worth exploring. 
The Parsis appear to have oome during the overlordship of the ChSlukyas 
of BadKmi and in the Konkan there were many feudatories one of jvhom 
may be the JSdhava who gave permission to the Parsis to settle near the 
harbour. The plaoe became probably a plaoa for foreigners to settle and 
they managed their own affairs aad had their own magistrates. The name 
Sanjan was probably given by the Parsis and the country people of the 
Konkan pronounoed it Hanjamana or Hsiyamana whioh appears to have 
been used in the inscriptions. Whotter Sanjan is the Sindan of the Arab 
writers or not does not matter at ail. It is almost certain that Sanjan is a 
Persian town name and it was given to their new settlement by tbo Parsis 
and not Hanjamana. This was the local pronunciation and it was naturally 
uted in Konkan inscriptions. 

It is not neoessary to lcok upon Hanjamana as a separate name given 
to the town as J. J. Mody tries to do. The difficulty no doubt is to ex¬ 
plain how m-got into the name San jin which was really the name given 
by the Pareie. Seoondly, Trivarga may mean Parsi, Mahomedan and Hindu 
inhabitant! also. The Parsis do not consist of three grades. Lastly, 
from Al-Beruni’s description given with distances Sindan is identifiable 
with 8anjan and is to be plaoed north of Sopara immediately and it 
may be suggested that the word Hanjamana-Nagara may be interpreted 
to mean the oity of i. e. belonging to (not named) Hanjamana or the 
Anjuman (community) of the Parsis. 
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A few miles from Bombay by sea, in an island in the wide oreek of 
Thane and Panwel are these oaves with many beautiful oarvings in stone 
and also statues. There were two stone elephants at the entranoo of the 
prinoipal oave whioh were visible from the sea and this faot gave rise to 
the name Elephants oaves given by the Portugese who first saw them. 
The town of Purl is nowin ruins, but that there was ones a great town 
whioh was then oapitai of Konkan, was in faot, the Bombay of the 
6th to 10th oentury A. D. is proved by the inscriptions of the &ilSh8ras 
whioh always mention "Puri Konkan, 14 hundred” as the name of the 
eountry. The island of Pur! must have attraoted attention in auoient 
days as a suitable site for a oapitai, being at the entranoo of a large oreek 
which is the natural harbouring plaoe for ships trading along the ooast 
as well as with distant Arabia. There are some Bodhist remains also 
in this island but most of the struotures are Brahmanioal, and these 
appear to belong to the days of the SilBhBra rule whioh began probably 
about the 8th oentury A. D. The style of the architecture and the beauti¬ 
ful figures oarved, aooording to BhSgavanlal lndrajl, belongs to the period 
of the Elora oarvings and therefore may be dated from the 8th to the 9th 
oentury A. D. The RSshtrakUta king Krishna exoavated the Elora tem¬ 
ple and it is probable that the SilShBras exoavated these figures in imita¬ 
tion of their overlords the RSsbtrakUtas. And Puri was the oapitai of 
these earlier SilBhBras from the 8th to the 10th oenturies. It is possible 
that the AryB DvaipByanT (island goddess) mentioned in the BhBgavata 
as visited by BalarBma in his pilgrimkge refers to the statue of the 
goddess of PSrvati in one of the oaves inthle island, and the BhBgavata 
PurSna may be held from this reference to belong to the 10th oentury. The 
most impressive Traimurti statue oarved in the prinoipal oave is, however 
the most important work of art in the Elephanta oaves and it is not known 
to which &ilBhSra king the oredit of it belongs. Pur! fell into ruin in 
eonsequenoe of the oapitai being removed to Thana whioh is a more inland 
and safe harbour. An acoount of the SilBhBras of Thana would not be 
oomplote without this short description of Pur! and the Elephanta oaves 
aud we bare consequently given this short note on them. 



CHAPTER XH 


L LATER CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN 

In the Deccan ruled in this sub-period the later Chilukyas 
who became as powerful as the earlier Chalukyas of BadSmi 
in the first sub-period described in our first volume or the 
RSshtrakutas of Malkhed in the second. Both Rishtrakutas 
and Ch&lukyas were Maratha Kshatriyas. The former were 
the most ancient inhabitants of the Aryan raoe in the Deccan 
They were supplanted by the early Chalukyas and these in 
their turn were conquered by the Rishtrakutas. These RSshtra- 
kutas were again conquered and supplanted by the later 
Ch&lukyas who in their Yevur inscription (I. A. VIII p. 19) have 
given the whole genealogy from the earlier Chilukyas down 
to Tailapa the conqueror of Hu last Rishtrakuta king, Kakkala. 
It is sometime doubted if the later Chilukyas were really des¬ 
cendants of the earlier Chilukyas; but there is no sufficient 
reason to deny this claim which they lay forth in their inscrip¬ 
tions, copying as they do the same titles and taking the same 
Minavya gotra ( E. I. IX p. 206). The tradition that they were 
lunar race Kshatriyas and ruled for 59 generations in Ayodhyp, 
they appear to have taken from Hu eastern Chilukyas of 
Vengi; as stated in Yd. I the earlier Chilukya records do 
not mention these facts. However we may believe that these 
statements are also true and that the Chilukyas came to the 
Deccan sometime about 400 A. D. Their descendant Tailapa was 
the son of Yikramiditya and Bonthidevi daughter of Lakshmana> 
king of Chedi. (The Tripura Haihayas seem to have usually 
given their daughters to the Cbilukya and Rashtrakuta Maratha 
Kshatriya kings of the Deccan). Tailapa was probably origi¬ 
nally a powerful feudatory under Kakkala. It is not clear 
where he had his sway. Possibly it might have been in Badimi 
itself. But Chilukya inscriptions do not mention his original 
capital. Seizing the opportunity of the decline of Rashtrakuta 
power, Tailapa defeated Kakkala and established once again 
the ChSlukya line of Kings in the Deccan. He is said to 
have destroyed two great warriors or generals of Kakkala on 
the battle-field on whom he relied and who were his associates 
in oppressing the people. (Yevur grant I. A. VIII p. 17.) 
He is also said to have conquered Cholas, Andhras, Utkalas as 
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also the feudatory chiefs of the Deccan and ruled 

justly and vigorously in the country of Kuntala as is expressly 
stated in an inscription of the family (LA. VIII p. 18 ) thus 
“ securing happiness to the people ” who were probably oppressed 
during toe misrule which usually characterises toe days of toe 
decay of a dynasty. The Chalukya country is called Kuntala 
in most inscriptions and Kuntala is identical with what is 
now called toe Southern Maratoa country though the present 
language of the people is Kanarese. Indeed toe three Maha- 
rSshtras of Pulakesin (Vol. II p. 275 ) have already been 
noticed as Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper and Kuntala; and 
these, forming together the greater Mabarishtra, may again 
be described as Northern Marat ha country the basin of the Tapti 
and the WardhS, the Central Maratoa country toe basin of 
the Godavari and the Southern Maratha country toe basin of 
the Krishna river which distinguishes Kuntala (I. A. VIII 
p. 18). and here Maharashtra and Karnataka meet, toe Karna¬ 
taka proper lying beyond the Tungabhadra and being then under 
toe Ga'ngas and later under the Hoyasalas. 

Tailapa ruled for 24 yearn from 973 to 997 A. D. His wars 
with Munja have been related in Volume II and he is said to 
have finally killed Munja ignominiously. We have already 
expressed a doubt about this story of Gujarat story-tellers; and 
Munja probably died on the battle-field. But the Yevur inscrip¬ 
tion and the Miraj plates refer, in our view, to the imprisoning 
of a great poet-king. As toe Miraj record ip dated 1024 A. D. 
and is very near the event, it may be believed that Munja was 
imprisoned after being made captive in war, though we may 
still disbelieve his being kept in a cage or made to beg from 
door to door and finally beheaded. -This is too cruel for any 
Indian king and there is no hint of this in this record. (We 
understand the verses here differently from the way in which 
they are taken in the translation in L A. XIII p. 17). When it 
is further stated that he conquered a king of Hunas and 
kings of Marwad, Chedi and Utkala, it is probably an exag¬ 
geration. But there is nothing improbable in it if we remem¬ 
ber tort Tailapa was now the master of toe whole power of toe 
BSshtraku$as who in their palmy days had carried their arms 
as far north as Kanauj. There is not toe least doubt that his 
general Bh&rapa held Lata and opposed and fought with Mula- 
rftja Solankhi who about the same time founded the northern 
Ch&lukya kingly power at Paten. 
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Tailapa had by his queen J&kabbA, a Rishtrakuta princess, 
two sons Saty&6raya and Dadavarman, the former of whom 
succeeded him. There is nothing particular recorded of him 
in the Miraj and Yevur records; hut the Kharepatan grant 
( published in B. B. R. A. S. L) was made during his reign by 
a Silahara prince in Southern Konkan. Now this grant discloses 
two or three facts which are worthy of notice - here. In this 
grant the Silahara prince Rattar&ja distinctly mentions the name 
of Satyasraya his overlord. But in the grant of the SilAhfira 
kings of Northern Konkan no overlord is mentioned though i^v 
their earlier grants they mention the then ruling RAshtrakuta 
king. It seems, therefore, that Northern Konkan was not under 
the later Chalukyas. Secondly, the names of ministers are 
not mentioned in the grant as they are mentioned in the grants 
of the Northern Sil&haras. Thirdly, we find the name of the 
grantee Brahmin with the termination Arya but not * Aiya’ as 
in the others. It is inferable that in Karnataka, people used the 
termination Arya at least in Sanskrit 

Saty&draya ruled from 997 to 1008 A. D. and dying child¬ 
less he was succeeded by Vikram&ditya, son of his brother 
Dasavarman or Yasovarman and Bhagavatl. He has left an 
inscription dated the year of his succession (J. B. R. A. 8. iv 
p. 4). He ruled for a short time only and he was succeeded by 
his brother Jayasinha whose inscription dated 1019 A. B. has 
been found (I. A. V. p. 17 ). It mentions that he was a very sun 
to Bhoja lotus and that he defeated the Malwa confederacy. It 
may be taken for truth that Bhoja of Malwa was defeated 
by this king and Bhoja’s efforts to wreak vengeance on the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan for killing Munja were frustrated. But 
the story told by Gujarat chroniclers that .Bhoja took drastic 
vengeance on Tailapa himself and killed him is absurd (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer itself points out), as Bhoja came to the throne 
after Tailapa’s death. Nor is it possible, as suggested by the 
Gazetteer, that the story relates to the successor of Tailapa, 
VikramSditya who ruled'from 1008 to 1018. His reign no doubt 
falls in the early years of Bhoja’s rule but this fact is not 
mentioned in any record of these Chalukyas of the Deccan nor 
of the Faramaras of Malwa. We, therefore, think that it is the 
usual vengeance story, as imaginary as the vengeance story of 
Prithvir&ja killing Shihabuddin concocted in the RAsA. Bhoja 
may have gained some success over these ChSlukyas but in the 
end he was defeated by Jayasinha. 

» 
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But VikramSdfiya moat have suffered extremely from the 
Invasion of the rising Ghola king Rijar&ja who is said' to have 
•devastated the whole country l^y his vast army consisting of 
nine lakhs of men and spared hot even women and children. 
But this seems also to be a hyperbole of poets though Vikra- 
m&ditya’s defeat may be accepted** a fact. This hereditary 
light between the Ghilukyas and Gholas or rather between the 
Deccan and Madras continued long and Jayasinha is said to 
have defeated the Chola king B&jendra eon of R&jar&ja who had 
defeated Satylkraya or his successor Vikratnftditya. The Miraj 
grant distinctly states that after conquering the Gholas in the 
south and the seven Konkanae in the west, the king was 
encamped at Kolhapur in his march for conquering the north 
rfhen the grant was made. The seven Konkanas have already 
been enumerated. They are.not seven kings and probably they 
■ did not indude Northern Konkan. This grant is dated in 1024 
A. D. (946 S) and after this Jayasinha alias Jagadekaipalla 
seems to have ruled long and defeated even Bhoja of Malwa. 
Ganrishankar surmises Oat he was finally killed in battle with 
Bhoja but this surmise may be true of the earlier king Yikra- 
mftditya (if the story of revenge is to be taken as true) and not 
Jayasinha. The Yevur record which was drawn up in the days 
of VikraznSditya makes no mention of any such sad end of 
Jayasinha. 

Jayasinha is believed to have died about 1040 and he was 
succeeded by his son Sometvara who was certainly a far 
gnpter monarch than any of his predecessors. His power is thus 
■described in the Yevur grant. “The king of Malwa is anxious 
to find out a Mandala (territory ) for refuge. The king of the 
Gholas betakes himself to the forest of palm trees on the sea- 
coast. The king of Kinyakubja hides himself in a valley of the 
mountain (Himalaya) his mind being restless from fear of 
Someavara's power.” The king of Malwa may be Bhoja hinwclf 
as‘his successor was assisted by Somesv&ra and the K&nyakubja 
king must be the effete representative of the Pratih&ras vanqui¬ 
shed by Mahmud while the Chola king may be R&jendra himself. 
We have got a graphic account of these events in the Vikram&n- 
kadevaoharita of Bflhana, court-poet of his son Vikram&ditya, 
which may be treated almost as a contemporary record though 
poetical. Therein Sometvara is represented as defeating Bhoja and 
occupying DhKri, Bhoja wandering to find a place* for refuge. 
He is also shown to have defeated Karna of Ghedi and even 
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killed him in battle (Vik. I verse 102-103). But this does not 
seem to be true. He may have extended his conquering expedi¬ 
tion in to the north as far as Kanauj and the Kanauj Pratih&ra 
king, as in the days of Mahmud, may have fled from his capital 
and taken refuge in the Himalayas. Though the Yevur plate 
does not refer to the death of the Chola king it is said that in the 
battle of Koppam fought with Rajendra Chola in 1054 A. D. the 
latter was killed. The Yevur plate should have referred to this 
event but it merely states that the Chola king fled to the 
sea-coast. As this record was made in the days of VikramAnka, 
it seems strange that it does not refer to the important battle at 
Koppam on the TungabhadrS wherein Rajendra was killed. 

Somesvara is said to have founded Kalyan and made it his 
capital. Where the later Chalukyas had their capital till then 
does not seem clear; probably they held their court in Malkhed 
the capital of the previous rulers or in Badami their own ancient 
capital. yBlihana distinctly mentions the founding of Kalyan, a 
town near modern Bidar, being perhaps nearer to the Cholas, the 
hereditary enemy. Somesvara, like most great Indian kings of 
this time, was a patron of poets and learned men (Yevur grant 
and also Bilhara, I and IV). In 1068, like other great Hindu 
kings of the time such as the noted Dhanga, when he fell ill 
with fever, he put an end to his life by drowning himselfl in the 
TungabhadrS, reciting praises of Siva, on Chaitra vadya 8th 
Sunday (Gaurishankar Ojha). 

While Somesvara was alive his second son Vikramaditya 
had distinguished himself by his wisdom and his valour; pro¬ 
bably Somesvara’s wars were waged by Vikramaditya. When 
Bilhana describes Somesvara as taking Kanchl he is only stating 
•that Vikramaditya his son had really seized and plundered 
Kanchl. It is not possible that Kanchl was twice taken, once by 
the father and again by the son. Bilhana describes Vikrama¬ 
ditya as conquering the four directions while his father was yet 
alive. Bhilhana relates that he conquered Chera, Ceylon, 
Gangai Konda Chola, Vengi, Gauda and even Assam. It is 
likely that this is an exaggeration of the court-poet, though it 
may be granted that Vikramaditya conquered the whole of 
southern India. His father died while he was making these 
conquests and he returned, when he heard of his death, to the 
capital where his elder brother Somesvara had ascended the 
throne. The hero made due obeisance to his elder brother and 
Icing. The relations between the two were for some time very 
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friendly. But eventually a quarrel arose as it was bound to 
arisei and Vikramaditya left the capital and went towards 
Kanchl. Somesvara sent his forces after him but they were 
defeated. Vikramfiditya went to BanavSsi and rested there 
for a while; he then turned towards Goa the king of which 
Jayakesin, a Maratha Kadamba, submitted to him and gave him 
large presents. Vikramaditya in later life gave his daughter in 
marriage to Jayakesin II grandson of this Goa king (B. B. J. R. 
A. S. IX pp. 242, 268, 579). He then subdued the Alupas and the 
Cheras and turned towards the Cholas. The Chola king made 
peace with him and gave him his daughter. Vikrama thus 
strengthened returned to the Tungabhadra. 

Events, however, soon happened which eventually placed 
the crpwn of Kuntala on Vikrama’s head. The Chola king died 
and his son Vikrama’s brother-in-law was opposed by certain 
opponents. Vikrama marched to Kanchi, placed his new 
brother-in-law on the Chola throne and returned. But Rajiga 
a powerful feudatory again deposed him and with other 
refractory nobles toarched against Vikrama, at tils' same time 
inciting his brother Somesvara to assail 'Vikrama in the rear. 
Vikrama thus caught between two armies successively fought 
with both on different dates and defeated Somesvara so com¬ 
pletely that he was taken prisoner. He immediately marched 
on Ka,lyan and deposing Somesvara placed the crown on his own 
head. This event happened in 998 S. or 1076 A. D.; Somesvara 
thus reigned from 1069 to 1076. 

. Vikramaditya was the greatest king of the later Chalukyas 
and he also ruled long from 1076 to 1126 A. D. He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvana-Malla. (As the earlier Chalukyas called 
themselves by some name ending in Vallabha and the Rashtra- 
kutas by names ending in Varsha, the later Chalukyas called 
themselves by names ending in Malls. The first king Tailapa 
assumed the name Ahavamalla, a name again taken by Sorae- 
svara I, Vikrama’s father). Vikramaditya started an era of his 
own like his contemporary Gujarat Chalukya king Jayasinha, 
It is a strange coincidence that these contemporary kings were 
equally great and founded eras of their own which lasted for a 
time only and finally died (Fleet in I. A. XIII p. 189). 

Vikramaditya is said to have married ChandralekhS daughter 
of a Sil&h&ra prince of Xaranataka and Bilhana describes the 
nxvamvara of the princess. It is probably an urihiatorioal: 
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description; for svayamvaras or self-choice marriages were a 
dead institution at this time. And where Vikrama the imperial 
lord of the Deccan becomes a suitor it is impossible for the brido 
to marry any other prince for the other princes must all be 
feudatories. The princess was a lady of extraordinary beauty 
as it is recorded by Kalhana that Harsha king of Kashmir in* 
tended to invade KarnStaka for the possession of that princess; * 
this is also, we think, another poetical but unreal fanoy, 
Vikrama as usual with kings of those days had many wives and 
these queens had separate villages assigned to them. 

Jayasinha younger brother of Vikrama who had been 
appointed ruler of Banav&si rebelled and advanced againist hfra 
with a large force. He was, however, defeated and eventually 
taken prisoner. Bilhana represents Vikrama as pardoning him. 
Vikrama’s long rule was practically undisturbed but a con¬ 
federacy of kings of the south led by the Hoyasala king Vishnu- 
Vardhana assisted by Goa Kadambas and others invaded his 
kingdom and devastated it upto the Krishna ( I. A. li p. 300 and 
B. B. R. A. S. XI p. 244). A chieftain Achagi of tike Sinda 
family was sent against it and it was signally defeated. The 
king himself had to fight with OholA and there also he gained 
success.' Achagi is said to have conqtiered many kings includ¬ 
ing those of Gujarat add Malwa but these may be taken to be 
unimpOrt aftt operations. 

Generally speaking the reign of Vtoama was a happy 
period for the Deccan! He founded a new town named Vikra- 
mapura. That literature flourished under him and that his 
government was law-regulated may be known from the single 
fact that his minister Vijn&nesvara wrote his famous commen¬ 
tary, the MitaksharS, on the Y&jnavalkya Smriti which is 
recognised as the leading Hindu law treatise all over India 
except Bengal and which is respected even by the lawyern and 
law-courts of British India. It seems that law was studied in 
India in all the great Hindu states of‘this time; for besides the 
hfitakBhara, we find that Apar&difya'SiHh&ra king of'Thana 
himBelf wrote a learned commentary on Y&jnSvalkya Smritf a 
little after this and at Kahauj Lakshmldhara wrote Vyavaham- 
kalpatafu under the patronage of Govindachandra. The three 
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verses at the end of each section of the Mit&kshara praise to the 
skies the rare combination of the three great items the most 
beautiful city Kalyan, the most learned pandit viz. Vijnanesvara 
and the most powerful monarch Vikrama “ruling from the 
Himalayas to Rameshwar and from the eastern to the western 
ocean.” 

VikramSnka was succeeded in A. D. 1126 (25 or 27) by his 
son Somesvara III who was as great a monarch as his father but 
who was greater than he in one respect, being a learned man 
himself. His work Manasollasa or Abhilashitartha-Chintamani 
is a compendium of many sciences, politics, military art, horse 
and elephant rearing, poetry, dialectics, music, astronomy; in 
short all sciences which lead to the happiness of man. In as¬ 
tronomy he gave Dbruvfinkas (constants to be added) for calcula¬ 
tions of planets for Friday the first of Chaitra Saka 1051, which 
shows that the work was composed in the fifth year of his reign. 
Coming after a long reign he must be taken to have been a 
grown-up man when he came to the throne and he naturally 
ruled for 11 years only. 

Somesvara was succeeded by his son Jagadekamalla in 
1138 and he was succeeded by his brother Tailapa II in 1150 A.D. 
The power of the Chalukya line now declined and Tailapa’s 
commander-in-chief Vijjala, a Kalachuri rebelled against him. 
Vijjala was assisted by a feudatory king af Kolhapur named 
Vijayarka and also a Kakatiya king of independent Telin- 
gana. Tailapa was taken prisoner but liberated. After a few 
years during which he was almost held a prisoner in Kalyan, 
be left the capital and retired to Annigeri in Dharwad district 
where he ruled for a time over a limited extent of territory, 
while Vijjala usurped the Chfilukya power and ruled at Kalyan. 
In 1162 A. D. he again attacked Tailapa II driving him south¬ 
wards to BanavSsi, and declared his independence. Of this 
Kalachuri usurpation we will speak separately. 

When the Kalachuri power deolined, Vijjala being assassi¬ 
nated, the Ling&yat sect rising in rebellion against him, Some- 
Avara, a son of Tailapa II, regained the Ghilukya kingdom and 
established himself at Annigeri in 1182 A. D. with the assis¬ 
tance of a loyal feudatory • named BrahmS (I. A. II). The 
YSdavas of Devagiri and the Y&davas of Dv&ra-Samudra were,, 
however, rising to power and they attacked Brahms. VJra- 
Ball&la of the Hoyasla line defeated Brahms and the Western 
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Chalukya power was finally supplanted by the Yadavas. 
No. thing is heard about Somesvara after Saka 1111 or 1189 A.D. 

Minor branches of the Chalukyas must have ruled in several 
places in Maharashtra and one such ruled in the Eonkan, where 
a grant has been found of a Chalukya king come from Ealyan 
And Maratha families of the name of Chalke are stjll found in 
the Ratnagiri district. The Dubai family of Earhad, however, 
though Chalukya, belongs to the Northern Chalukya clan with 
the BhSradvaja gotra as stated already in Vol. II. 

The later Chalukyas have left so many inscriptions and 
these have been known from so early a date (Walter Elliot 
of Madras Civil Service presented to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London copies of 595 inscriptions of the kings of Southern 
India in 1835, J. R. A. S. IV), that their history has been well 
told by many an able scholar since long; notably by Sir 
Dr. R. 6. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. And in the above sum¬ 
mary we have closely followed the account given by the for¬ 
mer in his Early History of the Deccan; we have added only 
a few remarks of our own and some interesting new facts. It 
is really impossible to study all the inscriptions which Kielhorn- 
has given in his Southern Inscriptions list under the later 
Chalukyas of Ealyan as even these are so many as 175 from 
No. 140 to No. 315. But we think that the history 6f the later 
Chalukyas has long been well traced out by scholars and there 
are vary few points in dispute regarding them except perhaps 
the question whether they were Maratha or EarnAtak kings, a 
distinction without a difference. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE LATER OHlLUKYAS OF KALYAN. 


( Bhandarkar in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II and Kielhorn’e 
genealogist E. I. VIII) 

I Tailapa Nnrmadi Ahavamalla Ranargga ( 973-997 AD.) 
Inao. S 892, 905, 4, 11,19 


I 


II 8atyg4raya (997-1008 A. D.) 
Inao. 924, 30. 


Dasavnrman (Yaaovarmani 


I 


III Vikramaditya I Tribhuvanamalla IV Jayaatnha Jagadekmalla 

(1018-1040 A D.) Inao. S 940, 41,44. 


(1009-1018 A. D.) Insc. S 9$0 


46, 50, 55,57 A 62 


V Somesvara I Ahavamalla (1040-1063 A. D.) 


VI SnmesTara II Bbuvanajkamnlla VII ViV»i-mSditya II Tribburana- 
(1068-1076 A. D.) Inao. s' 993, 96, 77. qialla (1076-1125 A. D.) Inao. S 

999, 1001, 4,6,8,9,13.15,17,18,20 &o. 

VlII Somesvera III (1126-1138 A. I) )* 

Inao. 8 1051, 52 

_ ! __ 

IX Jagadekamalla PratSpaohandra X Tailan* II Nnrmndi* 
<1138-1150. A. D.) Inao. S 1061,84, Trailokyamalla 

66, 69, 78. (Ii50-1182 A. D.) Inao. S1078, 77. 

XI Some&Tara IV Tribb>»*namalla 
(1182-1187 A D.) Inao. S 1106,1111. 


* Kialhora mentions here the brother of Vikramaditya Jayaainha and 
hie non Vlahpwardhana Vijayadlty a and alao a aon of hia own Jayakarpa 
write ruled anbotdinately from 1037 to 1137 A D. and died before his father. 





II. KALACHURIS OF KALYAN 


The history of these kings may be given in brief as they 
did not rule long and were practically usurpers. Vijjana 
(Bijjala) was a Kalachuri feudatory. The Kalachuris of Tripura 
usually gave their daughters to the Deccan kings and he must 
have been a descendant of a minor chief who had some Jagbir 
granted to him as a relation of some Ch&lukya queen, in a 
grant published in A. S. Western India No. 10, he is described 
as a Mahamandalesvara under Jagadeka-Malla. Becoming 
powerful as commander-in-chief, he set aside his master and 
declared himself king of Kalyan in about 1162 A. D. (or 1159)i 
He was, however, murdered in a religious feud. He had a 
Brahmin minister named Basava who founded a new sect 
called Lingayat, more in opposition to Jains than to the Brah¬ 
mins. The details of this schism we will give in our religious 
survey chapter later. Vijjana was a Jain arid persecuted the 
Jangamas (religious recluses of the Lingayats). The actual 
circumstances of this quarrel cannot be given as diametrically 
opposite accounts are given by Jains and Lingayats. It is 
difficult to determine the truth; nor is it necessary for purposes 
of general history. It is certain that Vijjana was murdered in 
1167 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Soma (Somesvara or 
Sovideva). His queen made a grant to Brahmins which he 
confirmed (L A. X. p. 183). He ruled till 1178 A. D., when he 
was succeeded by his son Sankama. He has left Borne inscrip¬ 
tions. In 1183 power was wrested from him by the dispossessed 
Chalukya king Somesvara as related before. The Kalachuri 
kings thus ruled from about 1160 to 1184 or about 24 years 
only. But their reign is signalised by the rise of the Lingayat 
sect and in their time Jainism declined among the Vaisyas of 
the Deccan and Buddhism entirely disappeared; the Vaisyas 
now in the S. M. country being generally Lingayats (Bombay 

Gazetteer Vol. I part II p. 288). 

• 

Of the social and religious transformation of Hindu society 
which began under these and previous kings in the Deccan as 
also in the whole of India and of the progress and then decline 
of Jainism in the Bouth, we will speak at length in the last book 
in which a general survey of the condition of the country will, 
as usual, betaken. 
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J. R. A. S. IV (1837) states (p. 19) that the Kalachuris 
derived their descent from one Santarasa who according to the 
Jain guru of Maikhed was the Mahamandalesvara of Kalyan 
itself, horn in the family of the Kalachuris of Kalanjarapura 
(described in chapter 6). It gives the genealogy from Vijjana 
eighth descendant of Santarasa as follows 
Vijjana Tribhavana-Malla 


Some jrara Deva or Rao Morari. Sankamadeva Ahava-Malla. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE EASTERN GANGAS OF TRIKALINGA AND ORISSA 

During this sub-period of Hindu Indian history, a new 
kingly line came to power in the Ealinga country. The 
Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga are treated by Eelhorn as a 
Northern India line properly enough, though Ealinga ( modern 
districts of Vizagapattam and Ganj&m) is by race and language 
a southern country. But from the most ancient times, Anga, 
Vanga and Ealinga are always leagued together, as Bihar 
and Bengal or Orissa are leagued together in modern history. 
Ealinga was, however, in very ancient days taken possession 
of by Aryan invaders and though in prehistoric times it was 
considered a sin for Aryans to visit much more to reside in 
the country, from before the days of Asoka and even in the 
days of the Brahmanas, Aryans came in number to settle therein. 
Asoka conquered the country with great effort, killing a lakh 
of people and the country became Buddhist. The country 
consisted of three parts even in the days of Pliny and hence 
probably arose the name Trikalinga (Vizagapattam Gazetteer 
p. 26). This fashion of prefixing a number to names of southern 
countries may be seen in the mention of tiiree MahSr&shtras, 
seven Eonkanas and Trairajya Pallavas (Vol. I p. 286). w6at 
these three parte were it is difficult to state. They probably 
meant 1 Ealinga proper, consisting of the East Coast Districts 
of Ganj&m, Vizagapattam and Godavari, 2 Andhra the territory 
above the Eastern Ghats and 3 perhaps Odra or Orissa to the 
north of the Mah&nadi, Vengi being considered distinct from 
Trikalinga (Vol. I p. 304). Till about the end of the ninth 
century Ealinga was certainly under the Eastern Ch&lukyas 
of Vengi whose capital lay to the south of the Godavari. The 
common people of the country were Dravidians and these and 
even the incoming Aryans then spoke and now speak the 
non-Aryan language called Andhra or Telugu. 

The Eastern Gangas who rose to power in the beginning 
of the 11th century, A. D., in their inscriptions, state that they 
originally came from the south (Eolfthala town in Gangav&di 
J. Bengal LXV part I p. 237) and were long established in 
the country. Taking advantage of the downfall of the Vengi 
Chilukyaa about this time before the rising Chola power, the 
Eastern Gangas became independent under Vajrahasta. His son 
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Rajarftja was married to Rupasundarl daughter of Rajendra, 
a most powerful Chola king who practically destroyed Vengi 
power. Their son was Anantavarman Choda-Ganga, probably 
called so because he was decended from Ganges and Cholas. 
He was the most powerful king of this family, as usual the 
third and also as usual he reigned long. Inscriptions of these 
kings have been found and as the Ganges in a sense inherited 
the power and the system of government of the Eastern 
ChSlukyas of Vengi, their inscriptions are very definite and 
always give the Saka era of the inscription as also the exact 
periods of rule of the several kings. Nay they even give the 
exact date, day, month and year of the coronation of the 
last or most important king. And even the gotra of the family 
with detailed descent from the moon is given in their inscrip¬ 
tions. There is thus no indefiniteness about these kings or their 
dates and we proceed to give their history as deduced from their 
inscriptions. Unfortunately the praises of kings are as usual 
fulsome and without much historical detail. But there are a 
few references to contemporaneous kings and from these some 
light is thrown on the general history of Hindu India. 

The first important king who rose to power as stated above 
in Trikalinga was Vajrahasta II. His grant dated 1058 A. D. 
published in E. I. IV p. 175-189 gives full details about this 
family. It belonged to the lunar race and had the Atreya 
gotra. The original ancestor who gave his name to the family 
was Gangeya (not Bhlsma). It obtained power in Kalinga 
through the favour of Siva named Gokarna whose temple was 
on the Mahendra mountain. The family was first feudatory, 
endowed with the five sounding instruments. It was divided 
into five branches which united sometime about the ninth 
century A. D. Vajrahasta who was crowned in 1038 A D. is 
first styled Paramabhatt&raka etc. showing that he was the 
first independent king. He was a Parama M&he&vara or 
devout devotee of Siva, as was usual with the kingly families of 
the time. It seems that he defeated both Vengi and Orissa 
kings. He ruled for 30 years. He has left some inscriptions 
two of whioh have been mentioned against his name by 
Kielhorn. His inscription dated 1058 is chiefly in prose and 
very terse and gives the exact time with not only the year, 
month &c. but the exart fapna and the position of the moon and 
other planets at the auspicious moment of coronation He issues 
the giant from Kalinga-nagara whioh har beeen identified with 
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the place now named Mukhalingam in the FSrlAkimedi Taluka 
of the Ganjam District some miles distant from the sea. 

Vajrahasta was succeeded by his son RAjarAja in 1068 A. D‘ 
He ruled for eight years. In an inscription of his son 
Avantivarman (LA XVIII p. 166) we are told that he assisted 
Vijayaditya of Vengi against the Chola king as also Utkala 
(against probably the Sena king). Eastern ChAlukya history 
given in Vol. I. (p. 310) shows Vijayaditya ruling from 1043 to 
1078. Beforehim there is shown an interregnum of 27 years 
which probably gave the opportunity to these Gangas of Kalinga 
to assume independence. In an inscription of the Brahmin 
feudatory Vanaraja of Rsjaruja (E. I. IV p. 314) it is stated 
that VanarAja first fought with Chola (probably in assisting 
VijayAditya) and than conquered Vengi and plundered it, 
killing one DanArnava. This inscription is dated 1075 A. D. 
and RAjarAja appears to have ruled till 1076. 

RajarAja was married to Rupasundar! a daughter of the 
great Chola king Rajendra, but this did not prevent his fighting 
with Cholas for protecting Vengi. Anantavarman son of 
RajarAja and Rupasundarl succeeding RajarAja became, as said 
above, the greatest king of this line. He has left many inscrip¬ 
tions (Kielhorn mentions four against his name, Genealogies 
E. I. VIII). The inscription dated 1080 noted above (I. A. 
XVIII p. 166 ) is most detailed. It mentions that RAjarAja 
fought against Dramila (Chola) and protected VijayAditya. 
Anantavarman also himself set up Vengi in the east and Utkala 
in the west and thus set up two pillars of victory in two 
directions. Cholas allege that they conquered Kalinga at this 
time but it does not appear to be likely. Anantavarman iB better 
known as Chodaganga a name which we have explained above. 
His coronation year is given as 1076 A. D. with azact details 
about the auspicious moment, and he made a grant on that 
account (I. A. XVIII p. 163) and there are three more grants 
of his dated 1081, 1118 and 1135 published in the same I. A. 
XVIII in one of which he makes a grant to a Siva temple built 
by hb father and hence named RAjarAjesvara. 

In the long detailed copperplate inscription published in 
Bengal J. R. A S. LXV part I p. 240, it fa stated that Choda¬ 
ganga eventually conquered and annexed Utkala or Orissa and 
thereby got land, treasures, 1000 elephants, 10,000 horses etc. 
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as from the ohurning of the ocean of Utkala.* This seems to 
show that at this time the Kesari dynasty ended in Orissa. It 
is further stated that Chodaganga built the present great temple 
of the god Jagann&tha “ who created and is coextensive with the 
whole world, a temple where even Lakshml was glad to reside 
leaving her father’s home ” (V. 28). Chodaganga in his ins¬ 
cription calls himself Farama Vaishnava. This change of 
worship shows that the Vishnu cult was now becoming supreme 
not only in Kalingabut also in Orissa and a little later in Bengal 
where Lakshmapasena also became a Farama Vaishnava. Of 
this rise and spread of Vaishnavism we will speak in detail in 
in our religious survey chapter. 

In this long inscription of 105 long-metred verses besides 
the last prose portion, Chodaganga is praised the highest. 
He is further said to have defeated a MandSra king whose 
oapital was destroyed and who fled beyond the Gauges. Who 
this king was cannot be determined. Chodaganga reigned 
as long as 70 years according to this inscription; but the coro¬ 
nation year of his son E&m&rnava is given in this inscription 
as 1064 S. or 1142 A. D. showing that Chodaganga ruled 
sixty-six years (1076-1142). His son’s rule extended over 
10 years only. Coming - after a long reign his reign was 
naturally short as he must have been quite an elderly person 
when he came to the throne. In 1152 A. D. he was succeeded 
by his half-brother BSghava who also ruled for a short time 
i. e. 15 years. He was succeeded by a third son of Chodaganga 
named R&jarSja in 1167; he probably came to the throne young 
and ruled 25 years when he was succeeded in 1192 by a fourth 
son of Chodaganga named Aniyanka Bhlma. Customary praise 
is bestowed on all these kings in this long inscription (Bengal 
LXV part II) and they are generally said to have defeated 
their enemies. Their coronation dates with auspicious con¬ 
junctions are, however, not given and this probably shows 
that their reigns were not very important. Aniyanka Bhlma 
or Ananga Bhlma naturally reigned only 10 years. Orissa 
seems to be now completely under the Gangas as a Gautama- 
gotra lunar-race Kshatriya feudatory of Orissa named Sva- 
pnesvara fought many battles for Aniyanka Bhlma and built 
the Svapneivara-Meghavfthana (Siva) temple in Orissa during 
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his reign and recorded a Prasasti there (Bengal J. R, A* S. 
LXVIp.18). 

Aniyanka Bhlpoa was suoeeeded in 1202 by his son R&jar&Ja 
who ruled for 17 years. BftjarSja is the last king we will notioe 
in this chapter, though many kings ruled after him for about 
two centuries more and the last inscription we have of this 
line is one of Narasinha dated 1384 A. D. referred to above as 
the long inscription in LXV Bengal (page 260). When and how 
this dynasty fell does not clearly appear but the country was 
probably seized by another family in the days of the Bahamani 
kings as will be stated later on. 

We may add a few general remarks about this dynasty. 
It was a lunar race dynasty and in its inscriptions following 
the Eastern Chalukyas, a detailed genealogy from the moon is 
given wherein Gangeya is said to be a son of Turvasu, second 
son of YaySti. The Turvasus along with the Yadus are men¬ 
tioned in the Rigveda (Vol. II p. 288), but they are said therein 
to have finally become extinct or merged with the P&nch&las. 
In the Ganga inscriptions it is said that Turvasu was childless 
and obtained a son by propitiating the Ganges. The southern 
families Chola, Pandya, Kerala and Kola are stated, in the 
Hari-vansa also, to be descendants of Turvasu to whom in^the 
division of earth, Yayati assigned the south-east. Chola, PSndya 
and other southern kingdoms are of ancient date; but that they 
do not claim descent from Yadavas shows that they are distinct 
from the MaharSstra Aryans. The Ganges also in their inscrip, 
tions claim descent from Turvasu and belong to the southern 
mixed Aryan group. 

These Gangas were, however, thoroughly orthodox and of 
the Yedic religion. They were previously worshippers of 
Siva. They patronised Siva worship in Andhra which is even 
now predominantly Saivite. The later kings were, however, 
Vaishnavas probably from inspiration from Orissa which was 
also previously Saivite but in this period became *hs home of 
Vaishnavism. 

These kings were as learned and patrons of learned men as 
kings in other countries at this time in India. Though the 
names of noted Sanskrit authors in their oourt are not yet 
known, we may accept the praise bestowed on these kings 
notably on Rijar&ja and on Anantavarman Chodaganga in this 
respect viz. that Sri and Sarasvati both resided amicably in 
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Rfijar&ja’s mouth and that Chodaganga was learned in the Vedas 
and the SSstras and even in architecture and other fine arts as 
if Sarasvat! herself was his nurse* His taste for architecture 
is immortalised in the Jagannath temple in Puri He was in 
this way a true follower of Bhoja of Malwa. The Telugu 
language developed under the Oangas also and we actually 
find Telugu in an inscription of Bajar&ja (E. I. IV p. 314). The 
Lanchhana or crest of these kings was a bull. 

ORISSA.* 

We will conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
Orissa which practically formed part of Trikalinga in this 
sub-period. Odra along with Paundra was Dravida or non- 
Aryan in ancient times and the home still of Sabaras, as 
also of Ehonds, and Bhuryas and Imayas, of Utkalas and 
Mekalas (Cuttuck Gazetteer p. 17). It was, however, early 
settled by Aryans but these Brahmins and Eshatriyas in 
Buddhist times became degraded and new Brahmins and 
Eshatriyas came in the days of the Eesari kings and established 
Siva worship in place of Buddhist worship introduced by Atoka; 
The history of these Eesari kings is given in Vol. I chapter 12. 
They ruled from the 8th to 12th century. The Cuttuck Gazetteer 
states that some persons doubt the existence of these Eesari 
kings as no epigraphic evidence is found about them. . But 
the Gazetteer adds that this doubt no longer can be entertained 
as two inscriptions of Udyota Eesari have been found, one in a 
cave in the Ehandagiri hill and the other in the Brahmesvan 
templeet Bhuvanetvara. M. Sylvan Lev! has also pointed out 
that in a Japanese version of a Buddhist Sutra sent by a 
Buddhist monk in 796-798 as from a king, of Utkala to a 
Japanese Emperor the king’s name is given as Parama Mahe- 
dvara Maharaja Subhakara Eesari (Cuttuck Gazetteer p. 22). 
These are new facts which are found in this Gazetteer and 
though relating to history given in Vol. I we record them here 
for the sake of completing that history. The Gazetteer gives 
further details about the temples built at Bhuvanesvar by these 
Eesari kings. These stately temples exhibit the fine architecture 
of the time and the ample resources of these kings. 
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From Chola records we learn that Orissa was conquered .by 
Rdjendra in 1021 but the conquest was not permanent. The 
Eastern Gangas who became powerful hereafter, however, 
conquered and permanently annexed Orissa and an inscription 
of Chodaganga dated 1118 A. D. states that he was complete 
master of Orissa. The famous temple of Jagann&th, as already 
stated, was built by him (probably about 1150 ) as also a temple 
named Gangesvara after him at Jaipur. Raghava son of 
Chodaganga was defeated by Vijayasena of Bengal (Gazetteer 
p. 24) but it is doubted if this is the RSghava defeated by him, 
as this Raghava’s rule extended from 1156 to 1170 and Vijaya¬ 
sena could not have reigned so late. We have already noticed 
the building of the grand temple of Meghesvara at Bhuvanesvara 
by a brother-in-law of the next king (Aniyanka Blilma 
1193-1198 ditto). 

Orissa was invaded by armies of the Sultans of Bengal 
( Lakhnauti) and in an inscription in a Jagannath temple in 
Chatesvara'in Cuttuck District, Vishnu a Brahmin minister of 
Bhlma is said to have fought and defeated Yavanas. The 
Tabakat and other Mahomedan histories mention many raids 
by Bengal Mahomedan Sultans into Orissa and even Firoz 
Tughlaq of Delhi attacked it. The kings of VijaySnaga* as 
also the Bahamani kings attacked Orissa and its Gajapati kings. 
At last in 1435 on the death of the last Ganga king, his minister 
Eapilendradeva with the aid of the Bahamani king Adilshah 
II seized the kingdom and founded a new solar dynasty (Cuttuck 
Gazetteer p.25). 


GENEALOGY OF THE EASTERN GANGAS OF TRIKLINGA. 


Vajrahasta I r. 35 years (984-1019) 
MadbokSmarpaea r. 19 rears (10)9-1038) 

I Vajrahasta II r. 30 years (1038-1068) loso. 1058 

II RSjlrajS r. 8 ycass (1068-1076) lose. 1075 

m. Rajatundri d. of Rajendraohola 

III ▲nantavanna& Chodaganga r. 70 years (1076-1142) 

built the famous Jagannath temple. 


IV KXmSrpava V Raghala r. 15 y. VI Bljargja r. 25 y. (1167-1192) 

M0 years (1142-1152) (1158-1167) I 

VII Aniyanka Bhlma r. 10 years 
(1192-1202) 

VUI RKjarlja r. 17 years (1202-1219) 


34 . 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE 

It is a phenomenon worthy of historical note that in the 
several divisions of India, forceful persons appeared at about 
the same time and established new kingdoms or raised the old to 
.glory at the beginning of this sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
Indian history (except unfortunately in the Madhyadesa or 
Kanauj). Thus Mular&ja founded the Chalukya kingdom in 
Gujarat in 961 A. D. and Munja established the glory of the 
Paramftras in Malwa in 974 A. D. Tailapa founded the later 
Ch&lukya kingdom in the Deccan in the same year and the Chola 
king R&jar&ja I raised the Chola kingdom of South India to 
power and fame in 985 A. D. While Mahlpala again raised the 
tottering Pala power in Bengal in 980 A. D., Dhanga established 
the Bundelkhand renown for valour in the battle of 980 fought 
with Sabuktagin who founded the young Ghazni kingdom itself 
in 977 A. D. The appearance of powerful men of energy and 
ambition in the last quarter of the tenth century A. D. and at 
about the same time, is striking and leads to inferences which 
are outside the history. 

Of such forceful men, R&jar&ja Chola was not the least. He 
was the successor of Aditya Chola who had already done much 
to raise the Chola power by freeing it from Pallava dominion. 
R&jaraja I by his energy and valour raised the Tamil land or 
South India as we may call it, to the position of a South Indian 
empire and the CholaB enjoyed this position for nearly a century 
not only in South India but over a large portion of the adjoining 
territory. The history of this Chola kingdom (which properly 
falls within the period treated of in this volume) is well told 
by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar as also by Dr. Smith in his 
Early History of India and we give here a short summary of it 
from these authors, with a few remarks of our own, especially 
because the records of these Chola kings, numerous as they are 
solely in Tamil and Xanarese and thus are beyond our personal 
study of them. 

The Tamil country or South India is a distinct part of the 
Indian continent, in olimate, soil, produces, population^ and 
language. It is called Dravida in anoieni Sanskrit literature, 
Dramila being another form often used in inscriptions. The 
people are Dnvidian par excellence by raoe as the. people of 
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the Panjab are Aryans by race par excellence. Yet ’Tamil 
civilization was high in most ancient times and the Aryan 
immigrants being few were converted into Dravidians by 
language and even by race. The three kingly families Chola, 
P&ndya and Kerala are noted even in the Mah&bbirata and the 
Harivamsa and are said to be descended from Turvasu son of 
ifay&ti. The country is fertile but hot, plain in the east and 
mountainous in the west and produced even then certain articles 
which were its own viz. pearls, pepper and beryl prized in the 
western world which brought Roman gold to the land in 
abundance (Smith). We may add a fourth article viz. cotton 
and the Tamil country produced fine cotton cloth even in the 
days of the Mahabharata; for Chola and Pandya kings are said 
therein to have brought presents of extremely fine cotton cloth 
to Yudhishthira at the time of his R&jasuya or Imperial j corona¬ 
tion. The Tamil country was thus prosperous and known from 
of old and Aryan, Buddhist and Jain religions strove for 
mastery here and the same intensity of religious animosity 
prevailed in this sub-period (as we shall show in our chapter 
on religious survey ) as prevailed in ancient time and as even 
continues to this day. 

In this old Dravida country and in the old Chola family, 
Rajaraja I came to the throne in 985 A. D. Like all ambitious 
kings he first paid attention to the raising and maintaining of 
an efficient army and then expanding his territory by the aid 
of that force. He trained up the Yellakurais or local bowmen 
as Shivaji trained up the Mawlas and he bad several regimentB 
of these named after his own titles (Aiyar's Historical Sketch 
of Ancient Deccan p. 245 )• He also had an elephant corps 
and infantry (in which Telugu people were chiefly enrolled). 
He kept also select body-guards like Mahmud. He ruled in 
Tanjore and from thence extended his dominion south, west 
and north, by conquering Pandya, Kerala and Pallava kings.. 
He even destroyed the Chera fleet on the west coast. Prom 
these conquests he got immense booty in gold, silver and pearls 
which is not incredible. He also conquered GangavSdi, 
Kudamalai (Coorg ), Holambavadi (Bellary ) and Yengi of the 
Eastern Ch&lukyas and even Kalinga. These conquests meant, 
in our view, not annexation but mere subjugation of the 
ierritories. For in Yengi he established daktivarman an Eastern 
GhSlukya king as his feudatory. He gave his daughter to the 
next successor VimaUditya (See Yoi. I p. 310); and this relation* 
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ship was continued as Vimala’s son and also grandson married' 
Ghola princesses. This sort of marriage is peculiar to the 
southerners who like to marry a'daughter of the maternal uncle 
(a marriage prohibited by the Smritis) even from the days of 
Srikrishna and Bukminl, of Arjuna and Subhadra. R&jar&ja 
also conquered Ceylon and assigned a part of its revenues to the 
maintenance of the R&jarSjesvara (Siva) temple he hereafter 
built at Tanjare, a temple which has perpetuated his name in 
South India (Aiyar p. 248). He finally attacked SatySsraya, 
Western Ch&lukya king and defeated him signally with a force 
the number of which is exaggerated to 9 lakhs of men and a 
cruelty which extended to the slaughtering of women, children 
and Brahmins, a thing unheard of in Hindu conflicts. This 
conquest certainly added to his renown, power and wealth and 
enabled him to build the superb and stupendous Rajarajesvara 
temple at Tanjore and also other structures elsewhere which 
testify to the high skill in sculpture and architecture of South 
Indian workmen and builders. 

But Rsjaraja I was not only a great conqueror and a great 
builder but also a great administrator.- South India is known 
from ancient times for its irrigation works but the great 
works of irrigation from the Kauveri were built by R&jaraja I. 
He also surveyed and settled the country in 1011 A. D. The 
survey and settlement was so minute that “ even , 3 <a8 , 1 800 ; , oob 
of a Veli was measured and assessed for revenue ” (Aiyar 
p. 249). This establishes the reputation of the revenue admini¬ 
strators and mathematicians of those days in South India a 
reputation still possessed by its administrators and mathe¬ 
maticians. Dr. Smith mentions a revenue survey under-taken 
by a successor of Rljar&ja in 1086 A- D., the dat9 of the Dooms¬ 
day register in England (E. H. I. p. 486 3rd Edn.). 

As a devotee of Siva Rajaraja loved the stirring hymns 
oomposed in Tamil by Saiva saints like Appar and others ( 63 in 
number) and he set up their images and made provision for the 
recitation of their hymns in the Rftjar&jesvara temple. It may 
be further stated that he set up the images of his father and his 
mother (who burnt herself with her husband’s dead body as Sati) 
both of whom ware revered as pious persons throughout the 
Tamil land. 

Lastly R&jar&ja was a patron of music and dancing. and he 
Invited and settled in Tanjore female danoers as also singers. 
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-and drummers. Natyad&stra was specially studied and practised 
music-halls built for the purposes. Colleges were also built and 
learned teachers were appointed to them and they taught litera¬ 
ture and &5stra to students in these and in temples (Aiyar p. 251). 

RajarSja was extremely religious, it need not be told, and 
he made many gifts to Brahmins and temples and his queens 
and officers also made such gifts. But the gift ceremony of 
Tul&d&na made by him deserves a sepoial mention viz. the 
weighing of the king in gold and its gift to Brahmins, a mode 
of gift which appears to have become very popular in this 
sub-period as it is frequently mentioned even in inscriptions 
of Kanauj and Trikalinga kings. It is further related that 
RAjarAja’s chief queen passed through a golden cow on that 
occasion which thus multiplied the gift of gold to Brahmins 
(a manner of gift rarely heard or thought of). Of course 
BrahminB who are real Brahmins and who pass a religious life 
in teaching or worshipping deserve to be cared for by the state 
and such gifts served the purpose of modern educational and 
ecclesiastical endowments. 

The administration of the country under RAjarAja was 
detailed and civilized and registers were duly kept and super¬ 
visors appointed for all state-business. Aiyar has not noticed, 
however, the elaborate village system of panchayat admini¬ 
stration which obtained in South India particularly and which 
is noticed by Dr. Smith who admires it and observes that it 
is a pity that it is no longer in existence. The details of this 
system we will try to notice in our chapter on the general 
survey of civil administration later on. 

Rajaraja was succeeded by his son RAjendra in 1014 and 
he was a greater king, if possible, than his father and ruled long 
till 1044 A D. He made more extensive conquests; he not only 
reconquered the rebellious PAndya and Kerala kings, but annex¬ 
ing their dominions appointed viceroys called Chola-Pandya 
or Chola-Kerala (terms which show that the viceroys still ruled 
for the rightful PAndya or Kerala). He also again defeated the 
Western ChAlukyas (under Jayasinha III) and also the Ceylon 
king. Emboldened by these successes it is said that he led his 
conquering expedition right up to the Ganges subjugating 
Kalinga, Bengal ( Mahlpala I), Indraratha (?), Kossla and even 
Kanauj. He took the name of Gangai-Kond to signalise this 
extensive conquest and founded a city near Tricbonopoly by 
name Gangai-Konda Cholapuram, the ruins of which in the 
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Tricbonopoly District are still admired, together with a vast 
artificial lake built by him with an embankment 16 miles 
long and with sluices at convenient places for irrigation (Smith 
E. H. 1. p. 466). He even had a strong navy built and crossing 
the bay of Bengal conquered a part of Burma. Although these 
feats may have been exaggerated in bis inscriptions, it oannot 
he doubted that he held extensive sway in the south-east. For 
even Al-Beruni mentions that south-east of Prayag almost the 
whole country (the present Madras Presidency and eastern parts 
of the 0. P. and the Nizam's dominions) was under the Cholas. 
Such extensive sway could not have lasted long and we actually 
find Trikalinga and Chedi establishing their power about 1046 
A. D. in the territory to the north of the Krishna. 

Rajendra was a warrior and also a learned man as the title 
pundit is found prefixed to his name in inscriptions. He is 
said to have sent an embassy to China and he certainly had 
a large fleet. Rajendra is said to have brought Northern India 
Brahmins and settled them in South India, measure adopted 
by all religiously inclined kings in eastern and southern India 
of this time such as Ballalasena and others- The Chola empire 
attained its highest glory under Rajendra who was as usual,, 
the third great king in this line. 

Rftjendra was succeeded by his son Rajadhiraja who was 
a powerful king ho doubt but rather cruel in his treatment of 
rebellious feudatories. He killed a Ceylon king and had a 
Chera king trampled under the feet of an elephant. It is not 
necessary to give details, but this shows that deoline had set in. 
He defeated Ahavamalla (Somes vara) once but in the next 
battle of Koppan in 1052 A. D. he was killed on the battle-field. 
He war immediately succeeded by his younger brother R&jendra- 
deva who was present and who was crowned on the battle-field 
itself. This is the only battle we know of in Hindu history 
wherein the death of the commanding king did not lead to 
defeat. The younger brother Rajendradeva by his bravery 
retrieved the fortune of the day and eventually conquered 
Ahavamalla who is said to have fled across the TungabhadrS. 
It may be stated that the Cholas and the later Chalukyas 
of this period and the PaUavas and Early Chalukyas of the 
first sub-period ( 600-800), like France and Germany, were 
neighbours who took delight in constant fighting with each 
other and who by their bravery never stained advantage, one 
over the other, for any long time. 
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Rijendradeva ruled for about 10 years from 1052 to 1062 
and he was succeeded by his brother Vlra Rajendra who was 
also a capable ruler. Besides wars with the F&ndyas and 
T QwduB, he had three successive fights with the Westesn 
Ch&lukyas, who divided empire over India, south of the Nerbudda 
with the Cholas. The Daccan and South India kings usually 
attacked each other, though the Tungabhadri was their natural 
bcmndary and though they had no cause for quarrel except 
ambition. Vlra Rajendra was successful for a time but in 1070 
A. D. lost his life in a battle, being cursed, it is said, by the 
Jains of Belgola whom he had oppressed ( Aiyar p. 262). 

Mr. Aiyar’s account ends with the reign of this king but we 
have to continue the account until the end of the 12th century. 

It is strange that Aiyar does not mention the fact recorded 
by Bilhana that Vlrartjendra gave his daughter to Vikraminka 
Ch&lukya. It seems certain that after Vlrarajendra’s death in 
1070, the succession was disputed and Vikramsnka went and 
placed on the throne of Kanchl (not Tanjore ?) his wife’s brother 
nimod Adhirtjendra. He was, however, after Vikrama’s 
departure soon murdered and eventually the succession went to 
Rajendra Chola II, a Bon of a daughter of Rajendra I married 
to an Eastern Chtlukya prince. This Rajendra had lived from 
his childhood at the Ohala court and had even given up his 
kingdom of Vengi on the death of his father in 1026 
to his uncle. He, it is alleged, was adopted by Rajendra 
Gangai-Konda, (adoption among Kshatriyas of a daughter’s 
son could not be valid). Whatever his claim, he may be said to 
have duly come to the throne and started a new Ghola line 
naiiod Chalukya-Chola by Smith. He came to the throne in 
1074 A. D. (Smith assigns the four years from 1070 to 1074 
to Adhirajendra the brother-in-law of Vikrama murdered); 
and he ruled vigorously for 48 years counting his reign from 
1070, and his capital was Gangai-Konda-Cholapura. He is said 
to have defeated Anantavarman Ohodaganga; but this defeat 
must have been an insignifioant one, as we have seen that 
fi hndfupmg a of Kalinga was a powerful king. This war is 
in a Tamil poem Kalingatupparani (Gaurishankar’s 
Tod p. 428 and L A. XTX ). The revenue settlement of Tamil 
country mentioned by Smith was carried out in his reign. His 
reign is also important for the fact that Riminuja the founder 
of the Srivaishpava philosophy flourished during his time. Of 
this and the death of Adhirtjendra his predecessor which is 
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attributed to a course of this great saint we will speak at length 
in the chapter on religious survey. Here it will suffice to remark 
that here began the great feud between Saivism and Vaishna- 
vism which has distracted Hinduism since that time and which 
forever destroyed the unity of the Hindu religion which 
fortunately had subsisted through three centuries. 

Rajendra II who took a new title Kulottunga was succeeded 
in 1118 by his son Vikrama Chola who was also a powerful 
king. He had his hereditary fights with the Chalukyas, the 
Pandyas and the Kalingas and others and his exploits are 
celebrated in a special i»em (J. A. XXII p. 142). He was 
succeeded in 1135 A. D. by Kulottunga II who reigned for 
11 years and who was followed in 1145 by his son Rsjaraja II 
who ruled 19 years. Prom 11&5 to 1267 A. D. four more kings 
ruled viz: Rajadhiraja 1172, Kullottunga III 1178, Rajaraja III 
and Rajendra Choda III 1216 and the kingdom of the Cholas 
was subverted by the Pandya king Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 
The final subjugation of South India or at least its dissolution by 
the Mahomedans happened later during the raids of Malik Kafur 
a general of Allauddin Khilji about 1310-11. 

There are a few general observations to make on this Chola 
dynasty. The Cholas represent themselves in their inscriptions 
as solar-race Kshatriyas born in the line from Sibi. But as 
stated before, the Harivamsa represents Chola, Pandya, and 
Kerala as born from Turvasu in the lunar line. These kings 
were Saivites and it is to be regretted that about the time of 
the fall of-the first Chola portion, the kings became bigotted and 
departing from the usual tolerant attitude of Hindu kings used 
their political power to suppress Jainism and Vaishnavism which 
was indeed a great blunder. The subject will be discussed fully 
later on. The ensign of the Cholas was a tiger. The Cholas 
struck many gold and silver coins which have been found. 
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CHAPTER XV 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGDOMS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA PART I 

The two great kingdoms to the south of the Nerbudda whioh 
were almost empires, viz. the Deccan kingdom of western 
Ghilukyasand the south Indian kingdom of the Cholas have 
been described as also the independent Silsh&ra kingdom in 
Konkan on the west coast and the independent Eastern Qanga 
kingdom of Trikalinga on the east coast. Besides these impor¬ 
tant kingdoms which flourished in the third sub-period of Hindu 
history (1000-1200) there were some important feudatory king¬ 
doms which rose to greater power, in the 12th century A. D. than 
before recording inscriptions and which became independent and 
powerful in the 13th century, which require to be noticed, though 
their history in the 13th century is outside the soope of, 
and will not be dealt with in this volume. The fall 0 f 
southern India in the beginning of the 14th century under 
Allauddin Khilji and his general Malik Kafur is so important as 
to require a separate volume for its treatment. The history of 
these kingdoms in the 12th century though they were than 
feudatories must', however, be given in this volume and we 
proceed to give a short sketch of that history in this chapter and 
the following. 


I YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 

The first kingdom deserving notice is the Yfidava king¬ 
dom of Devagiri (Daulatabad). Its founder is said by HemSdri 
to be Dridhaprah&ra who founded a small kingdom at Chan- 
drapuri or Chandor in the Nasik District in about 843 A. D. 
(Gaurishankr’s Tod and Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I). One of 
his descendants named Bhillama II was a powerful feudatory of 
Tailapa Chfilukya of Kalyan. He fought bravely in the battle of 
Tailapa with Munja of Malwa in which Munja was *;&ken 
prisoner. An inscription of his dated 1009 A. D. has been 
found. His son named Vesugi ruled after him and Vesugi was 
followed by Bhillama III who was married to a daughter of 
Jayasifiha III ChSlukya and fought in several battles of his as 
his feudatory. After three intervening kings we to 

Seunachandra who according to HemSdri’s PraAastl assisted 
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tbo famous king ParmSdi Vikramaditya Chalukya in obtain¬ 
ing the throne of Kalyan. An inscription of his (dated 1069 
A.D.)has been found. After seven successors one Bhillama 
IV son of Apara QSngeya assumed independence when Somesvara 
Chalukya after the rise of the Kalachuri intervening kings at 
Kalyan practically became powerless and Bhillama founded an 
independent kingdom in the north part of the Deccan and 
founding Devagiri made it his capital in 1187. A. D. Bhillama’s 
dominion eventually extended from the Nerbudda to the Krishna 
and he fought with many neighbouring kings especially with 
the Hoyasala Yadavas of the south whom we will presently 
describe. He died about 1191 probably in a battle with the 
Hoyasalas. His son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala and he had a great 
fight with the Kskatlya Andhra king Rudra who was killed in 
battle and whose son Ganapati was taken prisoner. But he 
liberated the latter and placed him on the throne of the Andbras. 
Jaitugi was a learned man himself and a patron of learned men. 
The famous Deccan astronomer Bhaskaracharya lived a little 
before his time as his son Lakshmldhara was the chief court- 
pandit of Jaitugi. He died about 1210 A. D. and he web 
succeeded by Singhana another powerful king of this line. 
We stop our account of the Yadavas of Devagiri with Singhana 
and leave their later history for later treatment, and also beqause 
that history is well-known. Eventually tho kingdom was 
subverted by Mahomedans under Allauddin. 

2 KAKATIYAS OF WARANGAL. 

The next kingdom to be noticed is the Andhra Kakatlya 
kingdom to the east of Devagiri. The Kakatlyas claim to be 
solar-race Kshatriyas and they had a kingdom in Andhra 
(above the Eastern Ghats) and their chief town was Annama- 
konda subsequently called Orungallu (Warangal). They were 
in. the beginning, like the Yadavas of Chandod, feudatories of 
the Western Chalukyas. Their first independent king was 
Praia (son of Bela) and ha began to reign about 1117 A. D. of 
which year an inscription of his has been found (Aiyyar p. 277). 
It is also dated 42 of the Chalukya Viknma year which proves 
that this part of the country was till then subject to the 
Chalukyas. Praia ruled long till about 1160 and he is said to 
have defeated Taila*III. He was succeeded by his son Rudra 
who certainly was a great king. He is said to have destroyed 
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many hostile towns and settled the people therein at Orungallu. 
He built many temples and he patronised learned men. “ His 
power was so great that all kings between Kanchi and the 
Vindhyas sought his protection ” (Aiyyar-do). He was succeed¬ 
ed by his younger brother Mah&deva in about 1191 A. D. It is 
surmised by Aiyyar that MahSdeva was killed in the battle 
with Jaitugi Y&dava mentioned before. Certain it is that 
Ganapati son of Mah&deva began to rule in 1198 and he ruled 
brilliantly for so many as 62 years and many inscriptions 
of his time have been found including one in the 62nd year 
of his rule. He is said to have successfully fought with Chola, 
Kalinga, Seuna, Karn&ta, Lata and Velanadu. Of course his 
war with Seuna, or Devagiri Yadavas was a natural and here¬ 
ditary one, being between neighbours and was waged with 
alternate success. His latest inscription found is dated 1250 
A. D. He left no son and his daughter RudrammS ruled after 
him for 30 years. The last king was Prat&parudra (1316) the 
famous patron of poets in whose reign, Prataparudriya a well- 
known work on poetics was written by Vaidyanatha and was 
dedicated to and named after him. The kingdom was eventually 
oonquered by Mahomedana. The present state of Bastar in 
C. P. is ruled by chiefs who are said to be descendants of 
K&katlyas v Gaurishankar p. 550). 

3 HOY AS ALAS OF HALEBID. 

The third imporant kingdom was that of the Hoyasala 
Yadavas jpf Halebid or Dvarasamudra, in the present Mysore 
State. It was also in the beginning a feudatory of the Western 
Ch&lukyas ofKalyan (perhaps of the RSshtrakutas also). The 
first important king was Vinayaditya whose inscription dated 
1040 A. t). has been found (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 333). His 
son Erayanga had three sons, the eldest of whom Ballala was a 
noted feudatory of Jayasinha III, Chalukya king. The chief 
town of these Yadavas was BelSpur ( modern Belur) upto this 
time; but his successor Bettiga alias Vislinuvardhana who was 
the firat powerful and independent king of this line made 
Dvaiasumudra his capital. He acquired independence from 
such a powerful overlord as the famous VikramSnka of Ealyan, 
though he did not. actually succeed in defeating the latter. 
But he defeated other neighbouring kings, the Gangae* the 
Kadambas, the Tuluvas and the Pftndvas. Many inscriptions 
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of his time have been found dating from 1115 to 1138 A. D. 

< Gaurishankar). His reign is more famous for the support he 
gave to Ramanuja and the spread of Vaishnavism. He was 
converted to that faith by that saint and he built the famous 
Vishnu temple at DvArasamudra which excites admiration even 
now, and another magnificent temple at Belur also. 

He was succeeded by his son Narasifiha who ruled up to 
1173 and he was succeeded by his son Vlra BallAla. This was 
the greatest king of the line. He defeated Brahma general of 
the last Chalukya king Somesvara and he also defeated the 
Yadava king of Devagiri in 1191 A. D. and in effect annexing 
Kuntala divided the imperial sovereignty of Southern India 
with those Yadavas. He first assumed the title MahArAjAdhi- 
raja of an independent king. He died about 1220 after a long 
reign and he was sucoeeded by his son Narasinha. The 
Hoyasala power declined from his time, though the kingdom 
remained powerful for about a century more when it was con¬ 
quered and devastated by Mahomedans under Malik Kafur 
about 1310 A. D. 

i PANDYAS OF MADURA. 

The fourth kingdom which must be noticed though it 
remained feudatory throughout this sub-period is that o£ the 
PAndyas famous from ancient times. The Pandyas are 
mentioned with Cholas in the MahSbharata and are also 
mentioned singly in the RAmAyana. Kalidasa mentions a 
Pandya king alone and not Chola as competing in the 
svayamvara of Indumatil in his Raghuvamsa and mentions 
Uragapura as his capital. This capital together with Pan¬ 
dya power was destroyed by Karikala Chola from who; 
time (about 100 A. D.) the Pandyas became subordinate 
to the Chola or other powers through many centuries. Their 
next capital was Madura, mentioned by Pliny. This fact 
establishes that Kalidasa flourished before Pliny i. e. in the 
first century B. C. as he mentions Uragapura and not Madura 
as the capital of the Pandyas. This is, however, an incidental 
observation. The Pandyas remained subordinate even in the 
present sub-period (1000—1200) the Chola king RAjarAja having 
established Chola empire in the south in the beginning of the 
11th century. It is only in the 13th century that JatAvarman 
Sundara Pandya became independent and established an exten¬ 
sive power (1251-1271). Kielhorn has given a connected 
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genealogy of the Pandyas from 1100 A. D. to 1567 A. D. but 
we think it unncessary to give it here as the Pftndyat rose 
to power and assumed independence after 1200 A. D. Though 
Malik Kafur’s invasion about 1300 shook Pfindya power, they 
continued to rule in the south of India (Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts) for a long time. They always derived a large revenue 
from the pearl fisheries' in the mouth of the T&mraparni river. 
With this short notice of the Pandyas we turn to the Oheras 
or Keralas. 


5 KERALAS OF TRAVANOORE. 

The history of Kerala or Malabar and Travancore during 
this sub-period has been patiently found out and laid before the 
reader by P. Sunder Pillai, M. A. in I. A. XXIV (pp. 244-257 ) 
and we make no apology for giving from it select facts here. 
Kerala or Cherala means hilly country and included Malabar 
in the north and Travancore in the south, on the west coast 
of Southern India. The Kongu land is sometimes included in 
it viz. the present districts of Salem and Tinnevelly but not 
naturally. In this corner of the south, as in the Himalayas: in 
the north, the oldest Dravidi&n and Aryan races with their 
institutions and manners and religion are yet preserved as in a 
fossil form, from the Kanikar or hillman to the Narabndri the 
highest type of Aryan Brahmin (to which clan the famous 
Sankaracharya belonged). Language, ethnology, social con¬ 
dition and marriage customs or this part are, therefore, worth 
studying, being untampered by any revolutions within or 
invasions without. (But this land of Nambudri Brahmins and 
Nair ( Nagara) Kshatriyas sent out a religious invasion under 
Sankara which subjugated the whole of India ). The history of 
Kerala goes back to the days of the MahabhSrata and the 
RSmSyana like that of the Eastern coast belonging to the 
Pandyas with frhom they are always allied in ancient Sanskrit 
works. 

The present Travancore ruling dynasty is very old and 
official records give 35 generations to the present ruler from 
1335 A. D. We have, therefore, to find the history of this dynasty 
before this period from inscriptions and Mr. Pillai has succeeded 
in evolving a tolerably clear account It may be stated first 
that the alphabet in Travanoore is different from the Sanskrit 
alphabet and is called Vattelatte or Chera-P&ndya and even 
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the era of Travancore is distinct being called Kollam era, the 
first year of which corresponds to 835 A. D. The first king of 
Travancore whose name is mentioned in a stone record is Vlra 
Keralvarman. His date is 1135 A. D. He was a feudatory 
of Rajendra Chola in whose name and honour a MahSdeva 
temple was built. Venad or Travancore appears at this time to 
be a well-governed country paying taxes in kind and money. 
Vlra Keralav seems to be the first important king who secured 
power from Chola and Chalukya supremacy. He is mentioned 
in another inscription dated 1144 A. D. The government of the 
country included village organisations and temple authorities 
which shared power in the civil government. 

Stone inscriptions dated 1161,1173 and 1180 A. D. mention 
the next kings Ravivarman, who ruled over Travancore includ¬ 
ing the southernmost districts independently, the Cholas having 
declined in power after Rajendra, Vlra Udayamartandvarman and 
Aditayar&ma. Mr. Fillai thinks that the last king extended his 
sway northward by absorbing Kupadesam or country of Kupakas, 
also a part of Malabar. Keralavarman II (Trivedi) is mentioned in 
a book and in a stone record dated 1193 A. D. and Vlrarimavarman 
Tiravadi in a datailed inscription dated May 1196 A. D., which 
speaks of a body of six hundred who supervised the working of 
the temples and of chieftainships into which the kingdom was 
divided. This interesting detail shows that the adnrnistration 
of the stat6 was chiefly in the hands of the peoples' representa¬ 
tives, a curious relic of ancient Vedic times. Next come 
VirnrSmakeralvarman and Vlra Ravivarman whose long docu¬ 
ment dated 1235 shows the nature of the land revenue system 
in their days. The capital was Triven dram even in those days. 



CHAPTER XVI 


IMP. FEU. KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA-P. II 
1 SINDAS OF YELBURG. 

To the north of the Tungabhadra, in Kuntala or Southern. 
Maratha country, we have four important feudatory kingly 
families who require to be noticed in this volume, as they belong 
to this sub-period and as they were powerful though not 
independent. The first of them is the family of the Sindas of 
Yalburg in modern Nizam’s territory. They have recorded 
inscriptions in Kanarese which have been found. Their history 
is given in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II (p. 572-575) 
and we give here a summary of it with observations of our own. 
The part of the country ruled by these Sindas is collectively 
called Sindevadi Nad in inscriptions. This clearly shows that 
these Sindas were Marathas, though they ruled over a Kanarese- 
speaking territory. ( As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinc¬ 
tion between Marathas and Karnatakas is illusory and not 
of race hut of language). This territory extended from about 
Bad&ml in the Bijapur District and included Bagalkot and 
Naregal in the Dharwar District. There is another Sinda 
family mentioned in Ep. Ind. VII p. 306. The king Munja here 
is described as Bhogavatlpuravaradhisvara and Nagavamsatilaka 
ruling in Pratyandaka four thousand. * In our view this 
Sindha family was the same family as the one appearing under 
the name of Sendraka in the first sub-period; a Sandraka chief 
SenihandarSja, maternal uncle of Pulakesin Chalukya, is men¬ 
tioned as requesting a grant of land in Karnataka between 
the Krishna and the Tungabhadta (Vol. I; p. 270). The 
Kondrakas belonged to the Nagavamsa and the Sindas of 
Yelburg also belonged to the same vamsa; and even the Scindia 
family of the present day who are very probably their modern 
representatives are also of the Nagavamsa. These Sindas of 
Yelburg were very powerful feudatory chiefs under the later 
Chalukyas. The first noted prince was Achugi who had two 
sons Barnma and Surya who are mentioned in an inscription 
dated 1079. Bamma's son was Acha or Achugi II who was 


* Indeed there were eeveral Sinda families, including one in Karahad 
territory (See Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV). 
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a noted general of Vikram&ditya and who defeated a HoyaSala 
prince. He is mentioned in an inscription dated 1122 A. D. 
Achugi's two sons Permadi and Ch&vunda II are mentioned in 
two inscriptions dated 1144 and 1163 respectively. Chavunda 
had four sons Achugi III and Permadi by one wife and Bijjala 
and Vikrama by another wife. All these four are mentioned 
in inscription from 1168 to 1190 A. D. Probably after the fall 
of the later Chalukyas of Kalyan and the increase of the power 
of the Hoyasalas this Sinda family lost its power and was 
not able to establish an independent kingdom. Their country 
was eventually absorbed by the Yadavas of Devagiri whose 
dominion now extended to the TungabhadrS. 

2 R ATT AS OK SAUNDATTC. 

The next feudatory family which deserves a mention is 
chat of the Rattas of Saundatti. Their history is given by 
Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II. p. 549-65 and 
we give here a summary of it. They were clearly descendants 
of a Rashtrakuta Imperial king of the Deccan and they ruled in 
the Kundi territory comprising 3000 villages which corresponds 
to a portion of the present Belgaum and Dharwar Districts. 
Their capital was Saundatti (SugandhSvatl) and latterly feel- 
gaum itself (Venugrama). The Gazetteer doubts if these Rattas 
were really descended from the R&shtrakutas, but the short 
name Ratta for the Rashtrakutas is as old as the 9th century 
and even the modern Reddis may be Rattas or Rishtrakutas 
and they also called themselves original lords of LattaRkrapum. 
There crest was a Sindura (elephant) and their dhvajs ( banner ) 
carried a golden garuda which is shown in their seal. These 
chiefs were first subordinate to the Western ChSlukyas and 
when the Kalachuri rebell fen occurred they asserted indepen¬ 
dence. But being not very powerful they appear like the Sindas, 
to have been conquered by the Hoyasalas, their territory, 
however, was eventually absorbed in the kingdom of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri. 

The first prince was K&rtavlrya I or Katta I who is mentioned 
in a stone record of 980 A. D. He was a feudatory of Taila H 
( Ahavamalla) and fixed the boundary of his principality of 
Kundi. His sons were Davari and Kanna Kaira whose son 
Eraga has recorded a Sanskrit inscription dated 1040 A. D., 
published in I. A. XIX p. 161 in which he declares himself to 
36 
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b« a sfimanta of Jayasinha Jagadekamalla. In his birucas. hr-, 
calls himself Rattavamsodbhava, Lattalurapuravaradhlsvsra, 
Garuda-dhvaja &c. In one epithet he is described as a Vidya- 
dhara in singing. He is mentioned in a Jain grant inscription, 
published by Prof. Pathak in I. A. XIV (p. 23). His brother 
was Anka (mentioned in an inscription at Saundatti dated. 
1048 A. D.) and his son was Sena I. His son Kannakaira II has 
left many inscriptions dating from 1069-1087 A. D. He appears 
to have ruled long with his brother Karfcavirya II and they are 
described as sSmantas of Vikramaditya VI. His son was Sena II 
mentioned in records from 1096 to 1121 and his son was Kar- 
tavlrya III mentioned in records dated 1143 and 1165 : be is also 
called Katta or Kattaraa. Taking advantage of the rebellion 
of the Ealachuris at Kalyan, he appears after 1165 to have 
declared independence and in one record he calls himself 
Chakravartin ( Bombay J. B. B. R. A S. Xp. 181). This position 
the Rattas retained though first disputed by Somesvara Chalukya 
for three generations viz. his son Lakshmidhara I, his son 
K&rtavlrya IV and his son Lakshmidhara II. He was conquered 
by Viohana viceroy of Singhana, YSdava king of Devagiri about 
1228 AD. 

These Rattas were worshippers of Siva but they also favour¬ 
ed the Jains and made grants to Jain temples. 

3 KADAMBA3 OF HANGAL. 

The third feudatory family which we have to notice it that 
of the Kadambas of Hangal. They were an old Maratha family, 
as old as the Rattas or Rashfrikas of Asoka, being descended from 
the Kadambas, the contemporaries of the early Chalukyas whose 
Manavya gotra and Haritlputravansa they always copied or 
used in their inscriptions, being of the same stock probably and 
ruled in Banavasi. The present Kadambas (the form Kadamba 
is also often used) called themselves lords of the town of 
Banavfisi and sometimes ruled over that part also; but their 
present position was in Hangal 500 (Hannugal of inscriptions) 
aTalukaof the Dharwar District. Their Lanchhana or crest 
was a lion and on their banner was Hanuman, king of monkeyB. 
They were worshippers of Vishnu Madhukesava of Jayanii or 
BanavSsI town. We give a summary of the account of these 
Kadambas given by Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. Z j»ut 
II (p. 559 to 563). 
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The first record (I. A. X. p. 249) which gives a detailed 
genealogy of these Kadambas Is dated 1108 A. D. and the first 
king, we may notice in this period, is Klrtivannan II who 
ruled in 1058 A. D. (980 Saka). He was a feudatory of Some- 
svara Chalukya and also of Vikramaditya VI (I. A. IV p. 206). 
His uncle Slntivarman II ruled in Hangal 5C0 as also in Bana- 
v&sl twelve thousand under Vikramaditya VI in 1089 A. D. 
Of his son Taila we have many inscriptions from 1099 to 1128 
A. D. including the Kargudari inscription of 1108 mentioned 
above. All these inscriptions are found in the Hangal Taulka. 
His capital Hangal is also called Panthlpura and also VirAtanagar. 
He died about 1135 A. D. This capital was besieged and taken 
by the Hoyasala Vishnuvardhana. His two sons Mayuravar- 
man and Mallikarjuna ruled conjointly with him. It must be 
noted of all these southern kings that Yuvarajas (brothers or 
sons) usually ruled conjointly. His third son Tailama is men¬ 
tioned as ruling in Hangal alone in 1147 A. D. His son K&ma- 
deva is mentioned in 1189 as ruling in Banav&sf, Hangal and 
Puligeri under the last Chalukya king Somesvara IV He was 
finally vanquished by the Hoyasala king Vlra Ball&la. There 
were other Kadamaba chiefs also of minor importance, but we 
need not notice them and we go on to describe the Kadambas of 
Goa who were an important allied branch of this family. * 

4 KADAMBAS OF GOA. 

These Kadambas of Goa or Gopakapattana were a branch 
of the same Kadamba family.thougb their origin in the records 
is given differently from that given in the records of the 
Kadambas of Hangal. They seem to have wrested Goa from 
the Silah&ras of Southern Konkan (Konkan 909) and they 
also had territory above the Ghauts in the present Khanapur 
Taluks of the Belgaum District, then called Palasige. They 
were devotees of Siva named Sapta Kotlsvara and not Vishnu 
and they used the Kaliyuga era and not the Saka era in their 
records, and their records are in Sanskrit they being residents 
of Goa in Konkan where Kanarese is not spoken. In oth^r 
respects they were one with the other Kadambas being originally 
lords of Banav&sl, having the Sinha L&nohhana and VSnara 
Dhvaja. They even mention their old MSnavya gotra, Hariti- 
putra vam&a and Mshasena M&trigana favour (Bombay J. IX 
p. 235 ) even mentioned in the old Kadamba records (Vol. I. p* 
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166). They do not give fictitious names of ancient kings but 
begin with Guhalla whose son Sashthadeva or Chhatta has left 
a record dated 1007 A. D. He may possibly be the same as the 
Chhatta the first king in the line of the Kadambas of Hangai 
whose approximate date is 1000 A. D. and the line may have 
bifurcated from him. Chhatta’s son Jayakesin was a very 
powerful prince and he is spoken of highly in the Gudikatti 
inscription (Bombay J. R. A. S. IX p. .272). He is said to have 
killed a king of Kapardidvlpa (which is identified by the 
Gazetteer with the island of Salaette ) probably Mavani. There 
is, however, in our view, no connection of the troubles of 
Anantadeva, king of Thana, with the invasion of this king. He 
is further said to have established friendship between the king 
of Chola and Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, at Kanchl* and he 
is said to have made Goa his capital. His certain date is 
1052-3 A. D. The queen of Karna of Gujarat (1063-1093) 
•MayanalladevI said to be a Kadamba princess is thought by the 
Gazetteer to be a daughter of this king. Of his successor 
Vijayaditya we do not know much. His son was Jayake&in II 
and we know that Vikramanka Chalukya gave his daughter, 
sister of Soma, to this prince t (I. A. XIV 288); probably this 
was a child marriage. His certain dates are 1119 and 1125 
A. D. in an inscription which gives Vikrama Chalukya year 50. 
He then ruled the Palasige 1200 and Konkan .900, but he also had 
other territories assigned to him, being a son-in-law of Vikraina- 
He even assumed the title of Konkan Chakravartin and aspired 
to independence. This led to his being attacked and defeated by 
Achugi I his feudatory who in his inscription is said to have 
taken Goa and Konkan. The Lakshmana inscription dated 1147 
mentions that presents were given to him at the time of making 
grants to the god Somnath (Gazetteer page 569). 

The two sens of Jayakesin were Parmadi and Vi;iyaditya 
who were respectively devotees of Siva and Vishnu. They are 
also styled Malavara Mira an epithet applied to Hoyasalas. 
VijaySditya was a very learned prince and earned the title 
V&nibhushana, and the praise bestowed on him in an inscription 
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Is well worth quoting* below. KamalSdevI queen of Parmadi 
belonging to the Somavafisa built two finely carved temples 
one to NSrayana and the other to Lakshmi, which still exist in 
the Sampagaon Taluka, Dharwar and they contain inscriptions 
which give for Parmadi a date in 1147 A. D. It appears that 
Vijayftditya was shortly afterwards associated with him in rule, 
and is mentioned in an inscription dated 1158 A. D. ( I. A. XI 
p. 273 ) as also in the Halsi inscription dated 1171 Kaliyuga era 
4272. The Karad prince VijaySdjftya is said in SilahSra records 
to have re-established the prince of Goa who thus must have 
been dislodged by some one. These princes were, however, 
powerful enough to have issued coins of their own and a golden 
coin struck by Parmadi has been found dated 1182 A. D. 

Vijayaditya’s son Jayakesin appears to have come to the 
throne in 1187, as two inscriptions of his 13th and 15th year 
dated 1199 and 1201 have been found. Gold coins of his have 
been found dated 1200 and 1210. His son was Tribhuvatunalla 
and his son was Chhatta or Shashthadeva II. He came to the 
throne in 1246, from a record at Goa dated in his fifth year 
1250 A. D. and another record dated 1257 found in the Hubli 
Taluka shows that he was an independent king. When and how 
this kingly line came to an end cannot be stated as no -further 
records have yet been found. Probably they were conquered 
by the Y&davas of Devagiri (J. B. R. A. 8. IX p. 247 ). 

The first ancestors Harivarman and others declare them¬ 
selves as Manavya-sagotra &c. even in Jain records many of 
which are found in Palasige ( Belgaum Dt.). See Bombay J. R 
A. S. IX p. 235-241. 

5 SILAHARAS OF KARHAD. 

The last feudatory kingly family which must be men¬ 
tioned is the SilahSra family of Karhad or Kolhapur. It was 
a purely Maratha Kshatriya family and its inscriptions are 
recorded in Sanskrit. The Silaharas were originally divided 
into three branches, those of Thana, those of Rajapur (Share- 
patan) and those of Kolhapur. Thejr were all feudatories of the 
R&shtrakutas. When they fell, the Silaharas of Thana, as stated 
already, assumed independence; while the Silaharas of Karhad 
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though still remaining Mahamandalesvaras, being nearer the 
centre of Chilukya power, became powerful and annexed Konkan 
territory to their rule. The southern Konkan branch founded 
by Sanaphulla thus disappeared in this sub-period and we have 
two Silaharas to describe in thiB volume. 

These Silaharas ruled in the Karnatak 4000, Miraj 3000 
and Kundi 4000 as also in southern Konkan. Their capital 
was Karaliataka and their chief fort was Panala ( ParnSlaka ) 
thus bringing us in contact with later Maratha history. They 
wore descended from a heavenly Vidyadhara and originally 
ruled in Tagara. Their crest was a golden Garuda or eagle 
md they called themselves Mahakshatriyas* ( E. I. Ill p. 209 ). 
They were worshippers of MahalakhsmI of Kolhapur from whose 
favour they believed they had obtained power * ( ditto). The 
Silaharas of Thana were worshippers of Siva; but it is probable 
that their tutelary goddess was Parvatl or Arya Dvaipayani 
(i. e. island goddess ) mentioned in the BhSgavata. These facts 
establish the affinity of the two Silahara families beyond any 
ioubt. 

The history of the Silaharas of Karhad is given in the 
Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II by Dr. Fleet ( p. 544) and by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan (p. 92 ) from 
many inscriptions and we will begin with Jatiga II who ruled 
probably in the beginning of our sub-period (1000-1200 ). He 
had four sons Gonka and others and Gonka’s son was Mara- 
sinha whose inscription dated 1058 A. D. has been found. He 
was a powerful king and built many temples. Gonka had 
probably annexed south Konkan before him and h9 is said to 
have ruled from the fort of Khiligili. This is not identified 
! Fleet); but it must be distinct from Pan&la, though Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggests its identification with that fort. Dr. Fleet 
thinks that ChandralekhS, the famous queen of Vikramanka 
was a daughter of this king. She was undoubtedly a Silahftra 
princess. A s the date of Vikramanka’s accession at Kalyan 
is 1076 A. D., this is not improbable. Marasinha must have 
ruled long. 

Marasinha had five sons and each of them appears to have 
ruled. The eldest was Guvala and his younger brother Bhoja 
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I baa left an inscription. His younger brother BalUla is 
mentioned in a Kanarese inscription (I. A. XII). But’the 
last son Gandar&ditya has left many inscriptions and he is said 
to have fed one lakh of Brahmins at PraySga. He also built a 
large tank in the Miraj country and built temples of Siva, 
Buddha and Jina on its bank. His government was good and 
just (Bhandarkar). 

He was succeeded by his son . Vijayaditya, two records of 
whom, dated 1148 and 1153, have been found. One of them 
(Ep. Ind. HI p. 207) is the record of a grant to Jain temple 
and begins with adoration of the Jin3. It tersely gives the 
genealogy of Vijayaditya without praise: but praises the donor 
most. The birudas or epithets of Vijayaditya are many, some 
of which are Kanarese, one of them Sanivara-Siddhi being 
strange and inexplicable. As the king is described even in 
this Jain record os prospering through favour of Mah&- 
Lakshnit, it is certain that these Silaharas were Hindus though, 
as usual with tolerant Hindu kings, they patronised Jain 
saints and Jainism spread during their rule in southern 
Maratha country as it did in Gujarat in the days of Kumara- 
pala. From a grant of liis son Bhoja II, it appears that 
Vijayaditya was a powerful king who assisted the Thana 
Silahara king’ (Mallikarjun3 probably) to regain liis throne 
when dispossessed. He also assisted the Kadamba king of Goa 
and he also added Vijjana Kalachuri to supplant the Chalukya 
power at Kalyan about 1157 A. D. Naturally the power of 
Vijayaditya must have greatly increased and it is not strange 
that his son Bhoja II assumed independence; a Jain work which 
was written in his days calls him Maharaja and Paichima 
Chakravartin, as the northern SilahSras began to call themselves 
Konkana Chakravartin. 

Many inscriptions of Bhoja II have been found dating 
from 1179 to 1205 A. D. He gave grants in Konkan to Brah¬ 
mins for feeding Brahmins and also to Jain temples. The 
grant published in Ep. Ind. Ill (p. 214) mentions Karah&taka 
and Ghdsasa Brahmins, the importance of which we will show 
later on; but this is the oldest record we have wherein 
Brahmins are mentioned not by their gotra but by their new 
sub-castes or surnames. This record {also shows that Maratha 
chiefs began to be called N&yakas at this time. Bhoja though 
powerful could not succeed apparently in maintaining hia 
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independence and finally the line W3s subjugated by the 
Yadavas who came to power in the Deccan after the western 
Ch&lukyas. We do not get any further information about 
this after 1205 and it is nearly certain that it did not continue 
as a ruling family. 

GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF GOA 

( Bombay Gazetteer Vol. X Sc XI p. 565). 

Gnhalla 

i 

Cbbatta or Skashtbadeva (1007-1008) 

Jayakesin I (1053-53) 

Vijaydditya 

Jayakesin ll (1119-1125) 
m. Mallaladevi d. of VikramSditya VI 

_J_ 

idivachitta ParmSdi Vishnuchitta VijaySditya II 

(1147-8,1187-8) (1158 & 1172) 

Jayakesin III (1187,1210-11) 
Tribhuvanmalla 

Chattaya or 6'iraohitta Shashtbadeva II 
(1246-7 and 1257 A. D) 

GENEAIOGY 07 THE KADAMBAS OF HANGAL 


ft (Eombay Gazetteer Vol, I part II page 559) 
Chatta (o. 1000) 

Jayasinba (1020 e.) 


1 

Taila (e. 1040) 


Santirarman (1089 A. D.) 

KlrtWarman II (1068) 


Taila II (1099-1119) 

1 

MayUrararman II 

1 

MallikSrjura 

Tailtma 

(1131 A. D.) 

(1132-1145) 

(1149) 


Kirtilieva II 

KBmadera 

(1181-1203) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE RATTAS SAUNDATTI 
(Bom. Gas. Vol. I, part 2 p, 551 with dates of inscription*). 

. I 


28» 


Davari 


I 

Kraga (1040 A. D.) 

SnI 

I 


Kannakaira I 
'_I 


Anka (1048 A.®.) 


I 


Kannakaira II 
<1068,1076 & 1082.1037) 


I 


Ear avirva II 
( 0 9 1076. 1086 & 1089) 

Sen II (1096, 1103,1)26) 

KSrtavirya III (1143,1165) 

I 

Lakshraideva I 

I . . 

ESrtavirya IV (119 >, 121*) Malliktlrjuua (1284,1208) 
akshmidera II (1228) conquered by Sioghtn Yililava u 1108. 


GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF KARHAD 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGLY FAMILIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

In this chapter we propose to notice those feudatory princely 
families whose inscriptions have been found, who ruled in 
Northern India during this sub period. To begin with the north¬ 
east corner: we must first notice Assam which, throughout 
Indian history down to the present day, has been sometimes an 
independent kingdom, and sometimes a dependency of Bengal. 
We have a Brahmin general Vaidyadeva ruling there and mak¬ 
ing a 'grant in behalf of and unde- Kumarapala of Gauda (E. I. 
II p. 351) which we have already noticed. Then there was a 
Rftshtrakuta subordinate prince (Mahana) in Bihar or Anga 
who was a maternal uncle of RSmapala of Gauda as also 
stated already. There may have been many such feudatories 
in Bengal and Bihar, but these appear to be the important ones. 

In the tract south of the Gauda kingdom of the Palas we 
have the Haihaya Kalachuri feudatory kingly family of Ratna- 
pure in what is called Dakshina Kosala. Kielhorn has given 
their line as follows ( E. I. VIII). KalingarSja, descendant of a 
younger son of Kokalla who had 18 sons, first conquered this 
oountry. He was followed by his son Kamalaraja and he by 
hiB son Ratnaraja who i& said to have founded Ratnapura and 
built a Siva temple there, “thus making tho city a rival to 
the city of Kubera where Siva always resided.” His son was 
Prithvlsa and his son was Jaislla E. His inscription dated 
1114 ( E. 1.1. p. 34) has been found. In this inscription ha gives 
a village to a Siva temple for his Guru Rudrasiva. He also is 
said to have founded Jajallapura. Bis son Ratnadeva II defeated 
Chodaganga of Eastevn Gangas of Trikalinga. His son Prith- 
/Ideva II has left an inscription dated 1141 (I. A. X. pt84 ). His 
son J&jalla II made a grant in 1167 ( E. 1.1. p. 40 ) and his son 
Ratnadeva III a grant dated 1181 (I A. XXII p. 83). His sqn 
Prithvideva III has left an inscription dated 1190 ( E. 1.1 p. 47). 
We have no further clue to this dynasty. It was practically 
an independent ruling lino, though it might have been subject 
nominally to the Haihaya kings of Tripura The country is also 
called Tummana in their records (See E. J. 1 4047). They ware 
worshippers of Siva and Brahmanical orthodox Kshatriyas as 
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their gotra Krishnatreya is given even with its pravaras in 
their records (E. 1.1 p. 40). 

Going on next to what Is modern U. P. there must have 
been many feudatory princes in Oudh, Antarbed and Bundel- 
khand. But we have to mention two important Jfajput 
families only which subsist to this day. The Gautamas are a 
well-known Rajput clan in U. P. From the Fatehpur Gazetteer 
we learn that they are an ancient clan with the Bharadvaja 
gotra and a former Raja of Argal had married a sister of 
Jaichand. Probably the fort of Asni where Jaichand’s treasure 
was kept was in their possession. The second Rajput clan of 
which we have even an inscription- is the Sengar family. This 
clan is mentioned among the 36 royal clans. Its present 
chief principality is that of Jagmanpur in the Jalaun district 
and there is also a small principality in the Etawa district 
viz., that of Bhareh. The Sengars claim Rishyasringa a Rishi 
and S&nta daughter of Dasaratha and sister of Rama as their 
ancestors. The tradition among them is that they originally 
ruled in Anga or Bihar where was born Chaturanga, the first 
Sengar, from Dasaratha’s daughter Santa. When the kingdom 
of Anga was given to Karna by Duryodhana they went to 
Dahala which comprises Central Provinces west and Central 
India east where they ruled for a long time and whero their 
principalities still survive. They also claim to have ruled in 
the Deccan and in Gujarat and they state that some Sengars 
went eastwards also and founded a kingdom in- Bardwan in 
Radha country and it is believed that a prince from Bur. I wan 
went to Ceylon and founded a kingdom there. The name 
Sinhala is derived, it is believed, from Sinha-Bahu tho name 
of the father of this prince, as is evidenced by the Msliavanso.- 
A Sengar king Karna-Deva is said to have founded Kamavati 
or Kanar on the southern bank of the Jumna. This was the 
original seat of power of the Sengars of Jagamanpur and there 
are still ruins of an old fort there which is visited on the 
Dasera day by the Maharajas of Jagamanpur. They are also 
said to have ruled in Sironj in Malwa (whero they wine from 
Gujarat) so far late as the days of the Moguls. 

The inscription of this family which has been found 
however, was lamed from Benares where pe-haps the donor 
prince may have gone for pilgrimage. The prince Vatsaraja of 
the SingSra-Anvagra gave a village to a Brahmin in 1134 A. D. 
(St 1191X while Govindachandra was ruling. The inscription 
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is drawn up in the usual Gahadavala style, and the first dhief 
is said to have come from Singarota and acquired R&japatti or 
royal tiara. The names of the ancestors of Vatsar&ja given 
are i Kamalap&la, 2 Stralhana, 3 Kumara, 4 Lohadadeva; and 
Vatstnija the fifth is the grantor. This would take the founder 
Karaalpftia to about 1050 A. D. i. e. to a time before the rise 
of$be<Gihadsv&ias. Tradition states that Vitokadeva of Kanar 
married a daughter of Jaichand. The family appears to be an 
orthodox Vaidic Rajput family as its gotra Sandilya is particul¬ 
arly mentioned in this record (E. I. IV p. 131), which is an 
nnusuad thing for this period. This incidently proves that 
Jaichand’s gotra could not have been Kssyapa. 

It deserves to be mentioned that under Xing Bhagavantadeva 
of Bhareh, the eldest offshoot from the ruling house of Kanar 
who was, like Bhoja and other great Hindu kings, a patron of 
pandits, was composed the well-known treatise on Hindu 
Dharma named after him Phagavanta-Bh&skara by Nilakantha 
Bhatta. The Vyavahara Mayunha, a part of this treatise, is 
recognised as authority on Hindu law in Eonkan, Gujarat and 
some other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Westward there were Yfidavas at Mathura and Mah&ban 
still ruling in about 1150 A D. A branch of this line is said 
to have been found at Biana in 993 A D. And a stone record of 
Vijaya has been found at Biana d;t ;d 1143 A. D. We know 
from Mahomedan chronicles that Shihabuddin attacked this 
place in 1196 and drove Kunvarap&la westward. From him the 
present rulers of Eerowli are descended (Gaurishanksr’s Tod). 

We may mention next the princes of Meerut and Radaun. 
The first were Dora Rajputs mentioned in the history of 
Mahmud. Histinapur is a village in the Meerut district on the 
Ganges and perhaps the Doras were Eshatriyas of the race of the 
P&ndavas. The Tuars however, are supposed to be the direct 
representatives of the P&ndavas In Badaun ruled a branch of the 
R&shtraXutas as Btated in an inscription (E. 1.1 p. 64) fo md in 
the old fort there. The date of the inscription is not given. 
We have already commented on it at length. It mentions 1 
Chandra, 2 Vigrahap&la, 3 Bhuvanapala, 4 Gopala, 5 Tiibhuvana- 
pfila, ft Madanap&la his son ( it is recorded of him that through 
his valour the Hammir could not come to the Ganges), 7 
-Devapftla, brother, 8 BhlmapCa, 9 Surapftla, 10 Amritspfila, and 
11 Lakshmanap&la his brotaer. As Badaun was takes by 
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Kutubuddin in. the beginning of the 13th century, we may 
place these 11 kings between 1000 and 1200 A. D. But if we 
take an average of 12 years per king we h-tve for Chandra a 
date somewhere about (1200-132) 1068 A. D. and this would 
make this Chandra identical with Chandra G&hadav&la who 
seised Kanauj and founded his empire there. R. B. Gauri-hankar 
Ojha does not think that Chandra of the Badaun inscription 
is the s*«me as the Chandra of the Gahndav^la line of Kanauj: 
but Pandit REmakaran of Jodhpur in his history of the Rithods 
expresses the opinion that they are identical (p. 260-61 ditb-X 

These RathodB and the G&hadavalss according to our view 
as already propounded, as also the Rashtrakut-is of An'ga (Bihar) 
belonged to the seme clan which was solar by race and were 
different from the Ras'ntrakutas of Malkbed in the Deccan who 
belonged to the lunar race though both Pandits Ramkaran and 
Gaurishankar look upon them as one family. The R tthods of 
Central India and of Gujarat probably belonged to the southern 
clan though not the Rashtrakutas of Hathondi in Rajputana as 
Gaurishankar also thinks (Tod p. 364). The Rathods of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner who now represent the northern Rathod clan are 
like the Gahadavalas solar in race though they may have the 
tradition that they came from Kalyan in tho south. R£shtrokui.a 
is an official name as explained elsewhere and the name 1 may h- 
borne by different clans. 

In Kathiawar Chudasamas who are Yadavas and in Qitch 
the Jadejas who are also Yadavas ruled during this sub-period 
and the latter are said to have come from Ghazni before Mah¬ 
mud’s time probably. We have no inscription, hawser, to rely 
upon. The most important Guhila clan of Kathiawar to which 
the rnlers of Bhavnagar belong, is however, mentioned in an 
inscription which is dated St. 1202 or 1145 A. D. which shows 
that they were an important feudatory family ruling under the 
Ch&lukyas of Anhilw&d and in whioh a king Sahajiga is 
mentioned as ruling in Mangrol. These Guhilas are distinct 
from the Guhilots of Mewad having a different gotra and are 
separately enumerated in the list of 36 royal families by (band 
in the RSsE. 

The next important family was that of the Paramaras of Abu. 
The ParamSras originally must have belonged to Abu; for the 
legend of their origin states that their first ancestor was created 
by Va&ishtha on Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. The first 
known king of Abu was DhumarEja, but the prince in tho begin- 
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ning of our period was Dhandhuka whose minister Vimala-shah 
built a beautiful temple to Adinitka on Mt. Abu in 1031 A. D. 
His son Purnapala was a samanta of BhTna of Gujarat in 1045 
A. D; (1102 St.). His son was Dhruvabhata and his son 
Ramadeva is mentioned in the Prasasti of TejapEla-Vastup&la on 
Abu. His successor was Vikraraasinha. In the fight of 
KumSrapala with ArnorEja, Vikram asinha suddenly want over to 
Arnoraja whereupon Kumarapala gave tha principality of Abu to 
his nephew Yasodhavala. His son was the well-known warrior 
DhEravarsha who was the general of the Gujarat army which 
defeated Ghori, as stated by Mahomedan writers, in the battle 
fought in 1178 A. D. during the minority of Mularaja as already 
stated in Chalukya chapter. DbErSvarska again was one of the 
commanders in the Gujarat army when it fought with Kutu- 
buddin in 1197 and was defeated. Many inscriptions of his 
time have been found dating from 1163 to 1208 A. D. (Gauri- 
shankar’s Tod p. 384 ). The princes of Abu named Jet5 and 
Salakh given in the RSsE, Gaurishankar thinks, are imaginary 
persons. But it is possible to suppose that they were brothers of 
DharSvarsha and went consequently to Prithviraja to seek their 
fortune and became his sardars. 

The Chauhans of Nadul were a valorous line of feudatory 
kings which deserves to be mentioned. It was a branch form the 
Chauhans of Sambhar, the first king Lakshmana being a 
younger son of Vskpatiraja as already stated ( Vol. II p. 96 ). 
His descendants ruled in Nadul and were usually feudatories 
of the ChMukya king of Gujarat in whose behalf they usually 
fought. Thus one of these Asaraja fought with Malwa as a 
general of Kumarapala. He was a great prince, built many 
tanks and temples and patronised learned men. The present 
Bundi and Kota ruling families are descended from Manikarai 
younger son of this prince ( Gaurishankar's Tod p. 408). Two 
inscriptions of his son Alhana and of his grandson Kelhana have 
been found dated 1209 and 1224 St. (1152 and 1167 A. D.). 
Kelhana’s younger brother Klrtipala was a famous chief. He 
was in the Hindu army which defeated Shihabuddin Ghori 
below Abu. He possessed Jalor and other forts. But Kutubud- 
din attacked Jalor and Altamash attacked Mandawar and in both 
places he must have opposed the Mahomedans. In the days of the 
last prince Kanhada-deva, Jalor was attacked by Allauddin 
( Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 40 ). 
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There are other Rajput kingly families which flourished in 
this sub-period and which require to be mentioned such as the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmere. The Bhattis, when Bhatia was destroyed, 
went into the desert and founded a kingdom in the present 
Jaisalmere territory and ruled there. The present ruling family 
of Patiala is believed to belong to this Bhatti line. For want 
of reliable evidence we can no': give further details, and content 
ourselves with this bare mention. 

The last two most important families of Northern India 
which require to be noticed are the Tomaras of Delhi and the 
Kachhapaghatas of Gwalior from whom are descended two of 
the most famous Rajput clans of modern India viz. the Tuars 
and the Kachhwahas. The name Tuar is easily derivable (like 
Kachhwaha from KachhapagMta) from Tomara mentioned 
in inscriptions. It is believed that Anangap&la Tomara some 
time in the ninth' century founded Delhi. But Delhi was 
not an important town in the days of Al-Beruni; and this 
principality of Delhi under the Pratih&ras must have been 
then insignificant. They were supposed to be the direct des¬ 
cendants of the Pfindavas who first founded Indraprastha or 
ancient Delhi. That there was a village of the name of Indrapai 
near Delhi in the days of Kutubuddin is clear from Jhe 
Taj-ul-Ma’sIr ( E. II p. 210) a contemporary history. The 
Tomaras are also mentioned, as already noted, in the records of 
the Chauhans as their natural opponents, being neighbours. 
There are no Tomara reoords yet found but their rule in Delhi 
is mentioned in other records and we proceed to give a short 
account from these and from the Delhi Gazetteer. 

The famous iron pillar of Delhi, a pillar unrusted for 1500 
years, with letters still clearly readable, is said to have been 
brought from Mathur& and set up near his new Delhi by 
Anangapila about 1052 A. D. There is a note of this on the 
pillar. This prince seems to have become powerful when the 
power of the Kanauj emperors was destroyed by Mahmud; and 
he founded a new town, called it Delhi and made it his capital 
sb we will show presently. The family of A"-> T '”apftla ruled in 
Delhi and the surrounding country for about a century when it 
was conquered about 1152 A. D. by Vlsaladeva or Vigrahar&ja 
III, Ch&ham&na, uncle of Prithvlr&ja, from whose time the 
country passed under the rule of the Chauhans. The story trf the 
Rasa that Anangap&la, the last Tomara king, gave the kingdom 
to Frithvlrftja as he was his daughter’s son and being himself 
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childless retired to Badarik&srama is not reliable as Prithvlrija’/s 
mother was a Chedi princess, not a Tomara. In fact the whole 
story of the Bisft proves to be imaginary and it is rather difficult 
to treat as historical many of the events and statements recorded 
therein. The Gazetteer states that the fort, called Lalkot and 
still visible, was built by the first Anangpala (II); and Prithvl- 
r&ja built the outer wall of the old town which is still traceable. 
When Kutubuddin attacked and took the city, the wall and the 
fort were there and seemed to be invulnerable. 

It is impossible to determine whether Govindarai, men¬ 
tioned by Mahomedan historians as of Delhi and as wounding 
Shihabuddin in the first battle and as killed in the second, was a 
Tuar or a Chauhan. The Tuars dispersed over many provinces 
after their defeat but the bulk of them went to Gwalior territory 
and settled there in a district which is specially named Tawarghar 
after them. Tuars are found even in MahSrashtra under the 
Maratha name of Mane and others. 

A genealogy of the Tomaras of Delhi is given by General 
Cunningham from Abul Fazal and from bardic records and. it is 
taken by Gaurishankar at page 348 (I'od); but no inscriptions can 
be quoted in support of it. Copper coins of Anangapala II who 
built Delhi fort have been found (1031 A. D.). That Delhi was 
originally founded by the Tomaras and that the country about 
it called Hariyftna was ruled first by them and subsequently by 
the Chauhans is found recorded in an inscription in a well dated 
St p84 or 1327 A. D. and four generations of the Chauhans 
mus*: have ruled there after the Tomaras viz., Vlsaladeva, Prith- 
vibhata Somesvara and (Delhi Prithviraja Museum stone Jnsc. 
I A. XIX p. 218).* 

The Kaohbapagh&ta family has left many records espe¬ 
cially the Sftsabahu temple record on the Gwalior fort and 
the Dubhkund Jain temple record in Gwalior territory seventy- 
six miles south-west of Gwalior. We give the following 
account of the Kachhapaghfitas from these records as also Iron'. 
Gauxishankar’s Tod and Kielhorn’s genealogies in EL I. VIII. 

The Xachhap a gtotaa originally ruled in Narwaz (• Gwa¬ 
lior territory) or the Nishadha country of Nala of Mahabh&rata 
fame as also of the scene of Bhavabhuti’s M&latl-M&dhava. A 
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prince of this family named VajradSman, son of Laksbmapa 
seized the fort of Gwalior during the declining days of the 
PratibSra empire of Kanauj and established his power there 
about 977 A. D. ( See his record in J. R. A S. Bengal XXXI 
p. 393). He is called therein Mah&raj&dhiraja and was pro¬ 
bably independent. But he must have soon been compelled to 
acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand; and Al-Beruni properly says that the two great 
forts in Chandella territory were Gwalior and Kalanjar. Vajra- 
daman’s son was MangalarUja and his son was Kirtiraja who is 
described as having defeated Malwa (probably king Bhoja is 
here meant). Mahmud of Ghazni invested Gwalior in the days of 
Kirtiraja and he was discreet enough to save himself and bis 
kingdom by presenting 30 elephants and accepting nominal 
subjection. His son was Miiladeva alias Trailokya-Malla and 
Bhuvanapala. His son was Devapala alias Aparajita and his 
son was Padmap&la whose nephew Mablp&la or Bhuvanaika- 
Malla recorded the inscription above mentioned dated 1093 A. D. 
(LA XV p. 36) which gives these details. The inscription further 
mentions that Kirtiraja built a temple to P&rvatipati in the town 
of Siuhamana. Mahip&la had come to the throne a little before 
the date of this inscription (St. 1150) in the Sasabahu temple on 
the Gwalior fort. It is a Vishnu temple and it was commenced 
by Padmap&la and consequently the deity was named Pad- 
manatha. The Kachhwahas seem to be Vaisbnavas from this 
king, a peculiarity which still distinguishes them. There is 
some misconception about the origin of the above mentioned 
name S&sabahu given to these two temples on the Gwalior fort. 
We think that the name merely means the larger and smaller 
temples. The Gwalior Gazetteer derives the name from Saha- 
srab&hn which is not tenable not being a usual name of Vishnnu 
or Siva. The lesser Sasabahu temple which is like the bigger 
one was built in 1108 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 201). 

Gaurishankar mentions the following kings after Mahip&la 
with dates ( Tod p 373 ): son Tribhuvanap&la ( named Madhusu- 
danap&la in the Gwalior Gazetteer) with date 1104 A. D, his 
son Vijayap&la date 1133, bis son Surap&la date 1155 and his 
heir-apparent Anangap&la. His successor must have been 
Solankhap&la who was invested in the fort by Shihabuddin 
Ghari in 1196 A. D. But the Gwalior Gazetteer states that 
theParih&ras took the fort from the Kachhwahas in 1129. In 
this view, Solankhap&la must have been a Parih&ra. It appears 
38 
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that the fort was surrendered formally to Kutubuddin. But the 
"Gwaliornftma published by Prince Balwantrao Bhyyasaheb 
Scindia states that the Pariharas took possession of he fort 
again and.they were dislodged by Altamash as will be related 
later on. The KachhapaghStas must have left the place 
as too near Delhi and receded to a more distant place or gone 
back to Narwar. 

A branch family of this line ruled at Dubhkund seventy-six 
miles south-west of Gwalior and two inscriptions of these have 
been found (I. A. XIV p. 10 and E. I II p. 293). These inscrip¬ 
tions give very interesting information. The first king men¬ 
tioned is YuvarSja and his son was Arjuna who is said to have 
himself killed with an arrow, Rajyapala PratihSra king of 
Kanauj when attacked by a Rajput confederacy headed by the 
Chandella king Ganda assisted by the Gwalior KachhapaghSta 
king. His son was Abhimanyu whose skill in horsemanship 
and archery was extolled even by Bhoja king of Malwa.* His 
son was Vijayapala whose date is 1044 and his son. was 
Vikramasinha dated 1088. This family must have been a 
feudatory of the Gwalior kings who were practically independent 
though acknowledging nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas. 

The name of the family Kachhapagh&ta is also given in 
inscriptions as KachhapSri and is undoubtedly the original 
form of the modern name Kachhwaha which is clearly derivable 
from it according to the rules of Prakrit transformation. What 
the name means it is difficult to state and we have already 
said that names arise in various ways. Whatever the origin, 
the Kachhwaha clan was always acknowledged as among the 
best Rajput families, being the first named in the list of 36 
royal clans enumerated by Chand and as their rise precedes 
the rise of the Gahadavalas in whose time the list was first 
probably made, their mention first was natural especially as 
they were entrusted with the command of the army assembled, 
to punish the apostate PratihSra king of Kanauj, as stated above. 


a Dubhkund Insc. E. I. III. 



NOTE—HARAP RASH AD SHASTRl'S WRONG VIEW ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OF THE EACHHWAHAS. 

It is indued a pity that we have to write a special note in this volume 
also to refute the wrong view of a great Indian pandit as we had to write 
a note in the previous volume on Sir Vinoant Smith's wrong view about the 
Cbandeilas. In hie Report for Search of Bardio Cbronioles (1913) M. M. 
Haraprashad Shastri writes “ The Kaohhwahas olaim dement from EuSa 
son of HSma and say that they oame from Narwar whioh is a oountry of 
hunters ( Nishilda) and anciently there was a race oalloi KachhapaghSta, 
•who are probably represented by the mcdern Etohhawas, who are an 
untouchable race; but their rulers seem to have become Eshatriyas at 
some period”. This is the most lamentable instanoe we have of wrong 
previous bias having misled even our pandits into drawing the most 
amazingly illogical inferences. We have aiready said many times that 
the bias of most Earopean and a few Indian scholars is to look upon 
Eshatriya elans as doveloped out of aborigines and even untouohables or 
foreigners. The above is a very striking instanoe of bow most illogioal 
and absurd inferences are drawn through this bias. 

In the first place Narwar is not a oountry of NishSdasbut Nishadhas and 
Nala the famous Naishadha king ruled here. Secondly, beoaute there are 
untouchable people there, at present n imed Eaohhawas, therefore it does 
not follow that they are the modern representatives of the Kaohhwaha 
people named KaohbapaghStas. The Eaohhawas are not the only people 
now in Narwar Diitriot, nor is EaohhawSha the same as Eaohhwa. Further 
even if Eachhwas are the predominant people there, it does nod follow, 
therefore, that their rulers must also be Kaohh was. This is the same fallaoy 
as led Sir Vincent Smith to argue that because the Cbandellas ruled among 
Goods, therefore they also were Goads. In faot, the trend of Indian 
history shows that Rajput adventurers going out of their original home, the 
middle land, fouaded kingdoms in distantoountries inhabited by Bbils,Gonds 
dre. Because BippSRSwal ruled in a oountry full of Bbiis, therefore it does 
not follow that he was also a Bail. Beoause the British rule among Bengalis 
therefore it does not follow that the British are Bengalis. In short, the 
EachhwShas ruling in a oountry mostly, inhabited by the modern untouoh- 
able Eachhwas does not make them originally Eaohhwas. 

Thirdly, even granting that the names are identical, we have still to 
pause before we put forward the inferense that the two people are identieal 
in race. Eaohhwahas may have taken this name from the country they 
ruled, just as we showed in our second volume that the Gurjara PratihSrai 
were so called, only beoause they ruled in ths Gurjara country, and on 
because they were themselves Gurjaras. Then again the Eaohhwas 
themselves may have taken their names from their rulers. Several 
instances may be cited to show such taking of a higher olass name by 
tome untouchable classes. The Chamars e. g., have suoh names as 
Chauhani among them. The Sondias of Malwa have Chauhans, ParamSras 
&o. among them. It is, therefore, necessary to pause before making suoh 
an inferenoe from identity of names with- respect to a clan of Eshatriyas 
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■which has elwsy* been considered one of the host among Rsjout clans and 
•hi name stands first in Ohai d’s list of 36 royal o'a s And in caste* 
ridden Ii dia is it possible that chiefs of untouchable i copies oould have riser, 
to this high status, withiut any striking brilliant service in the oauss ol 
re tgion ? Nothing is known about the supposed rulers among tbete 
untouchables, or of any great exploits which should raise them to suoh a 
high status. We cannot but onnclt de ■without expressing our surprize 
and soirow at such gratuitous aspersions thrown on a well-known Rajput- 
dan by such a learned Indian pandit.* Lastly it may be added that 
Kaotihwfiha is olear'y distinct from Kaihhwa, being the Prakrit form of 
Kachiapa» bSta. Thia word or its equivalent KaohhnpSri both used in in¬ 
scription* si ould suggest that the KachhwShae were the slayers, the 
enemies of Kachhwes, the aboriginal people or nntouohabies and not them¬ 
selves KacLhwas The origin < f tbo name KaohhapagbBta ie unknown an 
stated already;hut if there are Kaohhwaa about Narwar (>.f which or 
inquiry at Sbivapuri there Beema to be great doubt) who are untouchables, 
the origin of the name lecomea el- ar as the K ichhwShas ongt ally ruled 
in this part of the country unquestionably and it is called even now 
-Kachhwlhaghar i 


* We are constrained to State that on inquiry from the Gwalior state 
Narwar Shivapur revenue officer Mr. Bhalerao we find that there are no 
untouchable people named Kachhawas in or about Narwar. The whole 
argument of M. M. Haraprasfaad Shastri would then fall to tho ground. 
Bin source of imtormation must be inquired into. 




CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOMS 

It remains to give the history of the Himalayan kingdoms 
during this sub-period. These were the kingdoms of Kashmir, 
Champs, Nurpur, Kangra, Mandi and Suket and finally of 
Nepal; we have already given the history of each of these 
states down to the end of the Hindu period so far as it lias been, 
ascertained. We will, however, restate that portion of their 
history which falls in the sub-period treated of in this volume 
via. 10 )0-1200 A. D. with such additions and emendations as 
are necessary from recent information available from research 
publications, especially the Journals of the Panjab Historical 
Society. 

1. KASHMIR 

The kingdom of Kashmir at the beginning of this sub-period 
came under the Lohara dynasty after the death of the notorious 
queen Didda. She was the daughter of a king of Lohara and 
grand-daughter of B Ima, Shahi king of Kabul and she died 
in 1003 A. D. after a long reign both as regent of her sons and 
grandsons and latterly in her own name. Sangramarsjt her 
brother’s son, came to the throne of Kashmir by Did da’s selection 
after her and his descendants ruled over Kashmir throughout 
this sub-period. Tue rulers of this dynasty were all capable 
men and they were, therefore, able to save the kingdom of 
Kashmir from being swallowed up in that flood of Mahomadan 
conquest which submerged first the Panjab under Mahmud and 
later, Northern India under Shihabuddin Ghori. We have 
already given the history of this dynasty from the RajatsranginI 
down to 1148 A D. wherewith ends the work of Kalhapa and 
we give here the subsequent history from the supplementary 
work of Jonaraja. We may first recapitulate the former portion 
given in Vol I pp. 227- 232 with some further remarks. 

Sangriraaraja, as usual with founders of dynasties, was a 
wise and able ruler. He ruled from 1093 to I0i9. As we have 
already shown in this volume, Mahmud made two attempts 
♦S take the frontier stronghold of Kashmir but failed. Kashmir 
was «-sealed country and Mahmud could not break the seal. 
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When Sir V. Smith says that Kashmir was protected by its 
inaccessible mountains, he is right; though it does not appear, 
as Smith thinks, that Kashmir was defeated. We must, 
however vary our statement made in Vol. I. p. 228 that Kashmir 
was not invaded at all in the days of Sangrama and state that 
though attempt was twice made to invade Kashmir, it could not 
be entered. We have already described the defeat of the Hindus 
in the battle fought by Trilochanapala, Shahi king, in 1021 
A. D. with the aid of Kashmir troops sent by Sangrama both 
in this volume and in Vcl. I. p. 227. Trilochanapala fled from 
place to place and probably his son Bhima also whose end 
is recorded in 1027. But his other sons or cousins Rudrapala 
and others remained in Kashmir under the protection of San¬ 
grama who was probably their relative. 

These Shahi princes gave valuable aid to Anantaraja the 
son and successor of Sangrama who ruled from 1029 to 1039 
A. D. In his reign a treacherous Kashmir Sardar brought 
into Kashmir an invasion by the Turks assisted by Daradas. 
By the valour of the Shahi princes and of Anantaraja himself 
this formidable force was utterly defeated and Kashmir was 
saved from being subjected to Moslem rule for 300 years. We 
have already described this battle in Vol. I (p. 228 ). 

Anantaraja and his queen SQryamatl daughter of a Trigarta 
king were a very religious pair who ruled justly and ably for 
a long time. In their old age they retired and placed their 
son Kalasa on the throne of Kashmir. They were ill-treated 
by this son and Ananta died in grief and his queen died a sati 
on his funeral pyre. Kalasa in other respects was a good 
ruler. His son Harsha rebelled against him but was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Kalasa died in 1073 A. D., he was 
succeeded by his second son Utkarsha. Harsha was, however, 
liked by the people. He was the most accomplished prince of 
his time, learned, fond of music and a patron of learned men. 
He may be compared to his namesake Harsha of Kanauj or to 
Bboja; but unlike both his end was miserable. His second 
brother Vijayamalla raised a rebellion in his favour against 
Utkarsha who was defeated and killed in battte in 1089. 
Harsha being liberated and placed on the throne by Vijayamalla 
ruled long from 1089 to 1101. In the latter part of his reign 
Vijayamalla by the instigation of unscrupulous courtiers 
rebelled against Harsha but was unsuccessful. Harsha there’- 
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after relentlessly persecuted his partisans and misrule and 
oppression so far increased that Uchchala, a collateral cousin, 
successed in leading a rebellion, and defeating Harsha took 
possession of the capital. Harsha’s queens burnt themselves in 
the palace while he himself took refuge in a Matha. His son 
Bhoja who had been expelled came into Kashmir to relieve him 
but was killed in a battle with Uchchala. Harsha, finding 
eyerything going adverse, rushed upon the soldiers who had 
surrounded the Matha and was killed. Thus ended the first 
branch of this Lohara dynasty which ruled Kashmir ably for 
about a hundred years (1003 to 1101). Uchchala ruled till 1 LI 1 
and his brother Sussala ruled after him till 1128, Sussala's son 
Jayasinha was ruling in 1148 A. D. when Kalhana finished his 
Rfijatarangini. These rulers were also able and good rulers, 
though various intrigues described by Kalhana went on as usual! 

The Lohara dynasty was a Rajput dynasty and thus in the 
11th and 12th centuries, as elsewhere in India, there were Rajput 
kings in Kashmir also. The preceding dynasty of Parvagupta 
was a Vaisya one while that which preceded it viz. that of 
Yataskara was a Brahmin dynasty. It may, however, be added 
that these two were also practically Kshatriya as they married 
into Kshatriya families and followed Kshatriya lifo. The 
Lohara ruling family is said to belong to the Bhatfci clan of 
Rajputs and hence the Kashmir kings were probably Bhattis. 

The Damaras in Kashmir were a turbulent local people who 
were always troublesome to the reigning king and helpful to 
rebels. “ King Harsha ordered a slaughter of these Damaras ; 
but they combined with two refugee princes and put an end to 
his life ” (Panjab H. S. Vol.‘ II p. 81). Thus it seems that 
Uchchala gained the throne with the usual help of powerfuL 
DAmaras. 

2. NEPAL. 

Nepal is the next large kingdom in the Himalayan region: 
whose history’’ in the first sub-period (600 to 800), we havo 
given in the first volume. In the second volume w» stated that 
in the second sub-period (800-1000) reigned in Nepal a Rajput 
kingly family which founded the Nepal era (885 A. D.) which is 
still in use in Nepal. In the third sub-period (1000-1200) the 
gam a family appears to have ruled in Napal unmolested by either 
Hindu or Mahomedan kings and we have found nothing parti¬ 
cular which may be recorded of these kings. We, therefore. 
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proceed to the minor kingdoms intervening between Kashmir 
end Nepal of which many important particulars have come to 
light in recent research. 

3. CHAMBA. 

We have already given in VoL 1 a short account of tire 
Chamba state which comes before us proceeding south-east from 
Kashmir. It was subordinate generally to Kashmir. This 
kingly line was founded about 620 A D. by Adivarman of the 
solar raoe (Vol. I p. 378), as Cunningham calculated. But later 
information from inscriptions on stone and copper read by Dr. 
V-ogel and published in Archaeological Survey Report, New 
Imp. Series Vol. XXXVi part I (1911) and summarised by Dr. 
Hutchinson in J. Panjab H S VoL II (pp. 75-80) shows that the 
state was founded by one Meruvarman of the solar race from 
Kalapa town in the Gangetic valley about 700 A D. The 
territory of the state gradually extended in the Rivi valley the 
capital being Brahmapura or Brahmor One of his descendants 
Sahilavarman (a household name in the state ) founded the pre¬ 
sent capital ChampA. His son Yugakaravarman recorded two 
copper-plate grants which are the oldest yet found. There are 
no dates given in Champa records except regnal years before 
A. D. 133 > when first the Sastra or Kaliyut-a era or the Vikrama 
era figure is given and these are recorded in Gipta characters 
generally and later on in S\rada and next Nagari characters. 
On paleeographic grounds these two records may be placed in 
the 10th century A D. From RajatarangiDl we know that 
Ananta (1029-1031) invaded Champa and conquered Sil ivarman. 
Asat vvarman visited Kashmir in the days of Kalasa in 1087 
A. D. his sister Bappika being Kalasa’s queen. Their son was 
the unfortunate H vrsha and Asala assisted him and his son 
Bhoja and Asata’s son Jasata assisted without avail Bliiksha- 
chara son of Bhoja in 1103 A. D. Jasata’s successor CJdayavar- 
man, however, assisted Sussala in 1121 A D. as Suss da had 
married two Cnamba princesses. The oivil war in Kashmir 
probably made CnambA independent (p. 79). 

We need not mention the names of the later kingB of 
Ohambfi upto 1200 D. But it may be stated that this family 
still rules in Chamba. This hill state was not troubled by 
Mahomedan invaders whether in the days of the Ghaznavide 
family of Mahmud or of Mnhammad Ghori or later Sultans 
deM to the days of Akbar. 
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The king6 are Kshatriy as of the solar race with Moshinfttva 
(YuvanSsva?) gotra and are called Rajas. There are local 
chiefs who came to the country earlier; they are called Ran**? 
(Raj&nakas of inscriptions) and earlier still came the Rajhis 
or Thakurs who now are probably a mixed race lower in rank 
than the R&nSs (‘Chanal Jetha Rathi Kanetha’). 

4. NURPUR. 

The kingdom of Nurpur is not an old Himalayan Btate. 
According to Nurpur tradition it was founded by a Tomara 
prince from Delhi He is said to have dispossessed a Pathan 
chief from Pathankot and from thence going into the hills he 
built a fort at Nurpur, the original name of which was Dhanar 
(Nurpur being a name given, it is said, by Nurjahan). Th» 
date of the founding of a kingdom at Pathankot is believed to 
be the middle of the 11th century. But the story seems impro¬ 
bable as Panjab was at this time under the strong rule of 
Ghazni and it is difficult to believe that any Rajput prince 
could have been allowed to dispossess a Pathan force irom 
Pathankot and found a kingdom. The story is, on the faoe of 
it, a name-legend based upon the name Pathankot. But the 
name Pathan here is really the Prakrit form of Pratishthtna 
and it seems to us that there was some Tomara king in Prati- 
shth&na in pre-Mahmud days and in consequence : of Mahmud's 
raids he removed into the hills and founded the kingdom of 
Dhaner. He built the fort of Nurpur (which is now in a ruin¬ 
ous condition) in a convenient strong place by the side of a 
river.. His family ruled in this part during the sub-period 
treated of in this volume and continues even to this day, the 
present chief being, however, not a ruling prince 

The gotra of these Pathania Rajputs is Atri which raises 
a doubt as to whether they are really Tomaraa They also call 
themselves PandirB or descendants of the P&ndavas, but the 
gotra of the P&ndavas as also of the Tomaras who are their 
modern representatives is Vaiy&ghrapadya. Perhaps the Pat- 
thanias changed their gotra when they came to Dhaner and 
adopted a new Purohita, according to the wrong dictum of 
Vijn&nesvara or they are really lunar race Kshatriyas but not 
Tomans. 

The Panjab Historical Society's Journal Yd. II (p. 17 X 
states that the original town of Pathankot was on the high- 
ground to the east of the old fort, the site of which is marked 
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by high mounds where old coins have been found. This shows 
that Pathankot is an ancient town and its ancient name must 
have been Pratishthtna. Two genealogical lists of the ruling 
family at Nurpur have been available differing in many details. 
Cunningham gave 1095 A. D. as the date of the founding of 
the Nurpur family and JyethpSla, the founder, is said to have 
been a younger brother of a king of Delhi. A remark in the 
genealogy against Jaspala states that he was 15th from the 
founder and opposed Allauddin Khilji (1295-1315 ). This takes 
Jyethpala to about 1000 A. D. by the average of 20 years and it 
is extremely probable that these Tomaras did not come from 
Delhi which was not in existence at that time but from the plains 
of the Panjab itself, through the stress of Mahmud’s invasions 
and took possession first of Pratishthans already existing and 
from thence moved into the hills to Nurpur alias Dhaner. 

NOTE—THE FORT OF NURPUR AND ITS TEMPLES. 

The rained fort of Dhaner or Nurpur is a very interesting fort near the 
town of Nurpur and the present Tahsil and hospital are buiit inaide the 
fort. There are many tanks in the fort •rhioh was thus well supplied with 
water. There is a small temple well-preserved of MahSdeva; but the most 
interesting structure in this fort is the basement of an old temple the 
upper part of which is gone, which has been recently excavated from debris. 
The basement is well-preserved and there oan be seen very beautiful 
figures oarved in atone, depicting soenes in the PurSpas and also of men, 
elephants, horses, camels, cows as they moved in the actual social life of 
mediaeval Hindu period. The figures are true to nature and prove the 
great art of the carvers. These carvings are as beautiful, if not more, as 
the oarvings on the pillars used in the Kutub mosque at Delhi. This 
temple appears to have been a Vishiju temple. The beads of the figures 
have all been ohiselled off by Mahomedan idol-breakers. 

At some distance from this old temple there is a new temple, probably 
built in Akbar’s days, wherein is to be seen a fine blaok statue of Mural!* 
dhara (Krishpa sounding his pipe). The idol is placed in the upper storey 
which is quite unusual. In the hall underneath and also on the second 
storey there are paintings on the walls of scanas from Krishna's early life 
whioh are very ereditaMe and whioh give an idea of the drees, the orna¬ 
ments and the social life of the people in Akbar's days at Nhrpw. 

5. MANDI AND SUKET. 

We have already given a short history at this hill ctafce in 
oar first volume (pp. 379 and 380) aud we give further parti¬ 
culars here from an article by Hutchinson and Vogel (J. Panjab 
VII pp. 1-4) with a few remarks of our own. This part of 
the Himalayan country including Kulu seems to have been an 
ancient kingdom, (he original people therein being Kunindas 
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or Kenets who still are the chief cultivators there. The country 
is visited by Tibetan Buddhists annually as they believe that 
the great Buddhist saint Padmasambhava resided at the Rawalsar 
lake in Mandi territory; the Hindus believe that Lomasa Kishi 
resided at this place. 

The ruling family of Mandi and Suket is a Ghandravansi 
Rajput family with Atri as its gotra. Their names end always 
in the suffix sena. This has given rise, as usual, to tho wrong 
tradition that they came from Bengal where Lakshmanasena of 
Lakhnauti was their last great king (1169-1198 ). This tradi¬ 
tion accepted by Sir L. Griffin in his book “ the Rajas of the 
Panjab ” was, however, disbelieved by Cunningham who placed 
the founding of the Suket family nearly five hundred years 
before 1200 A- D. and Hutchinson and Vogel accept his view 
in their article on several grounds. Further confirmation of 
this view may also be found in the fact that the epigraphic 
records of the Sena kings of Bengal clearly state that they were 
Eshatriyas come from Karnataka; while the Suket-Mandi 
tradition is that their ancestors first ruled in Indraprastha and 
from there they went to Bengal and founded Lakhnauti. Local 
traditions founded on names are often unhistorical and have 
to be given ut> and in the same way as we gave “up the tradition 
about PathSnias having driven Pathans from Pathankot.Awe 
have here to give up the tradition that the Mandi-Smcet Rajas 
with names ending in Sana came from Lakhnauti in Bengal 
after the fall of Lakshmanasena in 1198 A. D. 

We have, however, to accept* Vamsavalis as soma evidence, 
though not as reliable as inscriptions, and some history may be 
deduced out of Mandi Vam&valis. As already stated in 
Volume I p. 380, according to Cunningham, the founder of the 
Suket-Mandi family, Vlrasena, founded the state about 765 
A. D. Cunningham calculated this date from the fact that from 
Vlrasena to S&husena and B&husena under whom the state 
divided into two, Suket and Mandi, there were 10 generations 
and upto SamudraBena who recorded the Nirmand inscription 
there were 6 more. From Samudrasena to Ajbarsena whose 
date is fixed from a copper-plate inscription dated for the fint 
time in Vikrama era via. St. 1584 or A. D. 1527, there were 
11 more kings. Urns there were 27 generations from Nlrasena 
to Ajbarsena of 1527 A. D. and taking 30 years for each genera¬ 
tion we get for Vlrasena 1527 - 810 =717 A. D. and for Bthusena 
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who founded the Mandi state 1017 or 987. “ Roughly speaking 
we may take B&husena founding Mandi about 1000 A. D. and 
Samudrasena recording inscription at Nirmand about 1150 
A. D.” Hutchinson and Vogel think that even if we take 25 
years, average we shall have to take into consideration that 
some names might have dropped out of the VamsSvalis and 
hence we may accept the date assigned by Cunningham as 
fairly correct, especially as it tallies with the legend current in 
Chamba that the pregnant queen of a king of Chamba had 
taken refuge with a king in Suket and her son Moshan&sva 
was set up in GhambS by- this king. If we take 25 years 
average, we get for Vlrasena (1527-675 ) 852, for Bahusena 
(852 plus 250) 1102 and for Samudrasena (1102 plus 150) 1252 
A. D. In any case, Suket may be taken as founded not later 
than 800 A. D. and Mandi than 1100 A. D. Dr. Fleet does not 
believe that the Nirmand inscription of Samudrasena is dated 
in St. 1227 or 1170 A. D. as Cunningham thought. The date 
given in that inscription is only 6 which may belong to the 
S&stra era and on pornographic grounds the inscription cannot 
be later than the 7th century, A. D. This difficulty, however, 
need not disturb the dates above given for the founding of Mandi 
and Suket, as Samudrasena of the Nirmand inscription can be 
treated as a king different from the Samudrasena of the Vamsa- 
valis which really appears to be the case from the difference of 
the names of his immediate ancestors given in the inscription 
and in the Vams&vaiis. 

If we take the date of the founding of Mandi as 1000 A.' D. 
or even 1100 A. D. it is possible to explain that the kingdom was 
founded by Sena Rajputs during invasions of Mahomedans 
into the Panjab under Mahmud or later. The story that it was 
founded by Bahusena, brother of Sahusena with whom he dis¬ 
agreed is of the usual fashion wherein two brothers having 
names sounding like each other found two kingdoms and may 
be disbelieved. Suket is, however, an older kingdom and was 
founded about 800 A. D. (It is a strange revelation that while 
Kangra Katooh Rajputs marry with the Suket family they do 
not marry with the Mandi family though of the same olan, as 
the Maharaja of Guler informed us). 

We are not concerned with the history of Mandi or of 
Suket later than 1200 A. D. It seems that this family of Rajput 
hill princes remained undisturbed by Mahometan invasions 
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for a long time. They appear to have been independent of 
Kashmir also during this and the preceding sub-periods 
(800 to 1800). 

6. KASHTAWAR. 

The small hill state of Kfishthavata (modern Kashtawar 
was ruled during this period by a Rajput family which was 
a dependent of Kashmir, as the name of a king UttamarSja of 
K&shthavata appears among thy names of those eight feuda¬ 
tories who attended on Kalasa kjing of Kashmir in 1087 A. D. 
(See Vol. I p. 236). It may be noted that Suket and Mandi kings 
are not mentioned therein. From the article of Hutchinson 
and Vogel in J. Panjab H. S. Vol. IV (p. 29-41) on the history of 
the Kashtawar state, the princes of Kashtawar appear to belong 
to the family of Suket and Mandi and also believe that they 
came from Gaur. Their jiames also end mostly in the suffix sena. 
This tradition, as stated already, is wrong being based on the 
name-ending sena only. The king Uttamaraja mentioned as 
ruling in 1080 A. D. however, did not belong to this family as 
his name does not appear in the Vam&vali of Kashtawar 
supplied by the modern representative who is a Mahomedan 
convert Rajput It seems to us that the first king Kahnap&la 
who was sprung from the Suket family came to this part later 
and conquered it about 1200 A. D. or thereafter. We are not 
concerned with the history of this family in later and Mogul 
times though it is given in detail by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the article above referred to. This state is now a part of 
Kashmir, having been conquered by the Sikhs in the days of 
Banjitsing. The family was a Chandravamsi family with 
Atari as its gotra, being of the same dan as the Suket family. 
To what clan Uttamaraja’s family belonged which ruled during 
our sub-period, there is no material to determine. 

7. VALLAFUR (JSALOB) OB BA80HLI 

This was another hill state subordinate to Kashmir the 
Baja of which was among those who attended on king Kalasa- 
in 1089 A. D. as stated above. The hMpry of this family 
down to the present day is given by Hutchirtaon and Vogel in 
J. Panjab H. S. VoL IIx(pp. 77-98) and we give the following few 
facts from this interesting article relating to . our period. The 
family claimed to be desoendsd from the P&udavas and they 
believe that they came from Allahabad to Almota, from there to 
Hardwar and from there Into the hills via Suket. This had ition 
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may be accepted as descendants of the PSndayas last ruled at 
Kausimbi and their greatest tcingiji historic times was Udayana 
well-known from the Kath&sarits&gara who with his minister 
Yangandhariyana ruled in KauSimbi. The Rajas are therefore 
Chandrabansi; their gotra has not been ascertained; though 
the main branch is now extinct, there are many collateral 
descendants known as Baloria Rajputs. The kingdom was 
founded hy one Bhogapila long before 900 A. D. and the 
ancient capital was Vallipura or Balor. The names of the 
kings usually end in pftla. TrailokyapSla ruled in the first 
half of the 11th century and his son was Tunga and grandson 
Kalasa. This king is mentioned in the RajataranginI as 
visiting Kashmir to attend on Kalasa the Kashmir king, 
Padmaka and his son Ananda are other names of VallSpur 
kings mentioned in the TaranginI but^ they are not found in 
the Vamt&vali of Baloria kings. They assisted Bikshichira, 
grandson of Harsha, to regain the throne of Kashmir seized by 
Uchchala and Sussala, being his relatives. But they failed 
and eventually went over to the latter. Jayasinha is said to 
have deposed another king of Balor; but apparently the later 
kings became independent. Their names down to 1200 A. D. 
need not be given as we know nothing about them beyond 
their names. 

8. EOT KANGRA. 

The kingdom of J&landara has been noticed already in 
Vol. I pp. 383-84, as subsisting from the most ancient times 
of Mah&bhSrata days when Susarman the first known ancestor 
of the Katoch kings fought on the side of the Kauravas. His 
descendant in the direct line at present is the Maharaja Sir 
Jaichand of Lambagraon, Kangfi District; a Rajput chief of 
great learning and influence among the Rajputs of Eastern 
Himalayas. Who the king of Trigarta which then included 
J&landhara in the plains and Kang fa in the hills was at the 
tima of Mahmud has not yet been ascertained from him. We 
have already stated that the king must have been a dependent 
ally of Anandap&la, king of Kabul and the Panjab, and must 
have fought in his last battle with Mahmud. The Hindus were 
defeated and probably Mahmud suddenly made a raid on Kot 
Kangri before the king could come back. The fart fell though 
defended for a time by the garrison and it was seised with 
all the immense treasure kept therein. As stated in the note on 
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Kot Kangra already given, the fort was impregnable and £ence 
it was made the depository of treasure by Hindu kings. From 
the account given by Utbi, a contemporary historian of Mah¬ 
mud, it appears that the garrison lost heart on seeing the 
immense force which invested the fort and capitulated soon 
without much resistance. They were, we think, a mercenary 
force and not a band of gallant defenders fighting for national 
independence. For Utbi states “ They capitulated and con¬ 
sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan. Then they 
opened the gate and humbly offered their services ” (Utbi 
i>. 341). Thus the impregnable fort with its immense riches 
fell into the hands of Mahmud who permanently occupied 
it and kept trusty guards there, when he retired. It appears 
that the Trigarta kings lost their kingdom in the plains hence¬ 
forward, and they must have further retired into the hills. 
They, however, took back the fort, it is said, in 1044 A. D. at the 
suggestion of the kings of Delhi after a seige of 4 months.- 
Utbi does not relate the throwing down of any temple or the 
destruction of any idol at Kangra Kot as other historians do. 
But it is nowhere stated of what deity the idol was. Brom 
inquiries at Kangra it appears to us that there was a famous 
temple of Devi Ambika there, distinct, of course, from the 
Devi of Jw&lamukhi which is about 20 miles distant from Kot 
Kangra. The Devi idol must have been, as already stated, 
destroyed by Mahmud and it was replaced by the Kangra king 
when he retook the fort. 

The later history of Kangra kings upto 1200 A. D., the 
end of our period, is soon told. Kalbana mentions king 
Indrachandra in 1040 A. D. and he must be the king who took 
the fort back. We do not find any mention of any later king 
in Kangra except for a reference to a king of Trigarta defeated 
by the Turks in Jonaraja’s R&jataranginl. He fled to Kashmir 
and with the help of Jayasinha about 1150 A. D. retook his 
kingdom after defeating the Turkish invader It is not 
necessary to give mere names of kings from the VamsSvali of 
Katoch kings which is undoubtedly one of the most reliable 
Vamasival^s in the Himalayan states down to the end of our 
period, as nothing particular can be related about these kings. 
We have already given a description of the fort of Kangra and 
Its temples in chapter X Book VI. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


RAI PITHAURA, THE LAST HINDU HERO-EMPEROR. 

The history of the life of this last Hindu chivalrous emperor 
of India has been given in great detail in the RSsS supposed to 
be composed by Chand Bh&t, a contemporary of PrithvirSj. 
Bub as the present RSsS has nearly wholly transformed the 
probable original nucleus and as many events and statements 
given therein have been proved untrue from trustworthy records, 
it is difficult to determine which part of its account is true. 
There are two historical poems, however, which will assist us, 
first, the PrithvIr&ja-Vijaya-kavya composed by a Kashmiri courts 
poet of Prithviraj himself, first brought to notice by Buhler and 
later by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer (J. R. A. S. 1913 ) and 
second, HammlrkSvya published by J. S. Kirtane. The first is, 
however, incomplete and does not come down to the close of 
PrithvirSja’s career; while the second devotes itself more to the 
glory of Hammlra a descendant of PrithvirSj. We will try to 
construct an account of the life of this hero from all these 
sources, using the RSsS account so far as it is probable and 
unoontradicted. 

In an inscription of Prithviraj himself found at Madanapur 
and recorded by him in 1182 A. D, after defeating Paramardi* 
deva Chandella, we are told that PrithvirSj was son of Somei- 
vara and grandson of Arnarija. Unfortunately, though the 
practice of inscriptions often is, the names of the mother of Prithi- 
rSj and Sometvara are not given. The RSa& makes a daughter 
of AnangapSla of Delhi, mother of PrithvirSj; but the Hammlra 
k&vya and PrithvirSja-Vijaya state that he was born of a Cbedi 
Haihaya princess named KaipQradevi, which of course is the 
more reliable statement. PrithvirSj according to the RSsS was 
bam in Ananda St 1115 or A. D. 1149 and when he died he was 
43 years did, which gives correctly the yean of his death via 
1192 A. D. Tod gives the date of Prithvirtja’s birth as St 1215 
car A. D. 1158 which makes his age at the time of his last battle, 
34 years. Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Cjha thinks that the 
date ought to be St 1225 or A. D. 1188 which would make him 
24 yean did at file time of his death, which Booms incredible. 

From the Bijolia inscription (J. A. 8. Bengal LV part 1PP- 
31-40 ) we are oeztain that Vbaladeva or Vlgraha HI conquered 
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Delhi and this event from Vbala's inscription on the Siwalik 
pillar at Delhi the exact date of which is 9th April 1164 
(Kielhorn L A. XIX p. 218) must have happened sometime 
about December 1163. The Bijolia inscription mentions 
Prithvirija II as ruling after Vlsala and making a grant to a 
Jain temple and after him Some&vara as ruling and also 
making another grant to another Jain temple. The date of this. 
Bijolia inscription is 1170 A D. We have two inscriptions of 
Prithvlbhata or Prithviraj II dated 1167 and 1169 (E L VIII 
Kielhorn). Thus we are certain that he came to the throne 
some time between 1164 and 1167 and ruled till the end of 
1169, when Sometvara succeeded him. How long he ruled 
after 1170 is not clear. Qaurishanker thinks that he ruled till 
St. 1236 or 1179 A D.; and at that time Prithviraj was a 
minor, the government being carried on by his mother duripg 
his minority aocording to the Prithvlraja-Vijaya K&vya. But 
in 1182 he was grown up and powerful enough to defeat 
Paramardideva. If we take him 21 years old at this time then 
his birth would be about 1161 A D. and his age would be 18 at 
the time of Somesvara’s death in 1179 which would not 
make him a Minor for a Hindu prince and this would 
contradict Prithvir&ja-Vijaya. It is, therefore, probable that 
Somesvara did not rule so late as 1179 A. D. but ruled till 
about 1175 A D. We thus have four uncertain dates for the 
birth of Prithvir&j vis. (1) 1149 A. D., Vaislkha Badi 2 (May ) 
according to the Rial (2) Prithviraj. Vijaya gives the following 
date and positions of planetB viz: Jyestha Badi 12, being after 
the end of bright Vais&kha and Mars in Capricorn, Saturn in 
Aquarius, Jupiter in Pisces, Sun in Aries, Moon in Taurus and 
Mercury in Jemini, (this gives no clue to the year of his birth )* 
(3) 1158 according to Tod and (4) 1168 according to Gauri- 
shanker. Somesvara at the time of the birth of Prithviraj was- 
not king. It is related that during the rule of his brother 
Vigraba III he resided at the court of Jayasinha Sidharaja of 


* For the curious we may state that the horowope of Prithvirija 
according to the Biel is different from the one which results from the 
Positions given above. But even these are imaginary as it is impossible 
that on Jyestha Badi 11 the sun can be in Aries and the moon in Taurus. 
The Blag date of birth ic 6aka 1071 Vaishlkha Vadya 1 (A D. 1149); and. 
the Vijaya date is Jyashtha Vadya 19 ( Purnimanta month); this miii 
®sy he believed though the year may be unetrtain taken to be 1159 A V; 
or Sake 1081. 

40 
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Anhilwad whose daughter K&nchanadevi was his mother. He 
came to Ajmer on the death of Prithviraj II. And he ruled there 
for some years, as is also proved by his copper coins found. 
The place of Frithvir&ja's birth is given by the Rasa as Delhi; 
but it must have been Anhilwad or Tripur the capital of the 
Ghedis, the former being mentioned by Prithviraj-Vijaya 
(J.R. AS. 9913 p.276). 

Having discussed the date as also the place of birth of 
Prithviraj we will go on to speak of his marriages. He must 
have been certainly a precocious boy and according to the 
Rajput fashion of the day and indeed Hindu practice generally 
of the time, he must have married early. The Rasa mentions 
many queens of his; but the first and notable of them was 
Inchhinl daughter of Jaita Paramara of Abu. The Rasa story 
of this marriage is however, absurd. An elder daughter of the 
Paramara chief of Abu was married to Chaulukya king Bhlma; 
who, learning of the great beauty of her younger sister, insisted 
on marrying that princess also. Her father, however, gave her 
in marriage to Prithviraj. The kingdom of Abu was invaded in 
consequence by Bhlma. Prithviraj moved against Bhlma who, 
thereupon, incited Shihabuddin to attack jPrithviraja from the 
north while he himself attacked him from the south. Prithviraj 
and his general KaimKsa, however, defeated them severally; 
Shihabuddin being even captured. (The Rasa, by an amazing 
exaggeration, makes Prithviraj capture Shihabuddin several 
times releasing him each time through generosity). The story 
seems improbable, though we may believe that Prithviraj was 
married to Inchhinl a Paramara princess and that he had a 
fight with Bhola Bhlma of Gujarat for some reason in which 
the latter was defeated. 

We need not describe the other queens of Pritimraj men¬ 
tioned by the Rasa; but we must notice his last queen vis: 
Sanyogita daughter; of Jaichand Gahadavala king of Kanauj. 
The Rasa makes a most poetical story of this marriage. It 
represents Jaichand holding a svayamvara of his daughter and 
Prithviraj being his enemy was pot only not invited, but in 
derision, an image of his in the dress of a Bhaldar or macebearer 
was placed at the entranoe of the marriage hall. Sanyogita who 
had already been married to Prithviraj in a dream by the god 
Kali threw the garland of marriage round the neck of his image. 
The chivalrous Prithviraj seised the princess and carried her off, 
fighting through the army of Jaichand. This story is too enchanting 
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to be true; but it is difficult to reject it altogether as some do and 
we believe that Prithviraj to whom Sanyogita must have com¬ 
municated her love like Juliet, by a sudden raid on Kananj 
must have carried her off, Svayamvaras were obsolete at this 
time, though described by Chand in the Rasa and by Bilhana In 
Vikram&nkacharitra, a little earlier (1125 A. D.). This love 
story has, however, immortalised the name of Prithviraj as much 
as his defeat of Shihabuddin Ghori. Sir Vincent Smith places 
this marriage in 1175 A. D. following probably the Rasa (E.H.I. 
p. 387 3rd Ed.); but if we believe that Prithviraj was born in 
1158 according to Tod, he would be only 17 years old in 1175 
A. D.; (according to the Rasa he would be 26 years old) and 
■further the fall of Prithviraj would come 17 years after this 
marriage. But the Rasa represents the fall as coming soon 
after the marriage and it is probable, therefore, that this event 
happened at least 10 years later L a about 1185 A. D. which date 
indeed, we find, is given in the Rasa and not 1175 A. D. 

We need not mention the many incidents in the life of 
Prithviraj described by the Rasa such as the destruction of 
Kaim&sa, his most able minister and general. It is sufficient 
.if we mention the probable wars which Prithviraj must have 
waged beside his war with Mahomedans. The most important 
and powerful kingdoms in Northern India then were thcfee of 
Gujarat, Bundelkhand and PAnchala or Eanauj, ruled by 
Ghalukyas, Chandellas and Gahadavalas. And the kings in 
these at this time were also able and powerful viz. Bhlma, 
Paramardideva and Jaichand. With each one of them Pri¬ 
thviraj fought and established his superiority over them. Each 
of these wars is full of chivalrous incidents which it would 
be out of place here to detail, such as the story, of Alha and 
Udhalha of the BanSphara clan, two heroes who had been 
driven away by Paramardideva but who by the entreaty of 
their mother and for the sake of their mother-land came back 
to Mahoba to fight with Prithviraj when he attacked it and 
died fighting with him. The whole poem of Chand is full of 
such daring incidents, so dear to the chivalrous Rajputs and 
thus deserves the vast popularity it enjoys in Rajputana. The 
historian, however, is unable to accept these stories as historical 
in the absence of corroborating epigraphic or other reliable 
evidence. The war with Paramardideva was waged in 1182 
A. D. and the latter was conquered; as appears from Prithvi- 
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rftja’s inscription recorded at Madanpura in Chandella territory 
already mentioned. 

The summary of Prithvlrljo-V ijaya-K*vya given by Mr. 
Harbilas Sards in J. R. A. 8. 1913 oontains no details either 
about Frithvir&ja’s marriages or his wars. It mentions two 
ministers Kadambavtaa and Bhuvanika-Malla who were great 
warriors; but even their achievements are not mentioned. 
However it introduces at the end a messenger from Gujarat 
announcing its victory over Shihabnddin. This was after 
FtithvMja was major and himself ruling. The battle as stated 
in Gujarat history was fought in 1179 A. D. and Prithvirfja 
appeara then to have been major at this date. His minority 
must have lasted for a short time only. 

On the disastrous results of these wars with the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms we will Bpeak later on; but they established 
the fame of Frithvlr&jaandhehas rightly been called emperor 
of Northern India. He was king of Ajmer and Delhi and 
emperor or Ghakravartin of Northern India (like George V, 
king of England and Emperor of India). This position of a- 
chakravartin was the bone of contention among Rajput kings : 
and each powerful king tried to assert it; even the kings of 
Konkan, as we have seen, called themselves Konkana-Chakra- 
vartin. The competitor of Prithvirftj to Imperial dignity was 
Jaichand of Kanauj whose grand-father Govindachandra was 
really emperor over the hole of Northern India; that position was 
. wrested from his son by Vlsaladeva in about 1160 A. D. and 
the conquest and annexation of Delhi added to the power of the 
Chanhana. This contest between Prithvlrija and Jaichand 
weakened their power to resist the Mahomedans under Ghori. 
How it finally led to the conquest of both, we go on to describe. 



50TB:—1 RASA DATES IN FRITHVIRIJA’S LIFE. 

The RtsI gives flee dates of events In the life of Prithvlrlj (Benares 
Edn. of the Rial p. 140). vie. 


1 

Birth 

1115 Anand St. *>1149 A. D. 

= 1805 V.E 

8 

Adoption at Delhi. 

118* M 

=1156 ,, 

=1118 „ 

8 

Fight with Kaimlsa. 

1140 „ 

-1174 „ 

=1881 „ 

4 

Kanauj expedition 

1157 .. 

-1185 „ 

=1848 „ 

S 

Final fight and death. 

1158 ., 

—1198 „ 

= 1840 „ 


NOTE—8 THE OLD DELHI OF PRITHVlRAJA. 

From “ the Seven Cities of Delhi" of Gordon and from anolent Maho¬ 
medan aooonnte and Indian record«, ai well as from a personal inspecption 
of the loeality, anidea may be formed and given of the old olty of Delhi 
ruled by PrithvirKja. Indrapraetha appears, from Mahomedan reoorda, to 
have ozisted separately in the time of Katubnddln and at a dlstaaoe from 
the Delhi of Prithvfrija. Thiels probably the same piaoe whiohis now 
known an Indrapat. To the south-west of it, at a distanoe of abont two 
miles, AnangapSla Tomara built a fort called even then Laikot, and 
founded a oity whioh may be the same as the modern email town of 
MehraulL This Laikot is the same piaoe as where now stands Kutubuddin’e 
-mosque; the anolent iron pillar, believed to have been brought from 
Mathura and set up by AnangapSla, being in the centre of the court-yard 
of this mosque. At present the western wall of the Kutnb masque is not 
standing. In AnangapSla'e fort, there must have been many Jain and 
Hindu temples. These were thrown down by Kutubuddin and their beauti¬ 
fully oarved pillars were utilised by him for building the four sides of the 
oourt-yard of the mosque. That Kutubuddin preserved the oarvings of these 
pillars and allowed the iron pillar to stand where it was set up, shows the 
greatness of that first Mahomedan Indian emperor. “ How the iron pillar 
(dating probably from the Sth oentury A. CL) so long remains without 
rusting is a thing whioh manufaetnrers of the present day long to explain. 
It it a single shaft about 17 tone in weight. It was originally raised to 
Vishnu (by a king named Chandra as an inscription on it states ) and 
probably had a Garuda upon it." "All honour is dne to Kutubuddin for 
leaving it in front of the mosque (and taking it in the oentre of its eourfc- 
yard while the Moslem oonquerors of Rhodee sold the Colossus there to a 
Jew for the brass," (Fergusson). "There are pillars of Jain temples of 
the same order as those on Mt. Abu*’—{ Feignsson) but "there are others 
of Hindu temples with oarvings showing oow and call and Krishna and 
his mother" (Fanshawe). There can be distlnotly seen the head of Klrti- 
mukha with rows of tooth clearly markable, who is a well-known servant 
of Siva. The fort of AnaigapBle was extensive enough spparently to 
contain many palaees and temples. 
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KSTAHC HAS TINAPUft 

This fort and oity of Dolhl *u founded by Anangapgla Tomara la 
about 10M ▲. D. in whioh year the pillar wa* nt up there according to aa 
jhuaription on the pillar iteelf. A hundred years later the ChKhamKoas 
conquered it and annexed the Tomara hingdom. Frlthrirgja is said to 
hare extended the eity and built a wall round it, "The wall of Frithvlrlja 
ean be traced round the Kutub mosque.” There ie etlll a portion of the 
wall standing, with bastioa>towers, to the west of the mosque at a distance 
of some two furlongs, which may be the wall of a city or another oiiaum-; 
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vallatlng wall of ths fort itself. We hare to imagine a ground fort round 
about the prefent Kutnb Miner "rising like a mountain’* (Taj-nl-Ma’sir). 

The name of the new city and the fort appears to be really DhillikX, a 
new name given by the Tomaras so far as we oan see. The name in this 
form is used in two inscriptions already quoted, vl*. t the BIJolia inscription 
dated St. 1126 or 1169 A. D. and tbs weU inscription of 1S36 A. D. 
whloh distinctly states that the oity was founded by the Tomaras and 
subsequently ruled by the OhShamSnas. Thus the name Delhi goes baok 
to about 1050 A. D. What the name means is not clear as the original 
form DhlllikS is diffloult to be converted into its Sanskrit equivalent. It 
is a Prakrit word meaning loose as the modem vernacular word means, 
and there may be some truth in the legend usually mentioned about, 
the city's neme. 



CHAPTER XX 


8HIHABUDDIN OHORI AND HIS CONFLICT 
WITH PRITHVfRAJ. 

Panjab fell before Mahmud, Turkish king of Ghazni; 
Northern India fell before Shihabuddin, Afghan king of Ghor. It 
is, therefore necessary to give a short account of this king 
before we proceed to narrate the history of thefall of the Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India, in the same way as we gave an 
aooount of the rise of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, before 
we gave the history of the downfall of the Panjab. 

Ghor is a mountainous territory to the northwest of Ghazni 
peopled by Afghans and the king and people of Ghor were 
originally Hindus, as elsewhere in Afghanistan. They were 
converted to Mahomedanism before and during the days of 
Mahmud of Ghazni The kings of Ghor ruled in subordination 
to the Sultans of Ghazni for a long time, till in the time of 
Sultan Bahrain a quarrel arose between them. Bahrain 
unnecessarily first killed Eutubuddin Ghori and then his brother 
Saifuddin with the greatest possible indignity at Ghaani 
Allauddin, their brother, vowed vengeance and marched on 
Ghazni, when Bahram marched out-of Ghazni to oppose him 
with a formidable force, the chief arm of which was the elephant 
force. By the bravery of certain heroes, Allauddin was able to 
defeat the elephant force as also the army of Bahram who fled' 
leaving Ghazni to the tender mercies of Allauddin. A most 
terrible Vengeance was exacted by him from Ghazni which was 
plundered and burnt for seven days continuously. Bprery man 
that warfound there was slain and the women inn children 
were made slaves. He destroyed all the palaoes of the Mahmudi 
kings "which had no equals in the world.” After that he 
returned to Ghor with the remains of his brothers and he interred 
them in the tombs of their ancestors (Tabakat-i-Nasiri E. H 
p. 289). A terrible vengeance indeed on the people for (he fault 
of their king 1 Bahram fled to India but died on the way. 
Allauddin Ghori for this act of cruelty is properly called Jahtn- 
-eoe or burner of the world. After his dea th his son succeeded him 
and after the death of the latter within a short time Ghiyasuddin 
Muhammad bin Sam, his oousin, succeeded in Ferozkoh, the 
capital of Ghor. His brother Mues-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam 
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became king of Ohaani in 1172 A. D. The Gob Turks who held 
the possession of Ghasni for twelve years, the Mahmudi Saltan 
Ehusru having fled to India, were driven away by him. He 
ruled in behalf of his brother Ghiyasuddin and was virtually the 
master. He was an ambitious energetic king and naturally 
formed the design of conquering all the Indian territory of the 
Mahmudi Sultans of Ghazni and of conquering Hindustan itself. 
Muhammad Ghori was also called Shihabuddin or' flaming star 
of religion.' 

He first conquered Multan and the adjoining territory in 
1175; and in 1178 A. D. he led his army by way of Uchh and 
Multan against Naharwala. The Rai of Naharwala was a 
minor (the name Bhlma is wrongly given here by the Tabakat, 
it ought to have been Mular&ja as we have already seen in 
Gujarat history; he was, however, elder brother of Bhlma ) but 
the Rai had a large army and many elephants and the Sultan 
was defeated and compelled to retreat. 

In 1179 A. D. he took Peshawar and two years later he 
advanced against Lahore which was the capital of the Mahmudi 
Sultan Ehusru. The power of the Ghaznavides was on file 
decline and their glory was departing. Khursu Malek sent his 
son as hostage and an elephant as present and he was spared 
this time. Muhammad Ghori thereafter turned his attention 
towards Sind and conquered Debal and the surrounding country 
upto the sea. • In 1184 he again marched towards Lahore, 
ravaged the country, founded the town and fort of Sialkot and 
finally took Lahore. Khusru Malek could offer no resistance; 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sultan and was made a 
prisoner and he was subsequently sent to Ferozkoh the capital 
of Ghor and thence to a fort with his son in 1191 A. D. and 
there put to death about 1205 A. D. This conduct and fate of 
the last Ghaznavide Sultan reminds one of the similar conduct 
and fate of the Sultan of Bijapur before Aurangjeb. Muezuddin 
appointed a governor in Lahore, made the father of the author of 
the Tabakat EasHof the army of Hindustan, and then returned 
to Ghasni ( K II p. 295 ). Thus was substituted in the Paajab 
a ne^r dynasty of rulers in place of the effete old Mahmudi 
dynasty and a new ambitious powerful king came to file throne 
of Ghasni, who had the energy and ambition, though not the 
greatness of Mahmud and who fought with the Rajput kings nf 
Northern India aa neighbouring kings must always da 
41 
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HUB CONFLICT WITH PRITHVlRAJ. 

The important kingdom in his immediate neighbourhood 
was the kingdom of Ajmer and Delhi ruled by Prithviraj and 
the two emperors were equally matched in their personal 
capacities and the extent of their resources. The history of 
this conflict is differently told in the RSeS of Ghand and the 
Taj-ul-Ma*sir of Nizamuddin followed by the Tabakafc-i-Naairi 
Both sides exaggerate the meritB of their heroes ;, but historically 
considered, the account of the Taj and the Tabakat, written 
about 20 and 50 years respectively after the event, is more 
reliable than the almost fabulous account given in the RssS 
amplified to its present form nearly 300 years after PrithvJraja. 
We will, therefore, mainly follow the account of these 
Mahomedan writers and try to test it historically; though it 
may be regretted that the Taj is not more detailed and leas 
poetical, in fact it is not to be compared withthe well-known 
ohronicle of Mahmud by Utbi. 

We may first notice the extract from the Tabakat given by 
Elliot II ( p. 295). The first attack wad made by Muhammad 
Ghori who invaded Hindu territory and seized the fort of 
Sirhind and placed it under a Mahomedan governor. “ Rai 
Pithaura came up against the fort and the Sultan faced him at 
Narain. All the Rais of Hindustan were with the Rai Kola (a 
term of abuse).” Probably Prithvlrlija for this conflict, in 
order to nip this aggression by Mahomedans against Hindus, in 
the bud collected a confederate Hindu army and then advanced 
against the Sultan. But there is no corroborating-^dence 
from epigraphic records to prove this confederacy. “ In the 
fight, the Sultan seizing a lance , attacked Govindrai of Delhi 
who was riding an elephant, the Sultan being on horseback. 
The Sultan drove his lance into the mouth of Govindrai and 
knocked down two of his teeth. The Rai, however, by his blow 
wounded severely one arm of his adversary. The Sultan reined 
back his horse and turned aside. As the Sultan began to totter 
on his, horse, an intrepid young Afghan sprang upon the 
Sultan’s horse and supported him and took the horse safely 
away. But the army thinking the Sultan killed. gav% way 
and fled; and thus was inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
Mahomedans. " 

Whether this aooount is true and whether the defeat was 
not, in the usual fashion, due to superior numbers or superior 
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tactics or superior heroism, we need not discuss. One thing 
may be said, however, that the Mahomedans, even according to 
their account, like the Hindus, fled unbeaten beoause of the 
report of the death of their king. This is not strange. Eastern 
armies fight not for nations but for kings. The Mahomedans 
were no more fired by a national sentiment than the Hindus: 
and the substitute of a religious for a national sentiment was 
equal on both the sides. Certain it is that in this battle, Shiha- 
buddin Ghori was signally defeated (1191 A. D.). 

The tradition among the Hindus is, as recorded in the 
Rasa, that the Sultan was captured. The story of Dhlra Pun- 
dJra given in the Rasa is clearly fictitious; but it is possible 
that when Govindrai (who is not mentioned in the Rasa at all 
and who is represented as killed in the next conflict with Pri- 
thvlraj) inflicted a severe wound on the Sultan and he began 
to totter on his horse, he may have been seized by Pundir ami 
finally captured. The Sultan was allowed to return by Prith- 
viraj after a ransom of 30 elephants and five hundred homes 
was taken from him. This much may be historically true. 
The Taj does not mention this defeat at all but discreetly 
begins with the Sultan’s next advance against PrithvlrAjs, It 
is, of course, entirely unbelievable as alleged by the RSsa tnat 
the Sultan was many times captured in battle and at each time 
released and sent back by PrithvIrSja. This is the usual redu¬ 
plication of events noticeable from the story of Krishna in the 
Puranas down to the story of Munja by the chroniclers who is 
supposed to have six times defeated and captured Taila Chalu 
kya of Kalyan (see Vol. II p. 120). But an exaggearation like 
this generally has some truth behind it' and we may believe 
that Shihabuddin was captured in this battle and released on 
ransom just as Jaipal was released by Mahmud after bis first 
defeat on a similar ransom. 4 

Whatever be the reality of this incident, the fact that the 
Sultan was defeated in this battle is accepted on both sides. 
The place of this battle is given as Narain which, in the origi¬ 
nal, must be Tarain. The scene is said to be on the Sarsuti but 
Cunningham thinks that the exact site was on the banks of the 
Raukshi river, four miles south of Tirauri and ten miles to the 

*BlsI mention* guns ind even oanon In this battle which plainly indi¬ 
cates that the Rs*S aeeonnt wad written after Babar who first nsed guns 
id India in the 16th oentury. 
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north of Karnal. "Tirauri is also called Azimabad” (note 
Slliot II p. 295). The IjCarnil Gazetteer (1918) gives the latest 
information and states f(p. 10) that th9 battle was fought at 
Nardina a village in the Nai Wafi in the Nardak, 12 miles 
south of Thanesar and 3 miles from Taraori. 

The Tabakat proceeds to relate that when the Sultan retired, 
Prithvlrtja invested the fort of Sirhind for 13 months. If 
this is true it can not be believed that the Sultan was captured 
in battle and released. For one condition of such release would 
naturally have been the surrender of the fort which had been 
wrongly seized by the Sultan; and probably the fight would 
not have been continued or even renewed so soon. The Sultan 
according to the Tabakat made fresh preparations and returned 
to the fight with an overwhelming force. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’sir suppresses all this and begins with the 
statement that the Sultan sent a venerable reliable man to 
Ajmer calling upon Prithvlraja to accept Islam and subordina¬ 
tion to the Sultan; thus giving the affair a wholly religious 
aspect. It dope not seem to us that Muhammad Ghori's war 
upon India wbb from religious motives as that of Mahmud 
was, though Mahommedan writers naturally give it this form. 
The war was waged solely for aggression and extension of 
dominion as the more truly historical Tabakat describes. 

The Taj gives no details about this final conflict but merely 
says that the army of Islam was victorious and a hundred 
thousa^ Hindus swiftly “departed to the fire of hell.” The 
more truly historical Tabakat gives interesting details. Quot¬ 
ing an eye-witness who was in the army, it ^states that the 
army "erf Islam numbered a hundred and ttfeffly thousand 
horsemen clad in armour. The numbers on the Hindu side are 
not given. “Before the Sultan arrived, the fort had capitulated 
and the Hindu army was enoamped in the vicinity of Narain. ” 
It thus appears that the site of the second battle was nearly 
the same as before. The tactics adopted at this battle we 
described by the Tabakat as follows.— 

“The Sultan drew up his battle array, leaving his main 
body in the rear with the banners, canopies and elephant s. The 
light-armoured horsemen _ were made into four divisions of 
10,000 each and were directed to advance and to harass the 
enemy, on the right, on the left, in tile front and in the rear. 
Whan the enemy oolleoted his farose to attack, flay were to 
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support each other and to charge at full speed. By these tac¬ 
tics the enemy was worsted, the Almighty gave us the victory 
over them and they fled.” (p. 297). 

The manner of fighting adopted by the Mahomedans at 
this momentous battle as described above appears similar to 
that adopted by Mahmud in his battles with Jaipal and Ananda- 
pftla; frequent attacks by bodies of cavalry and a final attack 
by a reserve force, a measure also adopted by Ahmed Shah 
AbdalL How the Hindus fought cannot be stated as the des¬ 
criptions in the R&sa are imaginary and as the author copies 
the Mah&bhSrata in describing Vyuhas in the form of birds or 
animals, and the description is not from an eye-witness but 
from a poet who wrote centuries afterwards. But that the 
fighting was tough and the battle was severely contested 
appears clear from the single sentence of the Tabakat. "‘The 
Almighty gave us the victory ", There being no superiority of 
arms as at Assaye or at FlasBey, and there being no lack of 
heroism on the side of the Hindus, we may take it that the 
battle was not a walk over, as may perhaps be thought. It 
cannot be gainsaid that Prithvlr&ja fought most bravely in this 
final fight and that fate was against him at this time. The story 
of the Rasa that PrithvlrSja after his marriage with Sanyogit& 
gave himself up solely to pleasure and neglected -the army is 
probably fictitious. And this is doubly ti'ue when we remem¬ 
ber that Prithvlraja was not in Delhi as the RasS represents 
but in Ajmer. The importance of Delhi commences from Kutub- 
uddin. Those who wrote in later centuries, as even Firishta, 
could not resist the idea of bringing in Delhi, much less could 
the amplifier of the RasS and the whole story of the Rasa 
including the names of the fighters on both sides, notably of 
Samarasinha of Chitod has to be given up as unhislorical. 

But the story of the Rasa as to how Prithviraj ended his 
life is the climax of its unhislorical nature. It is the usual 
story of vengeance, a story invented after the true account of 
the death of Muhammad Ghori at the hands of Gakkhar 
assassins on the south bank of the Indus had been forgotten. 
The real manner of Prithviraja’s death, however, still remains a 
mystery like that of Bhaoosaheb or Jankoji Scindia at Paniput. 
The two accounts of the Taj and Tabakat differ. The laltur 
merely records that “ Pithaura alighted from his elephant, 
mounted a horse and gallopped off but he was captured nusr 
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Sanuti and sent to hell”. The Taj, however, records (p. 215) 
that the Bai of Ajmer was taken prisoner and his life was 
spared. At Ajmer where he was taken, he was detected in an 
intrigue (which is only obscurely hinted ) and orders were, there¬ 
fore, given for his being beheaded and a sword accordingly 
severed the head of that accursed wretch from his body.” In 
this state of the evidence, it is difficult to decide how Prifchviraj 
met his death;but we prefer to believe that PrithvIrSja was 
captured on the Sarsuti and immediately put to death as the 
Tabakac relates. 



NOTE:—1 MUHAMMAD GHORI AND PRITHVlRlJ. 

The translation of the Tabakat by Raverty gives a some what differ* 
•ant wording from Elliot and states "When the ranks were duly martialled, 
the 8ultan seised a lanoe and attacked the elephant on whloh Govindrai 
of Delhi was mounted and on whioh elephant he moved about in front of 
the battle. The Sultan struok Govindrai on the mouth and he launohed a 
javelin at the Sultan ^nd Inflicted a vary severe wound. The Sultan turn* 
ed his oharger's head round and reoeded and from the agony of the wound 
he was unable to oontinue on horsebaok any longer. Defeat befell the 
army of Islam and it was irretrievably routed. The Sultan was vary near¬ 
ly falling from his horse, seeing whioh a Khilji stripling recognised the 
Sultan and sprang up behind and supporting him in his arms urged the 
horse with his voioe and brought him out of the field of battle. On the 
Muhamadan foroes not seeing the Sultan, lamentations broke from them 
and they reaobed a plaoe where the defeated army was safe from pursuit. 
-Suddenly the Sultan arrived, (p. 431). 

Raverty in his note gives here the different aooount given by later 
authors and the aooount of Firishta as also of modern English historians 
based on the last. Firishta gives the army of Pithora as amounting to two 
lakhs of men and 3,030 elephants. He also states that the right and left 
wings had already been defeated and had turned their faoes; and that 
the Sultan in the centre not heeding this led a furious assault. One 
account lastly states that the Sultan fell from his horse and was not 
known till night when slaves came searohing for him among the slain on 
-the battlefield. All this gives plausibility to the RSsS aooount, that the 
Sultan was oaptured. From the Tabakat even, it is clear that tAe Sultan 
was far from his men when wounded and turning baok went on somehow 
for some time. It is likely that Dhlra PundTra, a young Rajput from the 
Hindu side, seeing his condition rushed on and seised him. That he was 
set free and asked to fight again is not inoonsistent with the ohivalrous 
character of PrithvirBj who perhaps imitated the tradition of Munja re¬ 
leasing his enemy Tails six times. It may further be added that Mahmud 
had released JaipSl on ransom though he knew he would have to fight 
with him again. 

NOTE:—2 MAHOMEDAN TACTICS AT THE LAST BATTLE. 

The translation-of the Tabakat by Raverty gives the following some¬ 
what different version of the fighting in the last battle with PrlthvIrBja 
(p. 467). “The Sultan made the disposition of his foroes. The oentre 
division of the army, baggage, banners, canopy and eler 1 - ~~ts were left 
several miles behind. He marshalled his ranks and advanoed leisurely. 
The light-armed and unencumbered horsemen he had divided into four 
divisions and had appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides 
saying " on the right and left, front and rear, 10,006 mounted arobers 
should keep the infidel force in play and when their elephants, horsemen 
end foot advanoed to the attaok, you are to fees about and keep the dls- 
"tanoe of a horse’s oouxse in front of them. The Mussslman force kept the 
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instructions and having wearied the unbelievers’ foroe, Almighty God 
gave the viotory to Ielam and the infidel host was overthrown." 

Major Raverty, a military officer remarks on this that the tactics 
above described are not quite dear. It is impossible for us to make any 
comment from the military point. But it is necessary to remark that in 
ail the three great battles whioh Mahomedans won (two by Mahmud and 
one by 8hibabuddin ) the Mahomedan cavalry did great execution. The 
Hindus usually relied on their elephant foroe. Indeed in inscriptions, th< 
usual praise is that the warriors broke open the temples of elephants. But 
from the days of Alexander eiephante in India oould not withstand train¬ 
ed cavalry. Eiephante were used no doubt by Mahmud against the Turks 
of Turkestan but their oavalry was unaooustomed to the sight of elephants. 
Secondly, harassing end attacking the enemy both in front and rear is a 
great factor in securing viotory. Shihabnddin purposely advanced slowly 
so as to allow his oavalry divisions to reaoh the enemy'e front and rear. 
The anoient Hindu mode of fighting including Vytlhas of the MahnbhSrata 
has yet to be. studied by modern experts but we may remark that the 
Hindus were straight fighters and did not adopt deceptions or even sur¬ 
prises. Lastly a strong reserve and a final attaok in the oentre by such 
reserve is often effective. Elephants, moreover, when defeated are a source 
of terror and destruction to their own foroe. Shihabuddin in this battle kept 
his elephants several miles behind. 


NOTE:—3 THE RASA ACCOUNT OF THE LAST BATTLE. 

It would be interesting to give here a summary of the account given in 
the FritbvirS] RSsS of the final fatal fight ofPrithvirSja with Shihabuddin 
Ghori, almost wholly imaginary as it is. We have often said that the Risl 
is plainly modelled after the Mah&bhSrsta. Following it, it first gives 
the numerous evil omens that preceded the fight; it tells even of a curse 
on PrithvirSja. It speaks further of PrithvirSja having entirely neglected 
state affairs in bis infatuation over his new queen §«djjfogtta. Also it 
states that Prithviraja had affronted his sardar HShulirai who conse¬ 
quently left him, went to Kangra and induced Shihabuddin to attack 
FrithvirSJa. There is no oorroboration of this in Mahomedan accounts. 
The whole description of this battle seems to indicate that the Rajputs 
were already overpowered with a sense of the impending doom like the 
Marathas at Panipat. This is not what Mahomedan accounts would lead 
us to believe. PrithvIrSja had oonqnered in the first battle and in over¬ 
weening confidence had even released Obori. The fort of Sirbind had 
else just fallen. But tbe RSsS misrepresents the whole story and gives a 
different time and place to this conflict. We have seen that the battle was 
fought in the very next year while PrithvirSJ was still before Sirhind. 
The RSsS makes the battle come after some years after the capture of 
Shihabuddin and while PrtthvirBj was whiling away his time with Sanyo- 
gitS in. Delhi. The place is given as the plain of Panipat; tha whole 
Kuruksbetra may be oalled the plain of Panipat j but though near enough- 
the battle cannot be called a battle of Panipat. 
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The forces of Shihabuddin are desoribed aa numbering one lakh hone, 
nine lakh foot and ten thouiand elephanta. Thia ia plainly an exaggera¬ 
tion. The Hindu army ia eatimated onoe at 80 thouaand and again at 70 
thooaand. Thia ia probably a oorreot estimate. Prlth*IrSja*s foroe must 
have been reduced by fatalities in the previous fight and alao in the in¬ 
vestiture of the fort of Sirhind. It seems that in this fight the Mahomedan 
army given aa 125 thousand horse by their own writers outnumbered the 
Hindu army. 

The disposition of the Hindu army, imaginary aa i.t ia, ia given as 
followsSamarasinha on the left -with S3 thousand supported by many 
sardars; on the right was Jaitrao PararoSra with 21; in the van was 
OhSmundarai with 19, and in the centre was PrithvirSja overlooking the 
battle, with 10 thousand. This is also a description in the MahSbhKrata 
fashion; and many names of noted anoestors of modern Rajput families 
are given aa being with one or other army, a detail whieh is of perennial 
interest to the Rajput otans of India. 

The praotioe of sending proposals of peace at the final moment and 
making recriminations, old as the IfahSbhSrata and reoent as the modern 
European war, has also not been negleoted. But the unhistorloal nature of 
the messages is apparent when Shihabuddln demands half the Fanjab only 
and delivery of the heir-apparent as hostage. The whole of the Fanjab 
was already in the possession of Qhori. Indeed that provinoe with 
Lahore was in the possession of the Mahomedans for nearly two hundred 
years before this battle. 

The aotual fight goes on for three or four days and different Vytthas 
desoribed in the MahSbhSrata are alto mentioned. Usually the fight re¬ 
solves itself into duels between the different chiefs on both aides.*In detail 
of imaginary fighting the RSsS equals the MahSbhSrata. And it follows it 
even in making repetitions. PrithvirSja is four times desoribed as oaptured. 
PrithvirSja slays many with his arrows, his sword and finally his dagger 
before he is seised. He is taken to Ghazni and there kept in prison and 
blinded. The story of PrithvirSja killing Shihabuddin even in his blindness 
by hiaunerring aim, hearing the mere voice of Shihabuddin is the final 
embellishment of the RSsS story whioh we have already disbelieved as a 
vengeance story likely to be oonoocted. 

It may be added that, as in the MahSbhSrata tight, all the leading 
generals on the side of PrithvirSja are shown as killed in battle after deeds 
of great heroism. The date of the fight is, hbwe/er, given oorrectly as- 
Ananda VIkrama Samvat 1158 whioh is equivalent to 1192 A. D. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


FALL OF AJMER AND KANAUJ 
( I ) AJMER AND DELHI 

When Prithvlraja was defeated and killed in the second 
conflict, memorable as the first of the battles wherein Hindu 
independence was finally lost, Shihabuddin, like a consummate 
general, at once advanced upon Ajmer the chief capital of his 
enemy. It fell without resistance and so much booty was 
obtained that “ you might have said that the secret depositaries 
of seas and hills were revealed. While the Sultan remained 
at Ajmer, he destroyed the idol temples and built in their place 
mosques and colleges”. We have already stated that the 
building now called Adhai Dinki Jhopdi was originally a 
Sanskrit college built by VigraharSja III (Taj. p. 215). Having 
conquered and plundered Ajmer like a consummate general, 
Shihabuddin entrusted the government of Ajmer to PrifchvIrSj’s 
son, like a consummate politician : he did not at once annex the 
conquered kingdom but made Rainsi, son of Prithvlraja, king 
of Ajmer, no doubt paying a yearly tribute as a dependent king. 
The Taj says that “ in him were discovered indexes of wisdom 
and prognostications of goodness ” whioh means that he was 
good and wise enough to see the situation and acoept subjugation 
tti .d tribute. This, to our mind, makes it further certain that 
Prithvlraja was not beheaded in Ajmer but was killed in battle, 
as his sdfi Rainsi would not, in the former case, have thought 
it fit to accept the kingdom. ^ ^ 

Having secured Ajmer, the Sultan marched sptinst Delhi, 
the second capital of the -Ohauhans, where “ he saw a fortress 
which in height and strength had no equal in the whole of 
India, ” (E. II 26). “ The fortress resisted and torrents of 
blood flowed on both sides ”; but eventually the governor 
submitted, “ placed his head upon the line of slavery and made 
firm the conditions of tribute, Malgujari and servioe. " “ The 
Sultan then returned to Ghazni but the army remained outside 
Delhi at the Mouza of Inderpat. ” It is always necessary to 
keep an army in a conquered country to enforce subjection and 
the payment of tribute. 

The author of the Tabakat states that “ the capital Ajmer 
and all the Siwalik hills and H&nsi, Sarsuti and other districts 
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were the results of the victory which was gained in the year 588 
H. (1192 A. D.). ” Siwalik hills mean here, as stated before, hills 
on the border of the Sapidalaksha or Ajmer kingdom. 
Kutubuddin was appointed governor and was placed in the fort 
of Kohram (?). Who was in Delhi at this time who first resisted 
and then submitted, cannot be determined.. The Tabakat states 
that the governor of Delhi was killed in the final battle with 
Prithvlrfij; possibly there was another governor in Delhi in behalf 
of Hie Chauhans and he submitted seeing that Rainsi tile king 
of Ajmer had accepted service. 

But this respite was for a short time only. Hie stage of 
partial subjection was certain to be followed by final extinction 
and this next stage came on almost immediately. A Chief 
named ‘ Jatwan ' by the Taj (this is plainly a misreading 
or miswriting for Chauhan in Persian) attacked the fort of 
HSnsi and Kutubuddin at once marched to its relief. A fierce 
battle was fought “ the armies attacked each other like two 
hills of steel and the battle-field became tulip-red with the 
blood of the warriors. Jatwan was killed and the Hindus 
were signally defeated. H&nsi fort being relieved and 
repaired, Kutubuddin turned towards Meerut and conquered 
that fort. He finally attacked Delhi and 'captured that fort 
also”. He entered the city which was then freed from idols 
and idol-worship and in the place of temples, mosques were 
raised. ” What gave the oooasion for attacking Delhi again 
is not mentioned by the Taj. The Tabakat also in brief states 
that f-om thence (Kohram )-he took possession of Meerut in 
1193 and in the same year from thence captured Delhi But 
it may be imagined that Kutubuddin was in need of a strong 
and important place to reside in and Ajmer being given to a 
son of Prithvir&ja, Delhi was the next best place to make the 
seat of his power. No reason needed to be given or a plausible 
reason is always at hand and Delhi finally became annexed 
to the Mahomedan kingdom. It became the capital of India a 
few years later as we shall presently see. 

The turn of Ajmer came next The Taj first states that 
rebellion was raised by Hiraj brother of PrithvIrSj (this is 
plainly a mis-writing for Hari Raja) against the dependent 
Chauhan king at Ranthambhor and Kutubuddin flew to its 
relief. Harir&j fled and the Taj records that the son of Pithaura 
was honoured with a robe and he in return sent abundant 
treasures and three golden melons which with extreme ingenuity 
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had been east in moulds.” Thus supported by the Mahomedans, 
Bainai ruled for a time in Ajmer. What became of him here¬ 
after fej not apparent. Probably be died soon and he- was 
succeeded by Haririj himself who is now called Bai of Ajmer 
by the Taj (E. 11 225). He of coarse did not brook subjection 
and raised the standard of revolt. “ Jehtar (?) advanced even 
to the border of Delhi the people of which were suddenly caught 
in the darkness of oppression.” Kutubuddin sent against him 
the largest portion of his forces and when Jitwan was defeated, 
he in hot season advanced against Ajmer Uself. Jhitar (or 
Hariraj) retired within the fort which was invested. “ Finally 
in despair he sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre and the 
fort was then easily taken.” The country of Ajmer was 
restored to the honours of ancient times and religion was re¬ 
established.” The roads were freed from robbers and the 
oppressed subjects were delivered from their distresses.” This 
clearly means that the country was annexed and ordered govern¬ 
ment was established. The subordinate BaiB and B&nas 
( Zamindars ) submitted and “ the earth was rubbed by the fore¬ 
heads of chiefs and celebrated men of Hind." After settling 
the affaire of Ajmer, Kutubuddin returned to Delhi. ThiB event 
happened in 1194 A. D. and Ajmer henceforward always 
remained a province of the Mahomedan Empire. 

These facts are corroborated by an inscription at Manglani 
(Marwar) published in L A. XLI (p. 87 ) dated Samvat 1272 or 
1215 A. D., dedicating a step-well and imposing some cesses 
recorded by a feudatory Dahimi prince. The inscription, first 
records the name of the Mahomedan emperor then ruling as 
Shamsuddin SuratrSna (Sultan ), Hamir ( AmirJ^kmg of Gor- 
Garjana (Ghazni and Ghor) under whom ruled aTBanthambhor 
Valanadeva. This shows that Banthambhor was now the 
capital of the Ghauhans and their king was Valanadeva whom 
the editor of this inscription Pandit RamSkarna of Jodhpur 
identifies with Vallapa, grandson of Prithvlr&ja through Govinda, 
from the Hammlra K&vya. It aeons probable that while Rains! 
became king in Ajmer, he gave Banthambhor to Govinda a brother 
of his and Harir&j being opposed to the Mahomedan rule first 
attacked Banthambhor. He subsequently seized Ajmer itself on 
Bainsi's death and was eventually crushed by Kutubuddin. 

(2) FALL OF KANAU7 AND BENARES. 

Ajmer and Delhi having fallen and the Ghauhans having 
aeeapted subjection, ffidheboddin next tuned his attention to 
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4he subjugation of the next powerful kingdom in Northern 
India, viz. that of the G&hadav&las of Kanauj and Benares. It 
is commonly believed that Jaichand had in fact incited Shihab- 
uddin to attack Prithvlr&j as he was his enemy; and he thus 
fell eventually a prey to the enemy he had himself called in. 
But so far as . we have ascertained, there is no evidence to hold 
that Jaichand had ever called in the foreign foe. It may be 
that he did not assist Prithvlraja when he collected a confe¬ 
derate army to oppose Ohori; probably Prithvlraja did not call 
for such aid. The collection of a confederate army by Prithvl¬ 
raja is spoken of by the Tabakat as stated already. Who were 
the kings that joined PrithvIrSja, we have no historical record 
to determine. The story of the Rasa that Samarasinha fought 
on the side of Prithvlraja is belied by inscriptions which show 
that Samarasinha lived a hundred years later and we may even 
doubt if a Guhilot king (who must be Samantasinha and not 
Samarasinha) was among the allies. Whatever this may be, 
we have no evidence to hold that Jaichand had incited the 
attack. No Mahomedan historian mentions it and the R&s& has 
no value as history of Prithvlraja Jayachand’s turn came not 
as a punishment but as a natural next step in the conquest of 
Hindustan aspired to by the ambitious Muhammad Ghori, 

The rhapsodical Taj does not give any details of this* con¬ 
flict. It says simply that “the Sultan advanced from Ghazni 
with 50,000 horsemen clad in armour ( E. II p. 222-23 ). The 
Rai of Benares, Jaichand, chief of idolatry, opposed him with 
an army countless as the particles of sand. The Rai who 
prided himself upon the number of his forces and war elephants, 
seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly wound from an 
arrow and fell.” “The impurities of idolatry were purged 
from that land and immense booty was obtained, such as the 
eye would be weary to look at.” "The imperial army then 
took possession of the fort of Asni where the treasure of the 
Rai was deposited.” The Tabakat dismisses this oonfiict with 
the short sentence ( E. II. 297 ) that the Sultan came back from 
Ghazni in the year 590 H. (1193 A. D.) by way of Benares 
and Kanauj and defeated the Rai Jaichand in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Chandanwah and captured over 300 elephants.” It Is 
a pity that the author of the Tabakat does not give a more 
-detailed account of this conflict whioh he probably thought 
was of less importance than that with Prithvlrij. But Jaichand 
was the most powerful monarch in India and he was a 
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End brave Rathod who, unlike R&jyapfila, firmly opposed 
and bravely fought against the formidable foe of his religion 
and independence. It was, therefore, to be expected that greater 
details would be given of the memorable battle at Chandanwah 
which place is said to be somewhere between Kanauj and 
Etawa. Indian records do not also give us any details of this 
event; but tradition (Abul Fazal) tells us that Jaichand died 
by drowning in the Ganges while crossing the river on his 
elephant. Putting the contemporary Mahomedan evidence and 
this tradition together, we may’ believe that Jaichand was 
wounded in battle and in order to avoid being captured led his 
elephant into the Ganges and like a devout and dauntless 
Hindu sought death by JalasamSdhi and drowned himself in 
the Ganges. The Tabakat says that search was made on the 
battle-field for Jaichand’s body but it was not found. It, how¬ 
ever, adds that after a long search, a body was discovered which 
was believed to be Jaichand’s from his old age. (This is from 
some later account given in the Tabakat by Raverty p. 470-Note.) 
But Jaichand could not have been an old man; he came to 
the throne in 1169 when young and died in 1193 after Zi years 
of reign. * 

After plundering Kanauj and Asni, Shihabuddin naturally 
pressed on to conquer and plunder Benares which was the 
second capital of the GshadavSlas. The Taj thus describes 
this event. “The royal army proceeded to Benares and there 
‘one thpusand temples were destroyed and mosques were raised 
on their foundations and the face of the Dinar and Dirham was 
adorned with the blessed name and titles of the kiiufi" This 
means that the country was annexed, Hindu coins >' 'gold and 
silver being restruck with the Name of Shihabuddin. “When 
the king had settled all the affairs of the city and its vicinity 
and the record of his celebrated holy war had been written 
in bistory and circulated throughout the world,” he returned. 
He halted at Asni for some days “ where the chiefs and elders 
all around hastened to offer submission and rarities as presents.” 


* We were told at Kanauj that there waa a Penian Bakhar there giv¬ 
ing details of the storming of the temple of Lakshmi oalled Sits Basoi 
temple (e place where gits had oooked food for RBma) whioh has now been 
oonterted into a mosque, wnefoin the many pillars of the old temple ore 
still retained. There jwes a 1 most desperate fight at the storming of this 
temple in the fort end tnindreds of Rejpnt end Mahomedan warriors were 
hilled in the fight. 
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This shows that the country itself offered no resistance and the 
people accepted readily and quietly the change of government, 
a fact on which we will comment later on. Shihabuddin re¬ 
turned to Ghazni leaving Eutubuddin as his viceroy. 

MINOR OPERATIONS. 

Eutubuddin whose life we shall presently relate was a most 
capable governor and administered justice with such impartial¬ 
ity that “ The wolf and the sheep drank water out of the same 
pond.” (Taj. E. II p. 225.) This certainly assisted the paci¬ 
fication of the country but he alBo severely punished rebellious 
persons. “ There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Eol which gave great trouble and they were so completely 
slaughtered that three bastions were raised with their heads. ” 
The rebellion of Harirfij at Ajuier, as we have already noticed, 
was put down by Eutubuddin in 1195 A. D. In 1196 Shiha¬ 
buddin again came to Hindustan and Eutubuddin joined him. 
They marched on Thanger which had a strong castle and the 
place was invested. Eunwar Pala on finding it impossible to 
resist asked for pardon. “ His life was spared but his kingdom 
was annexed." (Taj. E. II p. 227 ). This place cannot be iden¬ 
tified ; (Gaurishankar states that this Eunwar P&la was a king 
of the Eerowli YSdava line and was driven out of Biyana at this 
time; Tod p. 346). It seems that the Sultan was bent on 
reducing the various strongholds of opposition in the conquered 
territory 1 and he next invested the fortress of Gwalior. The 
Taj states that Solankhapala, its king, offered submission and 
tribute and was pardoned and even allowed to retain the fort. 
The Sultan then returned to Ghazni, leaving Eutubuddin again 
his viceroy, who continued the work of reducing refractory 
chieftains. He assisted Muhammad Ghori -in reducing to sub¬ 
jection the troublesome Gakkhars. Muhammad Ghori was 
murdered, as Btated before, by these Gakkhars on the left bank 
of the Indus in 1205 A. D. 

Eutubuddin was elected Sultan and Emperor of India by 
the Turkish nobles and generals in Hindustan and this position 
was recognised by the king of Ghor, Shihabuddin’s brother, 
who had probably no ambition to rule both Ghazni and India. 
Thus began the independent Slave Turkish dynasty in India 
with Delhi as capital which Eutubuddin made bis chief place 
of residence. 



NOTE—' KUTUB MINAR*. 

Whether the Kutub Miner i* by design and oomtruotion Mahomedan 
from the beginning or whether it i* a conversion of a pre-existing Klrti- 
stambha into a Miner by Kutub-ud-din and Altamash is a question whioh 
has engaged the attention of researchers from Qeneral Cunningham down 
to R. B. Dayaram Sahani, Arohaeologioal Superintendent, .Panjeb Oirole. 
The theory that it was a pre-existing Kirtiatambha was ably pnt forward 
some years ago by Mr. Kanwar Sain, M. A. (then Prinoipal, Law 
College, Lahore, now Chief Justioe, Kashmir State) and is still maintained 
by him though he aooepts the reading of Samvat 1704, instead of 1104, in 
a Sanskrit insoription on the Minar, now given by Mr. Sahani. It must 
be noted that besides Arabio texts from the Koran insoribed on the outer 
surface of the first story of the Minar, and oertain Persian inscriptions 
mentioning the name of Shihab-ud-din, Ohiyas-ud-din, Qutub-ud-din and 
Altmash, there are strangely enough some Sanskrit inscriptions and Hindi 
too, in the several storeys of the Minar; but these are all of later date than 
1193 A. D. and need not be much discussed as the only Inscription 
supposed by Mr. Kanwar Sain to be Samvat 1204 old is also now aooepted 
by him to be dated in Samvat 1704. 

But the ohief arguments advanoed by Mr. Kanwar Sain still remain. 
That the Minar is not a Ma’azina or prayer-oall tower is aooepted by all 
and is dear as the Minar has no connection with the Kutub mosque. 
Secondly, there is no Persian or Arabio inscription on the Minar recording 
iti erection by Kutub-ud-din or Altamash though their names merely 
appear. Thirdly, the Arabio texts appear to have been subsequently 
insoribed on the outer surfaoe of the lower storey, if critically examined. 
The original stones appear to have been taken out and replaoed as Mr. 
Beglar, Arohaeologioal Assistant of Qeneral Cunningham aotually found. 
There are other indications also that these bands of inscriptions were 
subsequently put up. 

It is not possible to give in this note all the pros and oons of this theory 
or notice the several inscriptions in Arabio, Persian and NSgari and 
explain them. Dr. Horovits has puplished all the Arabio and Persian 
inscriptions and Gordon Sanderson avoided going into the controversy 
which he saya “ is still going on whether the Minar is of Hindu or 
Mahomedan origin”. He remarks, however, that the only claim, on the 
architectural ground, that the Minar has a Hindu origin via: that its 
starlike plan resembles the form of oertain old Hindu temples, is weakened 
by the existence of Miners on a similar plan believed to exist at Ghasnl”. 

.The Sanskrit and Nsgan inscriptions have not yet all been 

studied and examined and R. B. Dayaram Sahani is not yet positive 
about his view. Under the circumstances the question is still not settled. 
It is, however, necessary to point out that the arohHeetural. argument 
advanoed by Mr. Kanwar Sain Is based not only on the stariike plan, but 
on the position of the bands of Arabio letter* as also on Mr. Bsglat’s 
statement that the stones appear to have been replaced. 

We may lastly point out that the praotloe of raising KIrtistambhas is 
very old in Indl% (vide Raghuoant o XII verse*) and we find in a Sena 

* at wftftw« 
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inscription that Lakthmapa Sana of Lakhnauti railed (three) KTrti- 
■tamhhas in Allahabad, Benarea and Jaganngtb. It ia probable that thia 
Kirtistambha upto the first (tore? was built by Visaladeva Chauhan 
whose conquest of the whole of Northern India and whose driving out of 
Mleohhas from ArySvarta and making it real ArySvarta (verse already 
quoted) was memorable and is commemorated on the Siwalik Pillar 
of Delhi. It is possible that Visala after bis arduous conquest of Delhi 
( “ fatigued in the capture of Delhi "-Bijoliya inso.) raised a column 
of victory in the Lalkot of AnangapSla. Visala is nearly contempor¬ 
aneous with Lakshmaqsena and both were emperors, the first in the west 
and the second in the east of Northern India. The latter is recorded, as 
stated above, to have raised viotory pillars and it is plausible to hold that 
Vfsala raised a column at Delhi. 

We have already shown in Chauhan chapter that Visala built the 
oollege at Ajmer which was converted by order of Shihabuddin into the 
present mosque (called Adhai-Dinki-Jhopadi); Visala'a inclination to 
build memorable structures is thus apparent. It is likely, however, that 
his Kirtistambha remained at the finishing of the first storey as he died 
soon after his onnqorst. His successor PrithvirSja II had also a short 
reign as also Somesvara, Perhaps they might have oontinued the 
building even in the days of Prithvlrlj ill. After the oonquest of Delhi by 
Kutubuddin he built a mosque by throwing down temples and utilising 
their columns. It is natural that he should convert the Kirtistambha of 
Visala into a Mahomedan Minar and Altamasb built the third and forth 
storeys and completed it. 

Whoever the original author was, there is.no doubt, we thigk, on 
urohiteotural grounds, that the present Minar is an old Kirtistambha 
converted into a Mahomedan Minar. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FALL OF OTHER RAJPUT KINGDOMS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

Ajmer and Delhi, Kanauj and Benares having fallen 
before Shihabuddin Ghori and the two most powerful Rajput 
kingdoms having been conquered and annexed, the other Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India fell with ease and with almost 
amazing suddenness within a quarter of a century and the 
whole of Northern India was finally enslaved by the Maho- 
medans. The story of this fall, as given by Mahcmedan 
historians, must necessarily be appalling; but exaggerated a6 
the account may be, it is not incredible, as Northern India 
was ready to fall for reasons which we will discuss in a separate 
chapter. Although most of these events happened after 1200 
A. D. they are so intimately connected with this history that 
we can not conclude this book without describing them. They 
form the closing chapter in the history of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, though Hindu kingdoms in the south continued to exist 
for a century more. 

This work of conquering the other Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India was carried out by the generals of Shihabuddin 
and chiefly by his slave Eutubuddin. It is extremely surprizing 
to read that in those times, among the Mahomedans, slaves 
especially those brought from Turkestan were treated in a 
manner diametrically the opposite of that in which Negro 
slaves were treated by Christians in America and elsewhere. 
The history of Kutubuddin is indeed marvellous; from an 
ordinary slave, he rose to be the first emperor of India. He was 
not even a handsome man and he was called Aibak because he 
had lost the little finger of his right hand. But he was powerful 
in body and valorous in battle. He had remarkable wisdom 
which enabled him to rise from place to place and his generosity 
was so great that Mahomedan historians delight in telling 
stories of his munificence, one of which is that as Emperor of 
India he never made gifts of less than a lakh of rupees. 
Eutubuddin, when a boy, was told to the Eazi of Nishapur in 
Ehorasan and at his house, along with his sons, he learned 
horsemanship and the use of arms, a treatment which indeed 
does immense credit to his Mahomedan master. From the Kail 
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he was taken by a merchant to Ghazni where he was purchased 
by Shihabuddin Ghori and employed in the army and in the 
civil administration of his empire. He rose from place to place 
till he was appointed governor of bis Indian provinces beyond 
the Panjab at Kohram after the fall of Prithvlrftja. 

We give this short history of the rise of this great general 
because we believe in the influence of the personality of 
individuals, of great men who are born from time to time tc 
mould the destinies of nations. The rise of the Mahometan 
power in India and the fall of Hindu kingdoms may in part be 
attributed to the birth of such men as Mahmud, Shihabuddin and 
Kutubuddin. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, in beginning 
the history of this great man, observes properly “When she 
Almighty God wishes to exhibit to his people an example of 
greatness and majesty, he endows one of his slaves with she 
qualities of courage and generosity and then friends and enemies 
Are influenced by his bounteous munificence and warlike prowess" 
( E. II p. 298 ). Such men, witness Shivaji or Bajirao, esaily 
collect bands of brave warriors about them and eventually 
become the founders of kingdoms and kingly lines. The wore 
of conquering Northern India was carried out by Kutubuddin 
and also by Altamash also a slave from Turkestan brave' 
generous and fortunate like Kutubuddin himself who gave his 
daughter in marriage to him. It is also surprising to find that 
hese slaves continued to be slaves even when they rose tc the* 
highest position and letters of freedom were given them .at a 
very late stage in their life. The history of their conquests 
w’e give from Taj-ul-Ma’sir the almost contemporary history 
already quoted and from Tabakat-i-Nasiri also a nearly «n- 
temporary account written in the days of Nasiruddin. 

1 ANHILWAD. 

The first kingdom to fall next was that of Anhilwad ci 
Gujarat, an event which we have already described from Gujarat 
Ch&lukya records. But we must give also the account given by 
the contemporaneous Mahomedan history Taj-ul-Ma’sir. It 
relates that in 1195 when Kutubuddin was again at Ajmer be. 
was informed that the Mers (who were then Hindus) had invited 
an army from Naharwala. He sent an army to oppose and. 
forestall that movement, but that army was defeated and pursued 
to Ajmer, the fort of which appears to have been even invested 
by Naharwala-'forces. Kutubuddin requested reinforcements 
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from Ghazni which were Bent. The army of Gujarat appears to 
have then retired. The Mahomedans now took the offensive and' 
advanced on Gujarat. “ The lofty forts of Pali and Nadul were 
found abandoned, the Hindus had collected at the foot of Mount 
Abu under Rai Karan and Daraburs in th6 mouth of a pass.” As 
Muhammad Ghori had been defeated in that very pass before, 
the Mahomedans would not attack them there. They, therefore, 
made a feint as if they were terrified and retreated towards 
Ajmer. The Hindus leaving the pass came into the open to 
attack them. A severe action was fought and the Hindus were 
signally defeated, most of the Hindu leaders being killed or 
taken prisoners. Rai Karan escaped; but twenty thousand slaves, 
twenty elephants and arms beyond computation fell into the 
hands of the victors. “You would have thought that the treasures 
of the kings of the inhabited world had come into their posses¬ 
sion. The city of Naharwala and the kingdom of Gujarat came 
under the dominion of the Mussulmans. The standards of 
victorious Khusru returned to Ajmer and thence to Delhi. 
Kutubuddin sent to Ghazni various treasures and rarities” 
( E. II p. 280-1 ). 

This account shows that Kutubuddin after his victory 
somewhere near Mount Abu must have proceeded to Nahar¬ 
wala (Patan) and occupied and plundered that city. This 
event is said to have happened in 1197 A. D. but as stated 
before, Bhima issues a grant from Anhilwad Patan in 1199 
A. D. Jfo seems, therefbre, that Anhilwad was occupied later 
in 1199. The fact that Gujarat was overrun and the capital 
occupied appears clear from the reference to the terrible Condi* 
tion of Gujarat described in the grant of Jayantasinha dated 
1202 Who, after Bhima had fled, retrieved the fortunes of Chfilu- 
kya arms and driving out the Mahomedans recovered Gujarat 
and its capital and ruled for a time in Anhilwad in place of 
Bhima. The destruction of some of the temples built by Siddha- 
rSja Jayasinha may be dated at this time. Gujarat was sorely 
shaken, but was not finally subjugated by the Mahomedans till 
a century later. 

2 KALANJAR 

Having destroyed the power of Gujarat and secured Ajmer, 
Kutubuddin turned his attention towards the next powerful 
Hindu kindom on his border and attacked Kalanjar. We 
have already given the history of this attack in the chapter on 
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the Chandellas and we will only give here a few particulars 
from the account given in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir. 
“In 599 H. or 1202 A. D., Kutubuddin accompanied by Altamash 
marched against Kalanjar. The accursed Parmar (Paramar- 
dideva) fled into the fort but after a desperate resistance sub¬ 
mitted and accepted the same terms as had been imposed upon 
his ancestor by Mahmud. He, however, died and his Mehta 
Ajadeo was not disposed to surrender so easily and gave much 
trouble. He too was compelled to capitulate in consequence of 
a severe drought which dried up all the reservoirs of water in 
the fort. The fort of Kalanjar, celebrated throughout the world, 
was taken and the temples there were converted into mosques. 
Fifty thousand men were carried into slavery. Twenty ele¬ 
phants and countless arms were among the spoils. The reins 
of victory were then directed against Mahoba. The government 
of the country was conferred upon Hasan Amiral.” This 
account as that about Gujarat is corroborated by Chandel in¬ 
scriptions. The Chandellas obtained back the possession of 
Kalanjar and a large part of Chandel territory and like the 
Ch&lukyas of Gujarat lived as an independent ruling family for 
a century more as detailed in the chapter on the Chandellas. 

3 LAKHNAUTI A 

The third kingdom on the borders of Mahomedan rule now 
firmly established in Delhi, Kanauj and Benares was the king¬ 
dom of Bengal under the Senas; and the history of the fall of 
Bengal is the most marvellous that has been recorded by histo¬ 
rians. The conquest was made by Mahammad son of Bakhtysr 
Khilji and not by Kutubuddin and the account of it is to be found 
not in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir but is given by the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nisiri from admittedly hearsay reports. 

We give the account as given by the Tabakat with such 
comment as seems proper. Mahammad Bakhtyar was a Khilji 
(not Turk but Afghan) adventurer who sought employment 
and fortune under the expanding power of Shihabuddin Ghori. 
It is natural that when victorious people conquer countries 
far and wide, turbulent spirits from the home country come 
forward in numbers to advance their fortunes (as Maratha 
cavaliers did under Shivaji or Bajirao) and find employment 
as military administrators of newly conquered territories. 
Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji was one such hair-brained 
adventurer who' after some refusals obtained employment as 
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Rover nor of Mirzapur. Collecting an army of Turks and 
Afghans, ha first attacked Bihar and conquered it, plunder* 
ing town and country. He is said to have seized a Buddhist 
settlement described as a VihSra (probably Vikramaslla) and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-headed Brahmins (Buddhists) 
and thrown away their sacred books “winch none was left to 
read or explain." Thb event probably happened in 1199 A. D. 
a« Mahammad Bakhtyar is described by Taj-ul-Ma’sir- as 
appearing before Kutubuddin with presents from the conquest 
of Oudk and Bihar (probably at Mahoba). He was honoured 
with a robe and again sent to Bihar. 

“He than planned the conquest of Bengal and secretly 
prepared an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia tne 
capital of Bengal. In his impetuosity he reached the city with 
only eighteen horsemen with him and entering it in an in¬ 
offensive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in horses, 
reached the palace and at once drawing swords attacked the 
guards. The palace was in consternation and none opposed 
him. The aged king Lakshmanasena heard the uproar as he 
was about to sit to dinner and knowing the reality fled by the 
backdoor. He escaped and went to Jagannath. The palace 
and die city were taken possession of by the army which soon 
arrived. It is needless to say that there was no resistance and 
the :ity was plundered and even destroyed. Mahammad 
Bakhryar made Gaur or Lakhanauti his captial which was the 
principal capital of the Sena kings." 

Doubts have been expressed about the truth of this account. 
That the political government of Bengal should have been so 
iax &r.d supine as not to know of the advance of an army over 
such & great distance (Vikramasila to Nadia) or that there was 
no preparedness to resist the dangerous enemy, when the whole 
country has talking of the fall of Delhi and Kanauj or that 
there was actually not a single blow struck in defence of Nadia 
or the kingdom is indeed strange. This is, however, a sheer 
exaggeration of the Ivlahomedau informants of the author of 
rneT&bakat-i-Nasiri if not of the historian himself. The absurd 
story that the birth of king Lakhamania was delayed for the 
arrival of the fortunate moment of birth by tying up the feet 
of the pregnant queen which is told in the Tabakat is proof 
en ough of the absurd nature of the whole story. This event is 
placed by the Tabakat in 1199, the 80th year of the Lakshmana- 
sens era. but it probably happened after his death and in about 
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1202 A. D. The account tries to explain the entire absence of 
defence by Lakshmana by the supposed superstitions of the 
Brahmin counsellors of the old king who had told him long 
before that the kingdom was fated to be taken by a Turk accord¬ 
ing to the prognostications of astrology. It is even added that 
when the king enquired what the mark of the conqueror would 
be, it was stated by the learned astrologers that the conqueror 
would have long arms reaching below the knees. The king 
sent men to ascertain what Turk had that mark and Mahammad 
Bakhtyar was found to have such long arms. There may be 
some truth in the fact that the resistance of the Hindus was 
weakened to some extent by the foretelling of the Pur&pas that 
Bh&ratavarsha was fated to be conquered by Mlechhas or the 
absurd and fearful prognostications of astrologers. But the above 
story is on the face of it too absurd to be true and we at once 
set down this account of the fall of Bengal as exaggerated and 
untrue and Bengal may be taken to have fallen after much 
resistance against Mahamad Bakhtyar and not all at once but 
gradually as in the case of Gujarat and Bundelkhand. 

For, this account of the Tabakat written about 1250 A. D. 
distorted as it must be fromlhe natural desire of the bragging 
adventurers who accompanied Mahmmad Bakhtyar to exaggerate 
the courage of the conquerors and the cowardice of the conquered, 
as also from the inaptitude of foreigners coming suddenly into 
the midst of a strange people to understand their feelings and 
their ideas, and thirdly probably from a wish to have a hit at 
the Hindu belief in astrology, this foreign account must be 
tested and equated with the evidence of a contemporaneous 
Indian record, viz. the Bakerganj inscription of Kesavasena 
{J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. VII pp. 40-50). This inscription no 
doubt exaggerates the prowess both of Lakshmanasena and his 
son, the grantor Kesavasena, and thus errs on the other side. 
But it makes no mention whatever of this ignominious defeat 
of Lakshmanasena. It ma? be urged that its omission was 
natural as inscriptions rarely record the defeats of the inscriptor; 
though disastrous fights with Turushkas are mentioned even in 
inscriptions as in Gujarat and Bundelkhand; but we may at 
least take into account the fact that Lakshmanasena is herein 
rightly praised as a valiant king who had raised three victory 
columns at Allahabad, Benares and Jagannath. It is impossible 
to believe that the valiant Lakshmanasena fled without striking 
a blow. Secondly *we must admit that Kesavasena was still 
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a powerful king ruling in Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, 
certain that the descendants of Lakshmanasena ruled in Etfstern 
Bengal for a long time after this event. It is also possible that 
Nadia may have been attacked after the death of Lakshmanasena 
during Mftdhavasena’s reign whose name appears to have been 
erased from this Bakerganj cooper-plate (ditto p. 42). We, 
therefore, think that if we put the two opposite accounts together, 
we can only believe that Bengal fell after much resistance and 
not all at once, as already stated. 

But even if it be conceded that the account given by the 
Tabakat represents facts, these are not as dishonourable as is 
usually supposed. In the first place it must be noted that 
Nadia was not the chief capital of the Senas. It was a 
Brahmin settlement newly made, which was almost a Brahmin 
vihSra, in an island of the Ganges and Lakshmanasena only 
occasionally resided there. The guards at the place must have 
been few and the army in the city only nominal. Secondly, a 
sudden raid on such a place is not impracticable.* Indeed such 
raids are recorded in history. Allauddin made such a sudden 
and willy raid on Devagiri in the. Deccan a hundred years after 
this event. Nay only five years alfter this event, Shihabuddin 
Ghori the conqueror of Hindustan was surprised in his tent 
pitched on the eastern bank of the Indus by a few Gakkhars 
who eluding guards reaehed the place through water and 
murdered Shihabuddin. Thirdly, to escape from such an attack 
and start fresh resistance from a new capital was not at 
^11 dishonourable but on the contrary proper and creditable. 
Th’s wfis what R&jyapala of Kanauj or Bhlma of Gujarat did 
against Mahmmud or Rajaram did in Maratha history against 
Aurangjeb and this is what even modern governments do. They 
give up the capital attacked and making another town the 
capital, carry on resistance from there. This is exactly what 
Lakshmanasena and his descendants appear to have done. They 
established themselves at Vikrampur which was an import-mt 
town to the East of Nadia (a grant issued from Vikrampur 
by Lakshamanasena has been found) and ruled for nearly 
a century more in Eastern Bengal, continuing their resistance 

* The coming of Mahomedan dealers in horses was again a common 
thing at that time, at oapitals of kings. Arab and Persian horses were 
prised by Hindu kings who paid high prices for them and Mahomedan 
dealers in horses constantly visited Hindu camps in those days and it was 
a oommon incident exciting no suspicion at all. * 
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to the Mahomedans, as in Gujarat or in Bundelkhand. The 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri records that when Nasiruddin marched on 
Lakhnauti, the Khilji had marched his forces from Lakknauti 
“ with the intention of entering the territory of Bang," i. e, 
against the Sena king ( Raverty p. 629 ). Why such resistance 
eventually failed to re-establish Hindu power not only in 
Bengal but in the other parts of Northern India also, is the 
real question and the cause of this failure we will discuss at 
length later on. 

Kutubuddin conquered or humbled the strong kingdoms 
on the borders of his Mahomedan empire. The work of destroy¬ 
ing kingdoms a little more remote was carried out by his 
successor Altamash who was an equally brave and fortunate 
Sultan. Altamash was like Kutubuddin a slave but his valour 
was noted by Shihabuddin and he was given his deed of freedom 
and preferred from place to place by him as also by Kutubuddin 
who gave his daughter in marriage to him, having originally 
purchased him at Delhi as the Sultan had forbidden his sale 
and purchase at Ghazni ( Tabakat, E. II 3.2 ). When Kutubud¬ 
din died at Lohur ( Lahore), the. commander-in-chief of Delhi 
with the consent of nobles invited Shamsuddin Altamash from 
Badaun where he was governor and elected him Sultan^ Some 
officers and governers like Kubacha opposed the election but 
they were defeated; “ by divine favour every one who opposed or 
rebelled was subdued and all territories belonging to Delhi 
Badaun, Oudh, Benares and the Siwalik hills came into his 
possession.” Even Lahore was taken from Yildus and Sind and 
Bakkhar from Kubacha in 1217 A. D. ( E. II 324 ). Altamash 
subdued Bengal under Ghiyasuddin Baktyar who acknowledged 
him suzerain and paid him tribute ( 1225 ). 

4 RANTHAMBHOR AND MANDAWAR. 

Thus the Mahomedan Empire of Delhi came into the 
possession of another capable sovereign and he naturally turned 
his attention towards first conquering refractory Hindu nobles 
in his own territory. “ In 623 H. (1226) he marched against 
Ranthambhor before which seventy sovereigns had failed. The 
Sultan's servants by the favour of the Creator took it. In 624 
H. (1227) he marched against Mandawar within the Siwalik 
(territory) and its capture likewise, the Almighty facilitated 
and the sultan returned with much booty ” (Raverty’s Tabakat 
p. 611 ). These two places were probably in the possession 
44 
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of Chauhan chiefs and they proving refractory were attacked 
and dispossessed. 

We have seen that Ranthambhor hsd been attacked by 
Kutubuddin also but the chief had then submitted and been 
spared. Ranthambhor was again taken by the Chauhans and 
its last king was the valorous Hammir hero of the Hammira 
Mahak&vya. There is some dispute as to what Mandawar was 
and the mention of its location in Siwalik (not hills as in E. II 
but territory as in Raverty) leads to some doubt. HSnsi is 
similarly supposed to be in the Siwalik hills at the base of the 
Himalayas but it really is a place in Karnal District. But we 
have already shown that Siwalik meant Sap&dalaksha territory 
of the Chauhans of Sambhar (Vol. II p. 36). Probably Mandawar 
which was originally the Beat of Nahararai Pratihara conquered 
hy Frithvlr&ja, was now a part of the dominions of the 
Chauhans and a Chauhan chief was ruling there. Mandawar 
is now in ruins and is about 4 miles from the modern city of 
Jodhpur. 

5 GWALIOR 

The next place which Altamash attacked was the fort of 
Gwalior which had been spared by Kutubuddin on its submis¬ 
sion. This was a strong place within the Mahomedan empire 
and required to be seized. This place was not now in the possession 
of the Kachhwahas who seem to have removed to Amber a more 
distant .place. It was in possession of Parihfiras who (according 
to Gwaliorn&mfi published by Prince Balawantrao Bhayyasaheb 
Bcindia) had seized the place. The Gwaliar Gazetteer states 
that the Parihfiras took the fort from Kachhawahas in 1J29 A. D- 
Solankhapala from whom Kutubiddin took it was a Parihara. 
It was put in possession-of Altamash in 1210 and was retaken 
by the Parihfiras and hence this attack by him. “In 629 H. 
(1232 A D.) Altmash marched against the fort and invested it. 
Malikdeo (Raverty reads Mangaldev) son of Basil (Raverty 
reads Maldev) began the fight. For 11 months the army sat be¬ 
fore it. At last Malikdeo fled at night. About 500 men received 
punishment before the tent of the king. After appointing 
officers to Gwalior the Sultan returned to Delhi." (E. II p. 327). 
We think that the men punished were those of the Sultan's army 
itBelf who had been careless enough to allow Malik to escape 
and not men of Malikdeo ; for none is stated here to 'have been 
captured nor could they be described as punished. And further 
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an inscription on the Gwalior fort existing in Baber’s time show¬ 
ed that Rajput ladies on the fort destroyed themselves in a pyre 
and the place is still called Johartal (Gwalior Gazetteer p. 125). 
The Rajput soldiers must have either died in the attack on the 
investing army or escaped. The subsequent history of the fort 
of Gwalior is given by Prince Balvantrao Bhayyasaheb which 
we need not give here in detail. The plaoe changed hands often, 
the Tuars taking it in the days of Timur and holding it for a 
time when it was taken again by Babar. During Mogul days 
it was used as a prison for princes. It was again taken by 
Bhadaura kings from whom it was taken by Scindia. From them 
it was taken by the English twice but it is now with Scindia. 

6 BHELSA AND UJJAIN. 

“ In 632 H. (1234 A. D.) Altamash sent an army against 
Malwa and took the city and fort of Bhelsa. There was a temple 
there which was three hundred years in building. It was 105 
gaj high. It was demolished” (E. II p. 328 ). This was probably 
the famous Bhaillasw&min (sun) temple mentioned by Al-Beruni. 
The Garudastambha inscription of the 1st century B. C. belonged 
probably to a vishnu temple on the other side of the river Betwa 
which probably had already fallen. 

Whatever this may be, the Udepur temple of 6iwa some 
miles distant from Bhelsa is not the one referred to here. For this 
temple built by Uday&ditya ParamSra which has also a very high 
pinnacle still survives to attest the glory of the ParamSra rule. 
This event happened during the reign of the last ParamSra king 
DevapSla who, as stated in the chapter on the later ParmSras, 
ruled from 1216 to 1240 A. D. 

“ From Bhelsa he (Altamash) proceeded to Ujjain where 
there was the temple of MahSkSla which ho destroyed as well 
as an image of VikramSditya who ruled Malwa 1346 years 
before this time.' The Hindu era dates from his reign (as this 
figure leads to 1289 A. D. as the date of the capture of Ujjain 
which really is 1234 A. D. we may take 55 years as the length 
of Vikrama’s rule). Some other images cast in copper' were 
carried to Delhi with the stone image of MahSkSla” (E. Up. 
328). There is no reason to doubt the truth.of this concise 
unexaggerated statement, though we find no corroborating 
contemporaneous Hindu record. The temple of MahSkSla was 
then converted into a mosque which, history tells us, was again 
converted into a Hindu temple of Mah&ksla in the days of 
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Ranoji Scindia whose descendants still rule in Ujjain and 
worship Mahlk&la. It may be mentioned that the present 
high-pinnacled temple of MahSkSla was built by the Shenvi 
Diwan of Ranoji Scindia, Ramchandra Baba, who was 
childless and who, therefore, used most of his wealth in this 
great work (1745 A. D.). Probably the present temple stands 
in the veryplace where the old temple stood. It may also be 
noted that later on the Mahomedan rulers of Malwa allowed 
the Hindus to have a Mahakfila idol set up at a short distance 
from the original temple (destroyed and converted into a 
mosque) and it is known now as the Vridhha or old Mahakala. 

This expedition into Malwa wbs apparently for the sole 
purpose of destroying famous Hindu idols, a religious expedition 
in the manner of the Somnath expedition of Mahmud. There 
was no attempt at conquest of Malwa and its reduction into a 
Mahomedan province. Probably the territory was too distant 
and not contiguous like Gwalior. We have already stated 
that the ParamSra rule endured for about a century more just 
as Gujarat remained under Cbalukyas for about the same time. 
Malwa was finally conquered by Allauddin Khilji. 

7 NAGDA, CAPITAL OF MEWAD. 

We have sketched above the fall of almost all the leading 
Hindu kingdoms of Northern India, Chauhan, Rathod, Chandella 
OhSlukya, Sena, Parihara and ParamSra, The Guhilots of Mewad 
came in their turn to be attacked later. Though we have not 
many details, we find that Mewad was attacked in the days of 
Nasiruddin while Jaitrasinh was ruling (1253 A. D.) and* that 
its capital Nagda was destroyed. The Mahomedans were, 
however, defeated by Jaitrasinh and its hill capital Chitod 
remained intact. It continued to rule with vigour till even 
Chitod was taken by Allauddin Khilji. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
—PRINCIPAL CAUSES. 

The causes which led to the downfall of Northern India 
must be, and indeed are, different from those which led to the 
downfall of the Panjab. In the Panjab there were no Rajput 
kingdoms. Panjab, as stated before, was always ruled from 
outside, by Sind, by Kashmir, by Kabul. Northern India was 
always ruled by Hindu and local kings. Panjab was usually 
the land of foreign invasions and of foreign rule. Northern 
India had always defeated and driven out foreign invaders. 
Alexander did not cross the Sutlej at all. Menander came 
as far as Ayodhya but was eventually driven out by Pushpa- 
raitra. TheSakas came as far as Mathura but were driven 
away by Vikramaditya. The Kushans and the Huns 
indeed ruled rather long in the western part of Northern India 
but they were driven away by Skandagupta of Patna, by 
Vishnuvardhana of Mandsaur and finally by Pratapavardhana 
of Tnanesar. From 600 A. D. down to 1000 A. D. there were 
no foreign invasions. 'Mahmud indeed conquered Rajyapal 
and imposed a tribute on Northern India but the Gahadavfilas 
soon drove out the foreign foe and stopped the tribute,* while 
Rajyapala had even been killed by the Chandellas and Kachh- 
wahas for submitting to Mahomedan yoke. In short the Aryan 
kings of Northern India had always held their own against 
foreign invaders. The Rajput kingly families of the Hindu 
period were unquestionably most heroic and did not brook 
submisson. Why did they fall before Shihabuddin Ghori? 
There could be no lack of armies or of capable generals. Indeed 
Prithvlraja was the greatest warrior put forward by the indo¬ 
mitable Chauhans to oppose the Mahomedan onslaught. He 
had actually defeated four kings successively. He held up the 
flood of Mahomedan conquest like a strong bund. Strangely 
enough as soon as the bund gave way, the flood rushed over 
the whole of Northern India and uprooted all the Rajput 
kingdoms within the course of twenty five years. Why did the 
heroic Rajput kingly families, like the Chauhans and the 
Rathods, the Chandellas and the Paramftras, the Solankhis and 
the Haihayas succumb and why did Northern India fall so 
completely as never to rise again 1 
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There was no superiority of physique or valour in favour 
of the Mahomedan combatants. The Rajputs were as hardy, pow¬ 
erful or heroic as the Turks and Afghans who conquered them* 
There was no difference of weapons. Neither the Afghans nor 
the Rajputs had fire-Arms. Both fought with the same weapons, 
the sword, the lance and the arrow. Both had elephants in perhaps 
equal numbers. The Moguls indeed conquered the Rajputs by the 
use of cannon; and so did the Marathas under Scindia. As stated 
already, before the scientific weapons of destruction of the western 
nations, India was bound to fall. But in the days of Shihabuddin 
Ghori, neither side used fire-arms, though Firishta and Chand 
Bardai by anachronism mention their use. 

It can not be alleged that the religious fervour actuating 
Shihabuddin and his Mahomedans was stronger than that actu¬ 
ating the 'Rajputs. Although Mahomedan historians describe 
the former as making a religious war, Shihabuddin was fighting 
for conquest of territory and not for extending religion. Indeed 
we find that conversion of tbe people to Mahomedanism was 
not his motive in conquering Northern India, and conversions 
did not take place on a large scale in Northern India for reasons 
which we will presently see. On tbe other hand the Rajputs and 
the Hindus of Northern India were actuated by a more fervent 
religious zeal than the inhabitants of the Panjab. As stated before, 
religious zeal in the Panjab has always been weak; but the land 
of the Sarasvati, the Jumna and the Ganges has always been the 
stronghold of Hinduism being its birthplace. We, therefore, 
think thfct the impelling force of religion was eoually strong on 
either side. 

Tim foremost cause which is usually and properly assigned 
to the fall of the Rajputs iB their internecine fighting. The 
Rajput kingly families always fought amongst themselves not 
so much for extension of territory as for establishment of super¬ 
iority. At this very time we find Prithvlrftj attacking his 
three great neighbouring kings of Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
U. P. These fights were always tough fights as between 
European nations and doughty warriors on both sides always 
fell in great numbers. The fighting strength of all the four 
powerful kingdoms, i. e. of the ChauhanB, the Rathods, the 
Chandellas and the Solankhis was thus reduced and each fell, 
when fighting singly and separately against the strong common 
foe. Internecine warfare has always been tbe bane of the Rajputs. 
Though the Rajputs always neglected artillery and were, there* 
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fore, always weak in modern times, they could even then have 
driven cut the Moguls, if only they had combined, as Man* 
uchi distinctly states in his memoirs and they could have with¬ 
stood even the Marathss, though not the English, for the Maratha 
artillery was in the hands of Europeans. Against Shihabuddin 
whose ambition was threatening India, of which the Rajputs 
must have had ample knowledge from informants, the Rajputs 
should have Btayed their quarrels and combined. They did not 
stop their fights even against the common impending danger and 
they consequently were all destroyed. 

The condition of India at this time resembled that of Ger¬ 
many at the end of the eighteenth century. Germany was 
divided at that time into several small but strong kingdoms 
the Ruler in each of which aspired to the imposing dignity of 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and consequently tried to 
humble though not destroy the others. In the same way in 
India each Rajput king aspired to being called Chakravartin or 
emperor and for that end tried to conquer other kings without 
attempting to annex his kingdom. Thus while the power of 
both was lessened, the conqueror gained no strength from in¬ 
crease of resources or dominion. Bhoja of Malwa for example 
fought with and humbled other Rajput kings and was called 
Malava Chakravartin. Karna of Chedi followed his eiample. 
And Kumirapala attempted to obtain the same honour. The 
rivalry between the G&hadav&las and the Chauhans lasted for 
nearly thirty years, between Vijayachandra and Vigrahap&la and 
Jaichand and Prithviraj and weakened both. As the Rasa relates, 
ninety out of a hundred of PrithvIrSja’s s&mantas fell in his 
conflict with Jayachand in carrying off Sanyogita. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that the Rajput kingly families fell before Shiha¬ 
buddin as the Germanic states severally fell before Napoleon. 

But while Germany was never finally conquered and sub¬ 
jected to foreign domination, Northern India was laid prostrate 
for all time. We have, therefore really to find out the reason 
why even after temporary conquest as the natural consequence 
of defeat in battle, Northern India could not regain its feet and 
make itself free. The cause of this, in our view, lay in tne 
rigidification of caste which took place about this time. We will 
show in our General Survey Book how caste which was fluid in 
the beginning of this sub-period became rigid by the end of the 
13th century and the modern rigid caste system of India with 
its intricacies and its numberless subsections inside the main 
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castes was evolved. While Kshatriyas married in previous 
times Vaisya wives and Brahmins married Kshatriya and 
Vaisya wives and often vice-versa, each caste and subcaste now 
confined marriage and even food to itself. The social sympathy 
which existed previously among the various sections of the 
Hindu people was gone and it was replaced by a feeling of 
aloofness and even aversion. 

But the most injurious result of this rigidification of caste 
was the vast dimunition in the fighting strength of kingdoms. 
Even now this evil of the caste system in India is not adequately 
realised. It is often wondered how a nation consisting of 33 
crores of inhabitants can be ruled by a nation of four crores. 
But it must be remembered that the fighting people in India 
scarcely number four crores while the whole British nation of 
four crores is the fighting reserve of Britain. In India, excepting 
the Panjab, the people are divided firstly by race into Aryans 
and Dravidians and secondly by caste into fighters and non¬ 
fighters. The Dravidian section of the Indian population is 
nearly more than one half and chiefly consists of non-fighters. 
In the Aryan section of the population again, only the Ksha¬ 
triyas are by heredity and present occupation inclined to fight. 
The result is that in India about 10 per cent of the population 
is fit and disposed to fight, while the remaining 90 per cent 
by nature and heredity is-not fit to fight and is, therefore, ready 
to accept the rule of any strong nation which happens to be 
successful. As we will explain elsewhere, the idea of a nation 
did not develop in India and the people as a whole never 
thought of opposing foreign conquest. Especially at this time 
by the rigidification of caste the, number of those who fought 
for independence was owing to internecine fighting limited and 
as soon as these viz. the Rajputs fell, the country as a whole 
submitted, without demurJto the foreign yoke. 

This baneful effect of a rigid caste system, wherein the 
number of gthose who fight for the independence of the 
community becomes limited, was seen by the ancient law¬ 
givers and they attempted to remedy it by laying it down that 
though ordinarily it is-fthe duty of the Kshatriyas to take up 
arms, it was yet the duty of all the three' higher varnas to take 
up arms when religion was threatened and religion or Dharma, 
according to the Hindu j notion, included politics and imposition 
ofthe yoke of a foreign people and religion was certainly a 
danger to religion. But where the people are, for generations, 
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bred up in professions which are docile and in a spirit of 
submission, it is impossible to expect them to suddenly become 
fighters. Indeed, as stated before, when Shihabuddin conquered 
iianauj, the rais and land-holders came forward and tendered 
submission. Moreover it must be noted that the population of 
Northern India is predominantly Dravidian, unlike the Pan jab. 
It is even now so, the total number of Kshatriyas in U, P. is 
remarkably small. While, therefore, Shihabuddin Ghori could 
raise an array from the whole of the overflowing population of 
the Panjab, of Afghanistan and of Turkestan, the Rajputs could 
not raise large armies in India nor would the people offer 
resistance as a whole to foreign yoke. It may be noted that in 
western countries at the present day, the whole population of a 
country becomes the recruiting ground for an army fighting for 
the nation’s existence. Germany in the recent war could place 
in the field nearly 70 lakhs of soldiers and so could France and 
England. And the national sentiment is so strong in the west 
that the whole country takes the greatest interest in the national 
struggle. The condition of Northern India at this time was 
exactly the opposite. The Kshatriya population alone was the 
recruiting ground; it is indeed true that some Brahmins and 
Vaisyas did fight even at that time, but these exceptions prove 
the rule viz. that the Brahmins and the Vaisyas then, as now, 
were as a rule unwilling and even unfitted to take up arms. 
The case was different during the days of the Guptas and the 
Vardhanas, of Dahir and Lalliya. Secondly, the people as a 
whole took no interest in the national struggle and without 
demur offered their submission to the foreign yoke, especially 
because, as we shall presently show, the Mahomedan rulers did 
not adopt any coercive measures for the spread of their religion. 

Many of the remnants of the chivalrous, independence-loving 
Rajputs retired to the deserts and hills of Rajputana, or the 
ravines of the Chambal and the Jumna and other, retired tracts 
and there preserved their independence, thus leaving Northern 
India in general and the Madbya-desa in particular, all the 
more helpless. Northern India, therefore, fell prostrate never 
to rise, because there was no national resistance. This will 
explain how while in Europe even small nations have success¬ 
fully resisted attempts to enslave them, in India large countries 
like the Kanauj kingdom fell finally before the Mahomedans. 
These countries or kingdoms were-large enough even singly to 
oppose successfully any Mahomedan conqueror. But the reality 
45 
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is that there was no national resistance and the resistance 
offered by the Bajputs was unavailing owing to their being 
outnumbered by reason of rigidity of caste. It is not a mere 
matter of accident that Sobieski the greatest leader of the Poles 
was' able to finally stop the onward rush of the Turks at 
Vienna. The Poles were more heroic than the Greeks, no 
doubt, but the Poles fought as a nation and hence succeeded. In 
Northern India unfortunately, both Prithvlr&j and Jaichand 
were defeated; but if the people had resisted as a whole, Northern 
India could not have been finally subdued by the Mahomedans. 

The efficacy arid the necessity of national resistance, was 
first realised in India, in our view, by Shivaji, under the 
inspiration of whose spirit Maharashtra resisted as a nation and 
fought against Aurangzeb. The Marathas, meaning thereby 
Eshatrlyas, Brahmins, and the common people or Sudras 
oombined and fought as a man in the days of Bajaram and rose 
superior even to the whole combined power of the Mogul 
empire with which Aurangzeb in vain strove to crush them. The 
Marathas of the days of Shivaji and Bajaram, alone in Indian 
history,-offered national resistance and attained and preserved 
independence. They alone in Indian history verified the maxim 
laid down in western politics that no power however great can 
crush the independence of a people however small if they resist 
as a nation. India naturally could not realise the necessity of 
national unity when its kingdoms were ruled by Hindu kings 
of whatever elan. The^Marathas first realised it after three 
centuries of Mahomedan rule. The Sikhs followed them with 
their religious conscription. The Indian people under English 
rule must realise the necessity of national effort if they are to 
attain Swaraj or political freedom. 

The message of history for the future, therefore, is that not 
only the Bajputs should learn to confederate and unite, but the 
whole of the people of India and especially the Hindus whose 
csste system makes disunion their normal characteristic. 
It is not indeed possible to suggest that caste should be 
abolished. The evolution of the Hindu society for thousands 
of years has been-developing caste and it would be impossible to 
induce the Hindus to give up caste. Moreover, the Bajputs 
have developed their highly chivalrous and heroic- nature, 
through this very principle of heredity. Indeed the preser¬ 
vation of caste writy of whioh the Bajaputs take particular care 
hag. everything lo recommend it. Bui the Bajputs not only of 
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the east and the west but also of the north and the south, the 
Gurkhas, Do gras, the Bundelas and the Marathas must learn 
to unite on terms of absolute equality and more imperatively 
confederate for national uplift. But still, the ^Hindus, inspite 
of their caste distinctions must learn to confederate on terms 
of equality of status while preserving the independent growth 
of each main caste (though not of each subordinate subdivision 
which has come into being for fanciful reasons). The principle of 
confederation of independent units for political purposes was 
first thought out and practised by the American states and has 
now been followed by Germany. The confederation of Hindus, 
subdivided as they are, into independent castes, is the real 
problem of the future as previous history teaches us, and it 
must be practicable to achieve it, even if it be necessary to 
adopt for it, cammensality of food and drink and of Borne 
religious worship. There is, and there should be, no idea in 
this confederation of the Hindus, of opposing or harassing' the 
Mahomedans; for the confederation of Hindus and Maho- 
medans is also absolutely necessary for the political progress of 
tiie country. But it must be remembered that the Mahomedans 
are already a united and a strong community, and the confedera¬ 
tion of Hindus and Mahomedans can only be achieved and 
made permanent if the Hindus also become a united and strong 
community. 4 

To conclude the disunion among the Rajputs the fighting 
arm* of India and the rigidity of caste by which 9/10 of the 
people were made incapable or unwilling to resist foreign 
domination were the two main causes which led to the perma¬ 
nent enslavement of Northern India. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
—SUBSIDIARY CAUSES. 

In the last chapter we have given what appear to us to ba 
the chief causes of the fall of the Rajput kingdoms of Northern 
India, viz : first, the constant fighting among the several Rajput 
states and their consequent weakening and second, the rigidi- 
fication of caste which made the several important sections of 
the people in each state, except the Rajputs, incapacitated and 
unwilling to fight. In this chapter we notice some subsidiary 
causes which contributed to the fall of these kingdoms, though 
these individually could not have led to that result. Most of 
the. facts given here will have to be noticed again in our 
survey of the genera! condition of the country; but it is as 
well to mention them here separately. 

1. One may first again mention the absence of the feeling 
)f nationality in the people of all these states. We have already 
said that in India at this time, as elsewhere in Asia, there 
were kingdoms but no peopledoms. The people did not feel 
that the state was theirs and the king ought also to be theirs. 
The country belonged to the king and any one might 
be king whom God chose. Under this view of the state, 
the sentiment of nationality cannot arise, nor, as stated in 
VoL II (p. 220) and Vol. I (p. 123), the virtue of patriotism. 
There was* the sentiment of loyalty, no doubt, and you find in 
the PrithvlrSj Rasa that sentiment appealed to everywhere. To 
die for the master was the highest dharma of the Rajput soldier. 
But when that master failed and another master was sub¬ 
stituted by the will of God, the soldier was ready to die for him 
also. Thus we find even Kshatriya soldiers dying for Mahome- 
dan kings and masters. This was doubly true of the common 
people who were not Rajputs i. e. of the caste whose duty it 
was to rule. 

Though one essentia) of a state in its modern sense was 
indeed developing in India in the rise of separate modern 
languages and Gujarat, Rajputana, Antarbed, Bengal, Mahft- 
rishtra, Telangana, Tamiln&du and Malyilam could now be 
considered as separate countries by reason of separate languages. 
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viz., their modern vernaculars, this did not develop the feeling 
of nationality among the speakers of the same language for the 
above reason and in each of these countries or provinces, there 
were consequently several kingdoms which fought with one 
another. Why these did not coalesce, we shall discuss later 
on, but we may state here that the sameness of language did not 
develop the sentiment of nationality in these provinces in the 
absence of the other essential conditions which give rise tc 
the feeling of nationality. 

2. There being no sentiment of nationality, the ingress 
of foreigners was usually not objected to. Except in Kashmir 
and Tibet which had impregnable boundaries, the ingress of 
foreigners was not prohibited, was not even watched. Hence 
Mahomedans came into the several kingdoms freely and often 
settled therein. Thus we find them settled in N&harwala, in 
Cambay, in Sopara, in Maharashtra and even in the Kanauj 
kingdom. * They even insisted on being governed by their own 
magistrates, as is evidenced by Mahomedan writers, as also 
by the expression Hanjamana-Nagara-Trivarga already noticed 
in Thana inscriptions. That the strength of states is impaired 
by the presence of foreigners is seen clearly by the modern 
states of the west which exercise strict watch over the iggres* 
of foreigners. Indian states did not realise this or feel the 
necessity of strict watch over them owing to the absence of 
the feeling of nationality. Though there is no recorded evidence 
of it, one can imagine how the presence of Mahomedans in 
the several kingdoms must have contributed to their eventual 
subjugation. 

3. Superstition sometimes contributes its quota to the fall 
of nations and superstition acted like a double-edged sword 
towards the fall of India. While the Mahomedans believed 
that victory was bound to come to them “for the judgment 
of Qod was upon those who were against him and could not 
be avoided," the Hindus thought that India was bound to be 
overrun by the MlechchhaB in the Kali age. Superstition has 


* The Ben area Gazetteer states that in the city of Benares there are 
Mahomedan Mchollas which are anterior indate to the final conquest of 
Benares by the Mahomedans aocording to tradition, though it is difficult 
to believe that Chandra or Govindachandra or even Jaicband could have 
allowed Mahomedans to settle in Benares. Perhaps they settled in the 
time of the subservient PratihXra kings. 
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often acted thus upon the mind of peoples. The Astecs of 
Mexico believed that they were destined to be conquered by 
men coming from the east. When the Goths and the Vandals 
overthrew the Homan Empire, the Christians thought that the 
end of the world was coming on as foretold in the Bible and 
made no opposition. In India too, though there is no recorded 
evidence of it, except in the case of Lakhnauti where the Tabakat 
records that king Lakshmanasena had been told that he would 
be conquered by a long-armed Turk, the Hindus generally must 
have submitted to the new state of things through the super¬ 
stitious belief that it was inevitable. 

4. The maintenance of a strong and sufficient army is 
the first duty of every state. The Hindu states had probably 
neglected this duty at this time. The great reputation of India 
in this respect noted before had been lost by it at this time. 
The probability is that Hindu states did not at this time 
maintain standing armies as in the days of Harsha or Bhoja. 
The army consisted chiefly of the quotas furnished by the 
Simantas. Though- not exactly alike, these SSmantas were 
like barons in England, who maintained for the use of the state 
certain quotas of fighters, the expenses of the same being borne 
by the barons or S&mantas from their fiefs. This is (he same 
system as existed under the Moguls viz., of Hazaris and Panch 
Hazaris. Prithvlraj had probably no standing army of the 
state. He had probably only a small Huzur force. We know 
that the Peishwas, after the battle of Panipat, neglected to 
maintain a strong Huzur army, and the sagacious Ahaly&bai 
expostulated often with Nana Fadnis f?r neglecting the Huzur 
pathak. The quota supplied by S&mantas cannot always be 
relied upon, either in respect of number or of efficiency. The 
standing army of Mahmud or Shihabuddin Ghori must have 
been a more reliable force than the armieB composed of the 
forces of S&mantas called together hastily by the Hindu kings, 
S&mantas or military sardars are again not disposed to fight 
stubbornly as there is a temptation to save themselves and their 
fiefs. We believe that the absence of sufficient standing armies 
in the Hindu states at this time strongly contributed to their 
eventual fall. 

5. It may further be observed that Hindu intelligence 
neglected the study of the science of war as well as the science 
of the proper conception of the state. Brahmin and Kshatriya 
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intelligence revelled more in this subperiod in the study of 
poetics than in the necessary study of more useful sciences. 
The distinctions of heroines in love and despair, the essentials 
of poetry, poetical blemishes and embellishments, and the figures 
of speech engaged the highest intelligence of the land and even 
kings devoted their attention to writing elaborate treatises on 
poetics and dramaturgy. These works, no doubt, prove the 
fineness of Hindu intellect, but it should have devoted itself to 
more important studies. The attrition and affluence of kings 
were bestowed more upon court-poets than upon generals ; the 
stage attracted them more than the camp. The minute study 
of poetics led to the deterioration of taste and morals and the 
increase of voluptuousness can be marked from the Karpura- 
Manjari of R&jasekhara to the Rambha Manjarl of Nayachandra, 
The debasement of popular and kingly test will be apparent 
from the first verse of adoration adopted even in Kanauj for 
such ceremonious and meritorious documents as inscriptions 
of grants of villages to pious Brahmins. Indeed luxury and 
voluptuousness were bound to overtake the people in this sub¬ 
period, since the last sub-period was the most prosperous period 
of Hindu history as shown in the last chapter of Volume II 
( pp. 347-258 ). Height of prosperity leads to decadence of morals 
and voluptuousness which undermine the physical and mdral 
capacities of the people, as we see in the case of the Romans, the 
Arabs, the Moguls and others and it need not be wondered 
that the Hindu kingdoms in the twelfth century became weak, by 
reason of the very prosperity and happiness they had enjoyed. 

6. Lastly, we cannot conclude this short survey of the 
subsidiary causes of the downfall of Rajput kingdoms in North¬ 
ern India without drawing the attention of the reader to the 
recrudescence during this sub-period of the Buddhistic sentiment 
of AhimsS which, as we shall show in our chapter on religious 
survey, is evidenced by the rise of new Vaishnavism and the 
great popularity, power, and progress of Jainism and of 
Lingayat and other sects during this period. Though the rise of 
Vaishnavism or th„ spread of Jainism or other sects cannot be 
assigned as a direct cause of the downfall of Northern India, as 
Buddhism can be as a cause of the downfall oi Bind, it cannot 
be denied that the dominance of the docile doctrine of AhimBi 
throughout the Hindu society at this time made it inoffensive 
and weak. Most Brahmins whether Saiva or Vaishnava, and 
almost all Vaisyas Saiv, Vaishnava and Jain accepted at this 
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time the non-slaughter of animals as a binding religious principle 
and gave up animal food altogether as we will show later 
on. The result was that with tH*e exception of the Rajputs the 
whole Hindu mass became unfitted as well as unwilling to 
fight This influence of food on the nature of people can not be 
denied. The masses of Indian people in the several states 
excepting the Rajputs, (the Sudras generally following the 
Brahmins and Vaityas through imitation as well as indigence) 
were like Indian elephants. Inspite of its enormous size and 
strength, the elephant is by nature timid and inoffensive. The 
elephant’s arm of offense, itB trunk, is delicate and is easily 
slashed. The elephant is usually afraid to endanger its life and 
shrinks at the least display of fire. No doubt, it can be trained - 
to fight and to courageously withstand fire. So also the vegetarian 
Hindu can be trained to fight and perform deeds of valour. But 
where there is no such training, both by nature being inoppress- 
ive are easily subdued and made to obey the master. There are 
no doubt examples of Brahmins and even Jain brave generals 
and soldiers in this sub-period, but the generality of the people 
being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by their food 
inagressive and docile, when the Rajputs failed, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from th 8 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas succumbed and almost willingly 
submitted to the Moslem yoke within the short period of a 
quarter of a century. As stated in the perface to Volume I, the 
message of history to Hindus, especially those who have conscien¬ 
tious objection to a meat diet, is so to strengthen 'themselves by 
physical training and mental alertness as to enable them to take 
their share honourably in the internecine physical struggles of 
the’human race which will never cease but will ever go on. 



BOOK VIII. 

GENERAL SURVEY. 

CHAPTER I. 

RAMIFICATION OF CASTE. 

As stated in the beginning of this volume, we have a very 
valuable guide for ascertaining the social condition of Hindu 
India at the outset of this sub-period, in Al*Beruni who wrote his 
hook on India in 1030 A. D. AI-Baruni lived among the Hindus 
at Multan and elsewhere in the Panjab and was an accurate 
observer. But unfortunately he sometimes mixes what he read 
in Hindu religous books which he studied in the original, with 
what he saw and his observations, therefore, are not always as 
reliable as those of previous Arab writers quoted in our second 
volume. However, we begin the description of the social 
condition of India in this sub-period, with quqting what Al~ 
Beruni says on subject of caste in his book on India. Fortunately 
he was acquainted with Persian and Greek history and gives us 
facts from the west for comparison with Indian condition. 

Al- Beruni shows that caste had developed in ancient times 
among the Persians, not to speak, of the Greeks and Romans. 
“The ancient Chaerdes had created great institutions of this 
kind (caste) which could not be broken through by the special 
merits of any individual nor by bribery. When Ardashir 
restored the Persian empire, he also restored the classes or castes 
in the following manner:— 

1. Knights and princes. 

2. Monks, fire-priests and lawyers, 

3. Physicians and astronomers and other men of science. 

4. Husbandmen and artisans. 

“ And within these classes there were subdivisions distinct 
from each other, like the species within a genius. The Hindus 
have also institutions of this kind. We, Moslems, consider all 
men equal except in piety and this is an obstacle which prevents 
understanding between us and the Hindus. 

46 
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“ The Hindus call their castes, varnaa or colours and from 
the genealogical point of view they call them Jatah (Jati). 
They are four from the beginning. The highest are the Brah¬ 
mins ; next come Kshtariyas. Their degree is not much below 
that of the Brahmins. Then follow the Vaisyas and the Sudras. 
Between the two latter classes there is no very great distancf 
Much as these differ, they live together in the same towns arid 
villages, mixed together in the same houses and lodgings. 1 ” 
( Sachau I pp. 99-101). 

This long extract will show to us that this description Of 
Hindu castes iB not as accurate as that given in Volume II frqm 
previous Arab writers. The splitting of Kshatriyas into ruling 
Kshatriyas and cultivating Kshatriyas spoken of by lpn 
Khordadba (Vol. II p. 179) is not even mentioned here. Probably 
in 1040 A. D. Rajputs had been so decimated aRd perhaps had 
fallen so low that they did not impress Al-Beruni separately. 
The statement in the G&hadav&la inscription quoted before 
( p. 221) seems thus to be true of the condition of things at this 
time, that the Kshatriya ruling clans had almost been destroyed 
at least in the Panjab and U. P. and the recitation of the Veda 
had almost stopped when Chandra G&hadav&la rehabilitated both. 
Secondly, Al-Beruni speaks somewhat from the books and not 
from actual observation and further says nothing about marriage. 
Ibn Khordadba stated that the Brahmins and Rajputs married 
from the lower caste of Kshatriyas and we have the historical 
mention of R&jasekhara marrying a Chauhan lady. Probably in 
Al-Beruni’s time (or later when castes were consolidated) such 
marriages had altogether stopped. Thirdly, Al-Beruni does not 
speak of intermediate castes whioh must have been many, nor of 
any subdivisions of the principal castes which probably had not 
yet arisen. 

The castes among the Persians who were all Aryans were 
naturally different from those among the Hindus who were 
formed by a combination of Aryan and non-Aryan populations; 
and hence the class of Sudras did not exist among the Persians. 
Moreover we do not know if caste distinctions among the 
Persians were not matrimonial, but were purely occupational. 
Among the Hindus, Pratiloma marriage was stopped in pre- 
Buddhist days and Anuloma marriage ceased probably at this 
time. Lastly, Al-Beruni says that all castes lived mixed toge¬ 
ther in the same houses and lodgings. This is probably a 
correct observation so far as the Panjab h concerned; for there 
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mm not much difference of food or habits between the differen t 
classes, all being flesh-eaten. In the rest of the country, this 
could not have been so; even if it were so in 1040 A. D. things 
changed so completely during the next two centuries owing to 
the recrudescence of the doctrine of AhimsI that many castes 
gave up animal food and vegetarians and non-vegtarians oould 
not have lived together in the same houses. Hence, after Al- 
Beruni, caste developed in exclusiveness to such an extent that 
the original four castes of India gave place in this sub-period to 
hundreds and thousands of sub-castes as we proceed to show. 

We stated in our first volume that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas formed undivided castes during the first sub-period 
(600-800 ). They remained so during the second sub-period also 
(800-1000 A. D.). But during the third sub-period, each of 
these castes became split into hundreds of sub-castes as inscrip¬ 
tions prove. The reasons were apparently, as shown above, 1st, 
a difference of food; 2nd, ideas of racial purity and 3rd, different 
sociai customs prevailing in different countries. We will take 
each of these castes separately and show how it beoame sub¬ 
divided in this sub-period. 


BRAHMINS. 

In the beginning of this sub-period Brahmins all over India 
were one caste undoubtedly. In previous centuries Brahmins 
were distinguished by their gotras and their SikhSs only. In¬ 
scriptions of all countries, in previous sub-periods give only 
their gotras and Sikhfis (or Vedic ritual) and never mention the 
names of any sub-section. Even in this sub-period for about fifty 
years we find the same practice prevailing. Thus a Chandella 
grant dated 1050 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 206 ) describes the donee 
as a Bharadvftja gotra, Tripravara Brahmin of Yajurveda Sakha. 
In a Xalachuri inscription again ( Kahla, Gorakhpur District 
U. P.) dated 1077. A. D. (E. I. VII p. 86), we have many 
Brahmin donees whose description consists of their gotras with 
pravara number of each and their SakhSs plus their place 
\ village or town ) of residence. So also a later ChSlukya grant 
dated 1040 describes the donee as Kausika gotra and Bahv- 
rieha ( Rigvedi) Brahmin ( B. B. R. A. S. XII p. 51). Later 
we begin to have the mention of the Brahmins' country of resi¬ 
dence. Thus KumSrapala’s Prasasti at Vadnagar mentions the 
writer as a NSgara Brahmin (St. 1308, 1151 A. D,). Some 
Chandella and GShadavSla inscriptions describe the Brahmin 
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donees as Tbakkura (E. I. IV p. 121) and in GlhadavSla and 
Haihaya inscriptions they are described as RSuta (E. I. XIV 
p. 274). In a feudatory southern Malwa inscription dated 
1135 A. D. we find the Brahmin donee described as Karntta 
((I. A. XIV) with the Brahmin's gotra and Pravara added and 
it was an important discovery to find a Silahara of Earhad. 
grant describing the Frahmin donees as Earhataka and Ghai- 
B&sa Brahmins, the importance of which we will shortly notice. 
Names of country became so important that latterly the men¬ 
tion of gotra and Sakha was omitted for Brahmins, though in 
the previous sub-period it was considered necessary (Vol. II 
p. 276). Thus in the SSsabahu temple inscription (I. A. XV 
Pl 36) dated 1093 we find names of many Brahmin donees 
without the mention of gotra. In an inscription of Bhola 
Bhlma of Gujarat dated St. 1256 or 1200 A. D. (I. A. XI p. 72) the 
Brahmin donee is described without the mention of his gotra or 
Sakha by his name only and by his Raikavala Jati or sub-section 
of Brahmin caste. In a Eonkan inscription dated 1249 A. D. 

(J, R. A. S. Bombay IX p. 248) we have names of 32 Brahmin 
donees whose gotras are given but whose Sakha is net stated 
and instead of it every Brahmin’s surname is given. Surnames 
grew by this time, either from profession or from place of resi¬ 
dence or other peculiarities and the importance of Sakha was 
lost sight of. Surnames probably came into use among Brah¬ 
mins in this sub-period such as Dlkshita, Raut, Thakur, Pathaka, 
UpSdhyaya, Pattavardhana * and so on. It is no doubt true 
that even so late as 1200 A. D. we find gotra and pravara of 
^Brahmins mentioned; the continuance of their mention is not 
strange as Brahmins still keep up the memory of their gotra 
and pravara. But what is pertinent to remark is that along 
with gotras, family surnames begin to be mentioned and later 
on subcaste names based on country of residence. Thus in a 
Faram&ra inscription dated 1226 A. D. (E. I. IX pp. 108 and 
121) we have many names of Brahmin donees with gotra and 
pravara mentioned but in each case the surname is added, 
such as Pandit, Dlkshita, Dvivedi, Chaturvedi, Avasthika and so 
on, and the places from which these Brahmins of the same surname 
came are different such as Mathura, Tripur, Akola, Dendavfina. 
So also in an inscription of Jayachchandra dated 1177 (E. I. IV 

* The cause TrhSdi occurring ic this inscription is iceipUeaple as- 

also Xramita. 
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.p. 139) the many Brahmin donees are thus described, 1 Deva 
Sri Lotirka (gotra not given), 2 Bandhula gotra Purohita Sri 
Pa’narajaya, 3 Sarkarskshya gotra'Pandit Sri Rishikeya and 
so on; the word Pandit is abbreviated into Pam for four 
Brahmins and one is styled Dviveda. These epithets gradu¬ 
ally grew into surnames of these Brahmins. In I. A. XIX 
< p. 353 ) we have the donee Brahmin described as DikshinStya 
Karn&ta Diveda Thakkura as also Avasthika. The surname 
Avasthi has survived in Oudh among Brahmins but not among 
Deccani or Karnataka Brahmins. The gotra thus retains for 
some time its importance among Brahmins at least and finds 
mention in inscriptions almost invariably. But as stated above, 
Pravara and Sakha are usually omitted though all Brahmins 
have retained their memory down to this day. 

Whatever this may be, we have not mentioned yet of the 
division of Brahmins into the modern two main sections viz. 
Fancha Gauda and Pancha Dravida. It is not found even in 
the Skanda Purana which we have placed in the ninth century 
A. D. (see Vol. II p. 39) properly enough. For the distinction 
arose even later than 1200 A D. This main division is probably 
based on the flesh food of the former and the vegetarianism of 
the latter. But there is no doubt that Brahmins had sub-divided 
themselves into numerous sub-sections long before 1200 A D., 
according to country of residence or its chief town, owing to 
peculiarities of customs, as also of ideas of purity of race. We 
find it recorded in the Nagara Ehanda of the Skanda Purana 
where the whole history of Negara Brahmins and their special 
good H&takesvara Siva is given that an unknown Brahmin oame 
to their town and a Nagara Brahmin gave him his daughter in 
marriage. He was subsequently found out to be a ChSndSla to 
the consternation of the community and the Nsgaraa thereupon 
made it a rule not to give daughters in marriage to any but 
known Nagara Brahmins and the Nagara known Brahmin 
families ware enumerated. This arrangement seems gradually 
to have been adopted by all castes and sub-castes came consequ¬ 
ently to deserve the name jn&ti or known section. In the Abu 
inscription we have the word Nagara inatibhaja (Vol. II p. 85) 
actually used by the writer to describe his caste or subsection (St. 
1331 or 1274 A D.). This story is apparently a later invention 
and probably an interpolation in the Skanda Purana but it 
indicates the reason why marriage relations were gradually 
restricted to people of known pedigree residing in the same 
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country. And thus began the subdivisions of Brahmins based on 
country of residence. Commencing from Kashmir we have 
thus Brahmins divided into 1. Kashmiri 2. Nagarkotia (those 
who reside in Nagarkot the capital of Katoch kings in Kangra ). 
3. Muhyal in the Panjab (al is a termination which indicates 
subcaste). 4. SSrasvata. 5. Gauda ( of Guda or Thanesar). 6. 
Narnol. 7. Kanojia and 8. SarjupSria or residing bey end 
the Sarayu. 9. Jajhotia. 10. Tiwari. 11. Srimali and 12. 
Fushkarnfi or residing at Fushkar in Bsjputana. 13. Sindhi. 
14. NSgara ( of Anandpura). 15. Dasor (of Dasapura '. 16. 
Modha (of country formerly named Dharmaranya). 17. 

Gujarftti. 18. Malvi. 19. Bengali. 20. Ooriya. 21. Desbastha. 
22. Konkanastha or Chitpawan (belonging to Chittapolana a 
town in Batnagiri District). 23. Karhade (living under the 
Silaharas of Karhad). 24. Karnata. 25. Andhra or Telugu. 
26. Tamil and 27. Malyali or Nambudri. These are the main 
subsections of Brahmins recognisable as named after country 
of residence; but there are many subdivisions of these again 
based on various other grounds such as Dasas and Visas 
in the north and Aiyars and Ayyangars in the south. For 
Brahmins divided further from their acceptance of this or that 
philosophy. The Ayyars are Smartas i. e. those who look upon 
Siva and Vishnu as equal, while Aiyyangars believe NSray&na 
to be the highest god and follow the philosophy of Ramanuja. 
Later still the followers of Madhva and his Dvaita philosophy 
became a separate sub-section of Brahmins and were called 
Ach&ryas. These gave up not only intermarriage but in many 
cases interdining also; though we have no direct mention of 
khese restrictions in the Dharmasaatras. 

Strangely enough the northern Brahmins were looked 
upon in the beginning of this sub-period as purer in race 
as also fn Ach&ra or religious life and we have evidence 
traditional no doubt, of many southern kings inviting 
northern India Brahmin families to settle in their countries. 
Thus we find the Sena king Samanta or Ballala inviting 
Konaujia Brahmins to settle in Bengal though tradition speaks 
of these Brahmins as having come in the time of Adisura, a 
fictitious king of earlier date; and we have mention of Brahmins 
doming from the north and settling in Orissa also in the days of 
the Kesari kings. We have mention again of Northern Brahmins 
being invited to settle in Gujarat by Mulartja and even so far 
■oath as the Tamil land we have mention of a Chola king invit- 
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ing and settling in his country Brahmins from Northern India. 
In all these cases, these Brahmins formed separate sub-castes 
owing to their unwillingness to mix with local Brahmins, 
considered to be of lower purity, either in food*or marriage. The 
Nagarakotia Brahmins alone who believe that they were invited 
by a Katoeh king say that they consist of 13 families, 3 of whom 
. were Kashmiri, 3 Kanaujia and 3 S&rasvata, the remaining four 
being local Brahmins. (These probably were not agricultur¬ 
alists ). The number of sub-castes was thus further increased. 
Then again we may believe that certain sections of Brahmins 
migrated to safer lands from the Panjab and the U. P. owing to 
invasions first and then oppression of Mahomedan conquerors. 
The Gauda Sarasvata Brahmins of Goa territory thus appear to 
have come from the region of the Sarasvati about this time. It 
is an unhistorical idea that they came from Bengal, for Gnda 
is a name which originally was applied to the country round 
Thanesar and the peculiarity of these Brahmins viz. that they 
eat fish is mentioned even in the Mah&bharata as arising among 
Brahmins residing on the banks of the Sarasvati during a long 
famine. The Bengali Brahmins were emigrants from the same 
ancient country of the S&rasvatas and are also hence called 
Gauda. We disbelieve the tradition of the Gauda S&rasvatas of 
Goa coming from Bengal because there is no historical reason 
why they should have left Bengal and further because their 
speech does not exhibit any linguistic and phonetic peculiarities 
of Bengal such as the change of s into sh and a into 6. The 
Chitpavans are another section of Konkan Brahmins which has 
the tradition of coming there from outside. As stated in our 
Mahabh&rata Mlm&nsa they from their fair complexion appear to 
have come from the Panjab hilly districts into the hilly region of 
the Ratnagiri District after a short halt in the Thana District 
about Bassein where is the original first Konkan Banctuary of 
Parasur&ma. These instances will suffice to show that in this 
sub-period we have evidence of Brahmin families migrating to, 
or being invited to settle in, southern and eastern countries. The 
example again of Deccani Brahmins going to the Andhra country 
in the wake of Chalukya conquest of Vengl and forming a 
separate sub-section of Brahmins called now Niyogi shows that 
then may be instances of Brahmin migrations after conquest, as 
happened in modern history after the conquests of the Mara- 
thas. The mode adopted by N&gara Brahmins of defining 
their sob-castes by oounting their families and their gotras was 
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followed by all these various sub-sections and hence have 
arisen those hundreds of sub-castes into which Brahmins are 
now sub-divided and which restrict marriage and food to 
themselves. All these sub-sections acquired new names from 
country or town of their residence or from o'ther causes, which 
became of paramount importance owing to restriction of 
marriage to each sub-section and gotra and Sakha became 
consequently of minor importance. But it must be stated that 
all the sub-sections of Brahmins appear to have adhered 
loyally to their ancient Vedic religion. They not only 
preserved their Veda or Sakha but also its special ritual and 
also the memory of their gotras and pravaras and still preserve 
the gotra and pravara law of marriage prohibition enjoined by 
the smritis, the gotras and pravaras being enumerated in the 
Srauta Sutras. And hence it is that gotra and pravara among 
Brahmins and even Eshatriyas remain the same throughout the 
whole of India though Brahmin and Kshatriya families every¬ 
where acquired new names from curious causes. These names 
became no doubt predominant, but they never acquired so great 
an importance among Brahmins at least as to destroy the 
importance of gotra, and the gotra law of marriage is still the 
supreme law of marriage among Brahmins. 

Many of these subcastes of Brahmins especially in Northern 
India were then non-vegetarian and they continue so down to this 
day. Al-Beruni describing the food of Hindus says “Christians 
are not allowed to kill, so also the Brahmins." The rules given 
hereafter apply to Brahmins (as Christian rules apply to bishops 
and monks), but not others. First, strangulation of certain 
attftnals only is allowed viz., sheep, goat, gazelle, rhinoceros 
(genda), water and land birds such as peacock etc.; second, 
forbidden animals are ox, camel, horse, elephant &c., tame 
poultry, fish and all kinds of eggs. 

NOTEMARCO POLO ON LAD BRAHMINS. 

The description given by Meroo Polo of Brehmins of the country balled 
Lar by him deserves to be quoted and disoussed here. Maroo Polo travell¬ 
ed in India about 1280 A. D. roughly and wrote about 1300 A. D. Though 
thia account ie thus a hundred years later than our period, it oannot be 
oonsidered inapplicable, as the condition then of the oountry must have 
keen the tame as in 1200, Mahomedan oonquest oomlng later. Speaking of 
the province of Lar, he says (Maroo Polo by Min Tula Vol. II, p. 310) 
“ All Brahmins come from that oountry on the west. They are host 
merchants and most truthful. They eat no flesh and drink no winy and 
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laid * life of ohastity. They wear a thread of cotton on their ehoutdera 
-which orosees the breaet and the baok. They hare a rich and powerful king 
who send* Brahmin* to purohaee beet diamond* in Soli (Ohola) and beet 
pearl*. They belier* in bad and aoepieioue hour* for every week day and 
tranaaet bueinea* only at auepioiooe timee. They are long-lived ae they 
are very abatemioua and they have capital teeth owing to a certain herb 
they ohew." 

“ There are other Brahmins called Chug! ( Jogi) who are longer-lived, 
who are devoted to the idols. They live upto 150 or even 200 year*. They 
■ eat rioe and milk only. They drink a portion of sulphur and quioksilver 
twice a day wbioh lead* to longevity. Some of them are asoetio* who go 
about stark naked. They have a small ox of pewter or gold tied over 
their forehead. They daub themselves with oowdung ashes. If any one 
does them good, they put the ashes in the middle of his forehead. They 
eat from dry leaves of the apple of paradise ( plantain ?). They would not 
kill any animal even a fly or a flea. They fast many days and drink 
nothing but water. They sleep on the ground and yet they live long. 
They burn their dead." 

Miss Yule observes on this in a note that " Lerde£a included southern 
Gujarat, Thana and-Chaul. Koakani Brahmins adopted trade only when 
they were expelled from Goa. This high praise of the truthfulness of 
Brahmins was just and as old as the Greeks. It is not only given by 
Greek writers but by Hiuen Tsang and also by Arab travellers.” 

It is somewhat difficult to determine to whom the above description 
applies. Lar no doubt according to Arab travelless inoluded Thana and 
Kolaba distriots add had a language of its own oalled Lari. But Marco 
Polo later describes the kingdom of Thana separately. We have seen that 
SilEhEra kings ruled ip Thana. LSrdesa was again distinct from Gujarat 
whioh is alto separately dssoribed by Marco Polo and which with its 
capital Patan was ruled by Vagbela kings in about 1" "0 A. D. The language 
of this part is described again as distinct and peculiar (p. 392). Thus 
npto 1300 A. D. modern southern Gujarat or LErdtsa was distinot from 
Northern Gujarat politically as well as in language. The people apparently 
had a king of their own, though in previous oenturies, they were under the 
Rashatrakatas and later under Western Chalukyas of Kalyan. The 
Brahmins of LBrdesa are not now, however, known as a separate sub-oaste. 
But probably they were a distinot sub-oaste then and went for trade to such 
distant countries as the oountries of Chola and PEndya which produced 
diamonds and pearl*. The Konkan Brahmins are not muoh known as 
traders though their truthfulness as of other Brahmin* must have been 
anciently well known. The surnames Pattavardhana.Ghalisa andGhaleEsa 
now found among Konkan and Karhada Brahmins only and mentioned in 
a Goai Kadamba inscription dat-id 8aka 1171 or 1249 A. D. (J. R. a. 8. 
Bombay IX p. 243) indicate, that these families were traders; what 
trade these' surnames indicated, we are not able to determine. The four 
Brahmins mentioned in an inscription dated 1190 A. D., of Bhoja II 
SllSbiraking ofKarhEd are named: 1. Adityabbatta 2. Lakshmidhara- 
<bhatta 3. KarhStaka PtathEkara GhaisEsa and 4. VEsiyana OhalsEsa 
47 
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( gotrn Mwhm mentioned). Th* word Karahltaka her* plainly Indicate! 
a raboasta and GhaiiSaa plainly Import* a profession which ia not religion*. 
Bat eartatnly thaoa did not trada in diamond! and paaria a* Maroo Polo 
itataa. W* moat, therefor*, believe that Lad Brahmina were a dlatinet aub- 
eaata apread over the whole of southern India who traded in diamond* and 
pearl* and who ware known then for their great veraoity. It appear* that 
Maroo Polo met them in the Plndya country aa he deaeribe* Lar Data 
juat almoat immediately after the PSndya country. The eountry named by 
him aa Maabar ia certainly th* PSndya oonntry which produced pearl*. 
Ofthl*eountry he aaya rightly that “there are no tailor* here. All 
people, men and women, rioh and poor, ineluding even the king go 
about naked with a atrip of oloth round their loina. Even the aoldiera 
go to fight naked, with lanee and ahield.” He deaeribe* the naked 
king a* diatingniahed only by the finenesa of the loin doth and th* 
neeklaeeof preoioua atone*, a description which remind* one of that 
by KalidSaa in Raghu (mega'vdtfiftrMmm:). The Brahmin* of Dravida even 
now move about almoat naked. Marco Polo next deioribe* the kingdom of 
Mntfiii, an inexplicable name; but it i* oertainly the Andhra kingdom of 
Warangal aa it i* described aa ruled then by a queen (daughter of 
Pratlparudra) and as diamond* are aaid to be found in its mountain* 
referring probably to the mine* of Golkonda. It i* in these oountries 
apparently that Maroo Polo came aorot* the Brahmins of the Lar eountry 
whieh la described next as lying in the west and erhioh must mean the 
•ountry of LSta or modern southern Gujarat. 

Tie ascetics described seem to be Saiva ascetics but those with a 
metal ox on thoir forehead* can not be Jangamas as these do not burn 
their dead but bury them. Th* Viradaiva aohism (LingSyat) had no doubt 
arisen already. But the LingSyats had probably not yet gone to Konkan 
or LSta where even now they are searoely to be found. These aaoeties, 
therefore, do not now survive a* even Mis* Yule thinks. 

They again oanpct be Jains, though their abstention from all animal 
aUughter, their,nj u .,og not even a fly or a flea and their long fasts may 
Suggest their being Jains. But Jains do not use cowdung ashes nor apply 
them to the forehead of their disciples. They therefore, must be Saiva 
asoetios of an order whioh is not now in existence. They perhaps ware 
followers of Lakulisa whose chief saored plaoe is near Broaeh, aa already 
dtated. The whole description, therefore, according to our view, does not 
apply to Konkan Brahmins though .it is suggestive of them and applies to 
Lad Brahmins who are now found, not in South Gujarat, but all over the 
Deccan including Hyderabad territory and Berar. They are still * 
mercantile community but are very religious orthodox Brahmina. 

THE RAJPUTS 

Going on to consider the next chief caste of the Kshatriyas, 
we find that it also subdivided during this sub-period though 
not into numerous subjects. It could not, for obvious reasons, 
subdivide on the basis of town or country of residence. It had 
already divided itself into two main sections viz. those who 
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cultivated and those who did not. The former were naturally 
considered lower in grade and the latter who were rulers of 
kingdoms, at least heads of villages or districts, were consi¬ 
dered to be higher in grade. These latter were now called hr 
distinction Rajputs a word used in inscriptions of this period te 
denote the ruling Kshatriyas generally (e. g. E. I. XIV p. 1*9 
Ballalasena insc. <m^i: ). They were first looked upon as 
even higher than Brahmins, as shown in Vol. II ( p. 178 ). This 
higher status of the Rajputs described by Arab travellers of the 
preceding century is not mentioned by Al-Beruni who. as often 
stated before, speaks more from Hindu law books than from 
actual observation. Or it may be that during the period of 
Mahomedan invasions many of the Panjab Rajput ruling families 
were destroyed; and when the GahadavSla king Chandra drove 
the Mahomedan oppressors out of northern India and reconsti¬ 
tuted the Kshatriya caste, it naturally assumed its position as 
defined in the Hindu Sastras, viz. next to that of the Brahmins. 
Yet they were considered equal to the Brahmins in all respects 
as Al-Beruni himself admits that their degree is not much below 
that of the Brahmins. Thus they were allowed to study the 
Vedas and did study Veda and SSstra and we have already seen 
how noted kings such as Bhoja and Govindachandra were as 
learned in the sacred and profane lore as the most learned 
Brahmins. 

In the usual manner, the Rajput or ruling families of 
India constituted themselves into a sub-section about 1100 
AJD. by the enumeration of the orthodox pure Kshatriya 
ruling families of the time. In this enumeration Panjab remained 
naturally excluded, being then entirely under Mahomedan 
rule; and there indeed were no ruling Kshatriya families then in 
the Panjab. The Himalayan ruling families also did not comt 
in the enumeration for another reason which we will notice 
later on. The South Indian ruling families were abo ex¬ 
cluded as they were apparently not considered of pure Aryan 
race and of Kshatriya descent. The Kshatriya families ruling 
in Maharishtra were, however, included as they had continuous 
marriage relations with the ruling Kshatriya families of 
Northern India. The number of these Rajput families was 
found to he 36 and this number soon became traditional, as we 
find it mentioned in the Rsjataranginl of Kalhana of 1159 A. D. 
Which were these 36 families in the beginning it is difficult to 
determine, as no unquestionable list of that date has come 
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down to us. We have treated the list in the R5s& as con* 
temporaneous with Prithvlr&j though the R&si in its present 
form is undoubtedly to be placed in the 16th century A. D. 
(<vide Vol. II p. 70) and we will examine in a note how far that 
list represents the correct political condition of the country 
about 1100 A. D. It may be noted that by this enumeration the 
surnames or family names of the several clans further acquired 
importance and the gotra of eaoh family, although each had its 
separate gotra, gradually became of no value even in matters of 
marriage. Indeed inscriptions of this period often look upon the 
elan name as gotra itself e. g. Guhila gotra, Pratih&ra gotra etc. 
(See also Vol. II p. 177 ). 

In the R5sa list firstly the Senas of Lakhnauti are conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence and this supports the view that their 
power in Bengal was established later than 1100 A. D. Next we 
note that all ruling families of South India viz. Gangas, Cholas 
Pandyas and Keralas are also not in the list. The only explana¬ 
tion seems as stated above, to be that their claim to pure 
Kshatriya origin was not admitted as they had no marriage 
relations with the Kshatriyas of Northern India. The ruling 
Kshatriya families of Maharashtra occupying an intermediate 
position geographically, naturally came to occupy an interme¬ 
diate position racially. We have already said that the Sil&h&ras, 
are the only truly Maratha family which finds a mention in the 
list of the 36 royal clans (p. 247). As to the ChSlukyas and the 
RSshtrakutas of the Deccan, though they are, according to our 
view, distinct from the families of the same name of Northern 
India, their inclusion in the 36 under the same names can not 
be denied. But it is remarkable that the Kadambas of Goa are 
not mentioned among the .thirty-six. We have uncontested evid¬ 
ence that two princesses from this family were married ‘into the 
Gujarat Chalukya family during this sub-perfod.* Probably the 
Rajputs of Northern India gradually confined their sub-caste to 
Northern India and refused to continue marriage relations with 
Kshatriya families of Mahar&shtra, + as these families had 
marriage relations with Non-Aryan ruling families of South 

* The KumSrapSla Charita mentions suoh a marriage in tha verse 
•dtPl wli'jugMiunmsTr sunvn I; it also mentions Karga's marriage 
with a Kashmir prinoess tmto wyff Mpir 

t Karna Vaghela deolined for example to give his daughter to the 
Yldara king of Deogiri about 1300 A. D. 
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India also. The Maratha Kshatriyas, consequently, after this 
period, including the Sil&h&ras, became a separate group or 
sub-caste and they too had their own enumeration of 96 Maratha 
families to which marriage was thenceforth confined. 

The Rajputs from Western Himalayas formed a third group 
which became a distinct sub-section, net only on account of 
its Isolation but also of certain marriage customs peculiar to 
them. In the Himalayas then survived and still survive 
marriage customs of ancient India by which the higher castes 
could take wives from lower castes, the caste of the progeny 
being unaffected viz. that of the father. We find thus, even 
now, three grades of Kshatriyas in the Himalayan region 
adjacent to the Punjab viz. Rajputs, Rinas or Thakurs and 
Rathis. The Rajputs take girls from the Thakurs and these 
from the Rathis but do not give them their girls. The Rajputs 
of the Himalayan region, however, though they have old mixed 
marriage customs still prevalent among them, are pure in race 
as the Rathis are not Mongolians but Aryans, are in fact 
Kshatriyas lower in grade only because they follow agriculture. 
They further allow Karewa or widow remarriage which is. 
prohibited to the Rajputs as to Brahmins and Vaisyas. Full 
information is given in “ pastes and Tribes of the Punjab" 
relating to minor sub-divisions of the Rajputs gf the Himalayan 
region amongst whom the Katoch are the leading family with 
the Maharaja of Lambagram at their head. But the names of 
the several Suryavansi and Chandravansi families of the 
highest, * middling and lowest grades with names based chiefly 
on place of residence such as Jammuwal, Guleria, etc. it is not 
necessary to give here in detail. 

In the Punjab itself the Kshatriyas of the western parts 
were mostly forcibly converted to Mahomedanism in the days 
of Mahmud and of Shihabuddin and these do not now use or 
even nke the name Rajput, though they still preserve old 
Kshatriya clan names of MahabhSrcta or Greek days such as 
Yaudheyas (Johiyas), Anavas (Janjuas) etc. and still observe 
certain Hindu customs Buch as calling a Brahmin at the birth 
of a child or at marriage. In the eastern parts, Rajputs are still 
found but they are immigrants from lands further east and 
south in Mahomedan times, as they use the orthodox clan name* 


* The Miyana are the highest, a name taken from the Mabomedana 
Miyan meaning the most respeoted. 
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from the list of the 36 royal clans such as Param&ra, Ghauhan, 
Tuar, Bathod, Kachhw&ha, &c.; and these have still marriage 
relations with the Rajputs of Delhi and Rajputana. The Pan¬ 
jab and the land of the Sarasvatl as also P&nch&la was the 
ancient land of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and all Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas in the east and south of India came originally 
from this region. It, therefore, follows that ParmSras and 
Chauhans, Rathods and Kachhw&has are dan-names which 
originally must have come from the Punjab itself in ancient 
times. Or these names which do not find a mention in the 
Mah&bh&rata may have come into existence in the south and 
the east, in the middie land and in Rajputana, in the sixth 
century or later, among Kshatriya clans driven out of or leaving 
die Panjab under stress of Kushan and Huna invasions. Cer¬ 
tain it is that most of file names of dans in the list of 36 are 
not found in the MahftbhSrata *, and as they are found in the 
eastern parts of the Panjab at the present day, these Rajputs 
must have gone from the south. Local tradition also supports 
this inference as the Rajputs of Eastern Panjab bdieve that 
they came there from the Delhi region and from Rajputana in 
Mahomedan times. These Rajputs, therefore, cannot be treated 
as a separate group and must he included in the Rajputana group. 

Thus we have three sub-sections of file Kshatriyas of India; 
subsections which probably came into existence between 1100 to 
1300 or 1300 A. D. viz. 1st the Rajputs of the 36 dans inhabiting 
Rajputana, Gujrat, Kathiawar, Malwa, U. P. and Eastern 
Panjab; 2nd Rajputs of Western Himalayas and 3rd the Mara- 
th& Kshatriyas. These three groups do not intermarry and do 
not interdine and they may, therefore, be looked upon as real 
sub-castes with their usual restrictions. Though the sub-castes 
of pure Kshatriyas thus are only three, there are numerous 
other sub-castes who claim to be Kshatriyas and whose exist¬ 
ence probably goes back to our subperiod. We may, of course, 
indude those Kshatriyas who are considered lower in grade 
because they follow the occupation of agriculture, the R&this 
for example of the Himalayan region and the Marathas of the 
Deccan. The words R&thi and Maratha probably have a com¬ 
mon origin viz. R&shtra* which shows that they form the 


* The word RBihjriks in Aioka inaeriptlone ie explained by Smith a* 
Manias inhabitants of Western Ghata bat the word may indioate these 
Esthii of the Himalayan region also. 
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countiy, being the common people or the settled agriculturists 
and must be distinguished from the Sudras or labourers. The 
description by Al-Beruni of the four castes, however, 
that while the Rajputs or Kshatriyas were treated as a gnaln of 
Brahmins, the agricultural Kshatriyas and Vaityas had come 
to be looked upon as not much superior to Sudras, being prohi¬ 
bited the study of the Veda. Besides these agricultural Ksha- 
triyas, there were other sub-castes which also claime d the 
rank of Kshatriyas and which must have come into existence 
in this sub-period such as Bundellas, Raghuvansis &c. tlimig h 
we have no positive written evidence about their claim. The ten¬ 
dency of Hindu society at all times in India is to R«fcablinh 
various sub-castes which usually claim to be included in the 
higher varna nearest to them. 

The Kshatriyas of South India claim to belong to nni«- 
and lunar races also. They form a separate sub-caste which 
we have not taken into consideration in the above enumera¬ 
tion. So far as we have seen, we have not found in inscrip¬ 
tions an example of a South India Kshatriya marrying a 
northern Kshatriya princess. The Dravida warrior clans were 
no doubt treated as Vratya Kshatriyas by file Manusmriti 
and the Fur&nas support their solar and lunag race origins. 
The Andhra Kshatriyas are called R&ju—a Sanskrit ward—and 
Vellala. It is unnecessary to go further into the status of the 
Kshatriyas of South India as we have not found the subject 
discussed at length anywhere. 


NOTETHE 36 RULING FAMILIES OF KSHATRIYAS. 

We have held that the list of 36 ruling families of Kshatriyas was 
made during the reign of Chandra Glhadavila who ia said in inscriptions 
to have rehabilitated the Solar and Lnnar Kshatriya races. This king 
ruled from 1080 to 1100 A. D. and the 36 families then enumerated must 
have been actually ruling at that time. We have not got the original list; 
but two ancient lists, incomplete and rather incorrect, are given by Tod vis, 
the Blsg list and the KumSrapBla Charita Sanskrit list (the otter twit 
given by him seem to be later as they eontain undoubtedly later names ). 
U wa compare these two lists they appear to he oopleo from the tame 
original Hit. Let ue see how they agree and differ. 
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Risk Liat KumSrapBla-Charita Sans. List 

Ikshvaku 
Soma 
Yadu 
X 

ParamSra 
X 

Chauhan 
ChSlukka 
Chhindaka 
SilSra 
X 

| MakvSna 

Cbapotkata 
ParihSra 
DhSnyapSlaka 
Rsjyapsiaka 
Nikumpa 
Ha v a 

Guhila, Onhilapntta Ohila X 

From the note ofGaurishankar on this list we find there are some eight 
or nine names whioh are found in the EuraKrapSla-Charita list -which were 
omitted by Tod and the three out of which found in the other list are, 
Rathcd Rath 

EirattapSla Xgrattapala 

Aniga Anaga 

There are many names in both lists whioh are now unidentifiable; and 
even Tod could not identify them. Moreover the identification by Tod of 
some is unquestionably mistaken, as it oould not but be, in the absenoe of 
the epigraphie evidence whioh we now possess. We prooeed to show hew 
this list, espeeially that in the RSsS, eorreotly depicts the political state of 
the country and its Rajput kingdoms about 1100 A. D. We take the 
identification of names made by us in Vol. II. 

The first five namely Kakustha (EaohapaghSta), ParamSra SadSvara 
( Tomara), ChBhamana, ChhandSka (Chandella ) are the well-known king¬ 
doms of Gwalior, Malwa, Delhi, Sambhar and Bundelkhand described in 
this volume. The Sixth 6ilSra is the SilShSra kingdom of Thana. The sev¬ 
enth Abhiyara or Ahira kingdom has not besn looated by Tod but it must 
have been in southern India. Cbapotkata and Parihara were the kingdoms 
of Anhitwad and Kanauj which had just passed away but there still must 
have been email kingdoms remaining such as that of Mandawar of the Fra- 
tihSras. The Gubilot kingdom of Mewad was well known as also the small 
kingdom of the Guhilae in Mangrol (Eathiawar) already described (p.301). 
The Yadus nndar whom come now Yldavas, Bhatis and the Jadejas and 
Chndlsamae of EUhiawar werereperesented then by tbe YSdavas of Biana 
and Mathura or Mahlban. The Bhatis of Jaisalmere are not mentioned In 
this list because probably they were not then in Jaisalmere whioh aeeording 
to tradition eras founded in 1157 A.D. (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 224) and tbe 


Ravi 

6aM 

Yadu 

Eakustha 

Faramkra 

SadSvara 

Chauhan 

Chllukka 

Chhindaka 

SilSra 

Abhlra 

Doyamata 

MakvSna 

Cbapotkata 

Parihara 

DhSnyapElaka 

RljyapSlaka 

Nikumpa 

Hula 
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tetter two were not yet established in Kathiawar and Catch which were 
then under the ChBlukyas of Anhilwad. The TSnks had A kingdom at thia 
time at KSshtha on the Jumma as pointed out by Tod. nay are Bot, acco¬ 
rding to our view, descendants of Takshaka Niga aa many imagine. The 
Haftpas had a kingdom at Badoli ou the eastooast of the Chambal opposite 
Bliaisroda “where in a beautifully oarved temple there is a Buna VivSha 
Mandapa.” (Gaurishankar's Tod). The Gaudaa or Gaurshavo nothing to do 
with the Senas of Bengal whose power was established in Bengal itself 
later than 1100 and who are consequently not mentioned in this list. They 
name from Guda or the country about Thaijeiar and they had at this time 
an extensive kingdom about Ajmer which was taken from them by the Ch¬ 
atham as tradition recorded by Tod states. (This tradition is not believed by 
some). The Badgujars also were a powerful ruling family then and were 
in possession of the oountry round Amber with Rajpur as their capital 
and from this they were dispossessed by the KaohhwShas according to 
another tradition recorded by Tod. They are mentioned in the BSsK list 
under the name or.Garua whioh oertainly is the Prakrit form of Gurjar. Ni- 
kumpa lastly had a kingdom at that time in Khandesh aa an inscription 
noted by Gaurisbankar dated 1153 A. D. proves. They had also a small king¬ 
dom in Jaipur territory. Nikumps, therefore, unlike the SiUhSras are both 
Northern India and Southern India Kshatriyas. Among the Matathas 
their name is now pronounced Nikam, 

Besides these, we have of oourse the mention ofRathod or Rn^h and 
RIjapala, the leading kingly families of Kanauj and Monghyr, while the 
Kalachnri Haihayas of Chedi are also included in the B*si list. What 
ruling families the other names indioate it is difficult to decide and neither 
Tod nor Gaurishankar or Mohanlal Pandya hae been abie^to ascertain. 
The DBhimas were well-known and as descendants of Dadioha Rishi are 
mentioned in inscriptions; but the name given in the RisS list is Dadhishat. 
This vamsa is detailed in an inscription dated 1000 A. D. in the Kansern 
temple in Parbatsar Dt. Jodhpur State (E. I. XII p. #1). They were 
feudatories of the ChShamanas of Slmbhar. They migrated from Thainer 
on the Godavari to Marwad, and held Pnrbratsar, Jalor and Banchor up 
to 1300 A. P. “ Cbhaeha (the inscriptor) was a ruling prince and not an 
XdS Rajpat (ditto)”, KSrattapSla, however, are not Kathis and Katlic 
had no kingdom in Kathiawar about 1100 A. D. Nor oan Jats be mention¬ 
ed in the list as they never were looked upon as Kshatriyas, nor had they 
any kingdom at this time. In the absence of historical evidence we 
oan only say that the remaining names of ruling families are not yet 
ascertainable. 


KAYASTHAS 

The Kftyasthas who claim to be of Kshatriya origin find 
frequent mention in the inscriptions of this sub-period. They 
can be included in the Kshatriya varna though they form an 
intermediate caste according to the Smritis. The Ksyastbas 
were writers by profession and hence as writers of Inscriptions 
they are constantly mentioned. They too seem to be divided. 
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at this time into sections according to their country of 
residence, like the Brahmins; for we have mention of a Gauda 
K&yastha in an inscription dated 1000 A. D. ( E. I. XII p. 6 ); the 
word Anvaya is not used here; but where it is used it indicates 
the family such as Naigam&nvaya of Bijolia Insc. ( Bengal 
•J. B. A. S. LV p. 40 ) or- Gaudanvaya of Siwalik pillar Insc. 
( I. A. XIX p. 318 ). It may be noted that we sometimes come 
across K&yastha writers in inscriptions from southern India, 
as in the Konkan insc. of Aparaditya. The tradition among the 
Eayastha Prabhus of Konkan that they came there from Nor¬ 
thern India in later days be reconciled with this mention 
of Kayasthas in about 1100 by holding that these are represented 
now by the Davane KSyasthas.* 

VABYAS 

The Vaisyas also split into sub-divisions during this sub* 
period,following the example of Brahmins, on the basis of habitat. 
There is no mention, however, in the records of the period, of 
the names of the modern 84 sub-divisions of the Vaisyas of 
Northern India. There are some family names such as PragvS- 
t&nvaya or Karapaka Vamsa ( Bijolia Insc.). There is also a 
mention of Poravala and of Modha (I. A. XI p.72), ModhSnvaya- 
Prasuta-Mahftkshap; but the word anvaya added shows that 
they were family names and not names of sub-castes. These 
Vaisyas were often Jains and hence perhaps the sub-sections 
were net endogamous. In the south and in the Himalayan 
Tegion, there were Vaisiyas who were Saivas; the temple of 
Baijanftth in Kangm is stated in its inscription to have been 
built by two Vaisya brothers; and the Lingayat Vaisyas in the 
south are well known as Vlrasaivas. 

SUDRAS 

It is needless to say that the Sudras must also have sub¬ 
divided at this time into innumerable sections not only on the 
basis of the province of residence, but also of their innumerable 
employments; each profession or employment consolidating 
itself into a sub-caste restricting marriage to itself. Indeed at 
this time the practice of Anuloma marriage entirely ceased, as 
we shall presently show, and every caste and Bub-caste from the 
Brahmins downwards restricted marriage to itself. This 

* The word Prmbfao is added in thie inscription to a minister’s name 
and not to the name of the Klyastha writer. 
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together with ideas of purity and peculiarities of food and 
customs was a great incentive to the formation of sub-oastes 
all over the society. The formation of all the innumerable 
sub-castes in every varna or chief caste and intermediate caste 
into which Hindu society is divided at present took place, 
according to our view, during this sub-period ( 1000-1200 ), 
whereas in the preceding sub-periods the main castes and 
intermediate castes were one and undivided throughout India. 
Although, therefore, Al-Beruni mentions only four varnas 
following the Smritis, the tendency to the development of sub¬ 
castes had arisen even in his time; but the actual division took 
place after him. 

UNTOUCHABLES 

From the most ancient times, the outcasts or untouchables 
were divided into many classes and they always lived outside 
of towns and villages. Those usually mentioned in inscriptions 
are Meda and Ch&nd&la, the scavenger and the executioner, 
who were the lowest among them. But Al-Beruni gives other 
names. He describes the outcasts as follws: “ After the Sudra 
follow the people called Arttyaja who render various kinds of 
services and who are not reckoned among any caste. There 
are eight classes of them, who freely intermarry with each other, 
except the fuller, the shoe-maker and the weaver. These eight 
guilds are fuller, shoe-maker, juggler, basket and shield maker, 
sailor, fisherman, hunter of wild > animals and birds and weaver. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the four castes 
and outside them.'' 

“ The people called Hadi, Doma, ChandSla and Badhatau, 
are not reckoned among any caste or guild. They are ocoupied 
with dirty work like the cleansing of the village. They are con¬ 
sidered as one sole-class. In fact they are considered like illegiti¬ 
mate children and they descend from Sudra father and Brahman, 
mother as children of fornication. Therefore, they are outcasts.” 
(Saohau Vol. I chap. X). The above extract shows that eves in 
Al-Beruni’s time (1030 A D.) there were two main divisions of 
the autcastes, the second one being the worse of the two. Indeed 
Khurdadba (909 A. D.) also mentions two untouchables* castes viz. 
the Chftnd&la and the Lahuda. The latter viz. Lahuda were rope- 
danoers or natas. Thus this two-fold division is very old and the 
eight untouohables of the Lahuda class mentioned by Al-Beruni 
are exactly those enumerated in a Smriti text viz. the fuller, the 
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shoe-maker, the weaver, the basket-maker, the rope-dancer, the fish¬ 
erman, the hunter and the juggler. That they intermarried 
except the first three is a strange observation which perhaps may 
be a mistake. At any rate in modern timeB, they do not, following 
the usual tendency of all Hindu sub-castes to restrict marriage to 
their own self. It passes understanding why the fuller, the wea¬ 
ver and the basket-maker should have been treated as untouchable. 
They had no doubt been treated as Buch until recently. Being a 
sub-division with work not unclean and with marriage restricted 
to itself as mentioned by Al-Beruni, their untouchability was 
nominal. And since they have now become touchable, there is no 
reason why the other five classes of the same list should remain 
untouchable. The word Dom is not found in the Smritis nor 
Hadi and the word Badhatau is inexplicable. These four untou¬ 
chable castes performed uncleanly work and must have, therefore, 
been treated as most untouchable. 

Caste in India, as we have elsewhere explained, rests on racial 
as well as occupational difference and it is well-known that the 
first three varnas are Aryans by race, as also the castes intermed¬ 
iate between them. The Sudras and the untouchables are Dravi- 
dian by race. The main profession of Brahmins is that of reli¬ 
gious service and of Eshatriyas is that of arms. Vaisyas were 
agriculturists in ancient times; but they gave up agriculture in 
the Buddhist period as it involved the killing of insects (see Vol. 
IT; 1.188). In mediaeval timesthe occupation of agriculture mainly 
belonged to Sudras; andEhurdadba in 900 A. D. properly says 
that Sudras were those who were husbandmen by profession (ditto 
p. 172). But while .Vaisyas gave up agriculture, some Brahmins 
and Eshatriyas took to agriculture in the mediaeval period and 
the Parftara Smriti by a special provision made it allowable ( she 
Vol. II p. 183). But this led to the degradation of these to the 
status of Sudras as in the Deccan and even in the Himalayan 
region. The Nagarkotia Brahmins, we were informed in Eangra, 
did not intermarry or interdine with the local Brahmins who 
were agriculturists and who are now even labourers or coolies. 
The B&this who are Eshatriya agriculturists in the Himalayan 
region are admitted to be only third grade Eashatriyas who 
may give daughters to, but cannot take daughters from, higher 
grade Eshatriyas. We find local agriculturist Brahmins similarly 
treated as Sudras by new-coming Brahmins in Orissa (see Vol. 
II). In (he Deccan there are some agriculturist Brahmins who 
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are alsoJooked upon as degraded, and the agriculturist Kshatriyas, 
Malis and others, are treated though improperly, as Sudraa 

It is a thing worth noticing that the Rajputs in this sub* 
period, though their profession was that of arms, distinguished 
themselves not only by their valour but also by their learning. 
Indeed some of the most famous learned kings in this sub-period 
have made their names immortal, such as Bhoja, Govindaohandra, 
Ballalasena and Lakshmanasena, ^paraditya, Somes vara Chalu- 
kyS, RSjendra Chola and others, by their treatises on different 
subjects which still survive and are read with benefit The art of 
singing and danoing was also developed and patronised by these 
kings, notably by Harsha of Kashmir, Udayaditya of Malwa and 
others but most notably by RAjarSja of Tanjore. Tanjore is still 
famous for its singing and dancing. The Kshatriyas, therefore, 
were properly described as almost the equals of Brahmins by Al- 
Beruni. They were profioient both in Sastra and Sastra and kept 
up their traditional love of independence and of knowledge 
characteristic of the Aryan race. 



CHAPTER IL 


CHANGE IN MARRIAGE AND OTHER CUSTOMS. 

The marriage customs of the Hindus underwent a momen¬ 
tous ohange during this sub-period. In previous centuries 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas could marry and did marry women 
from castes lower than themselves. Even Khurdadba writing 
about 900 A. D. states that Brahmins could take wives from 
Katariaor Kshatriyas (though they did not give them their 
daughters) and we have the well-known instance of R&jasekhara 
marrying a Chfihamfina lady about 900 A. D. Al-Beruni, how¬ 
ever, writes that “formerly a Hindu could marry a woman of 
his caBte or lower caste, but in our time a Brahmin never 
marries a woman except from his own caste”. Naturally in 
all castes and even sub-castes marriage outside the caste ceased 
entirely. Why this restriction arose does not appear clear. 
Probably the lower position assigned by the new provisions of 
Smritisto children of lower caste wives, a fact corroborated 
even by Al-Beruni who states that the progeny of such former 
marriages was treated as of the caste of the mother, must have 
been found inconvenient. In the same house thus of a Brah¬ 
min father, there would be children who would be Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The Manu Smriti rule was, as 
sho^n in Vol. II, that all such children were Brahmins and in 
some cases, of an intermediate caste higher than that of the 
mother. The difference of food and drink between a Brahmin, 
, a Kshatriya or a Vaisya, the Brahmins and Vaisyas in the middle 
land and southern India abstaining from flesh also, must have 
again caused great trouble in such a mixed family. The result 
naturally was that marriage was restricted to the same caste and 
ev&n sub-section of a caste or sub-caste. 

The other conspicuous change which came over Hindu 
society was the growth of the custom of child marriages. 
When such marriages began to take place can not be definitely 
determined. But certain it is that child marriage was a general, 
custom in the days of Al-Beruni who observes (Sachau VoL II 
chapter XIX p. 155), “The Hindus many at an early age and 
hence parents arrange for the marriages of their children.” This 
is in fact the rule that obtains at present. Al-Beruni's remark is 
certainly from observation and not from Smritis though we may 
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believe that the ParSsara Smriti provision ( a tgq thggftq ) making 
marriage of a girl of 8 yean as the normal marriage was already 
formulated. We have seen that Prithvlrfij's first marriage was a 
child marriage. VikramKnka Gh&lukya of Ealyan’s daughter’s 
marriage with the Kadamba of Goa heir-apparent was also a 
child marriage. Such examples among Bajput princes indicate 
that child marriage was the prevailing custom among all the 
Hindus of the period. Bana describing the marriage of B&jya- 
6ri in about 600 A. D. describes herfas fully grown-up and his 
description of the marriage ceremony indicates that consumma¬ 
tion of marriage took plaoe on the day of marriage. Thus 
child marriages must have oome into vogue between 600 and 
1000 A. D. Why they did so, it is difficult to determine. As child 
marriageB were already prevalent in 1030 A. D„ it can not be 
argued, as is sometimes done, that they came into vogue owing 
to Mahomedan oppression. We have stated elsewhere that 
they came into vogue owing to people’s desire to prevent women 
becoming Buddhist nuns. Buddhism allowed women of a grown 
up age to become nuns and hence the marriage of girls at an early 
age must have become popular as a precaution. Buddhism was 
suppressed towards the end of the 8th or 9th century A. D. and 
the custom of child marriage must have grown further into popu¬ 
lar favour. Whatever the reason, certain it is that it was an esta¬ 
blished custom in the beginning of this su1>period and furthei 
grew during its course. 

Among the Eshatriyas and the Vaisyas, SSkha and gotra losf 
their importance during this sub-period and the different sub-cast¬ 
es counted by names the families or nukhs which formed that 
sub-caste or sub-section and marriage outside the family or 
clan or nukh and inside the sub-section became the rule and con¬ 
tinues to be so to this day. This example was followed by all the 
iHffarant sub-sections of Sudras and even the outcasts, and throu¬ 
ghout the Hindu society marriage became restricted not only to 
the "ftma caste but also to the same sub-caste, or sub-section of a 
sub-caste. Naturally the feeling of solidarity in the Hindu 
society decreased and the Hindus have always consequent¬ 
ly remained weak as a people. As stated before, it 
is not possible to give up caste among the Hindus, the division 
being both racial and occupational; but it is possible and 
advisable to reduce the number of sub-castes, by amalgamating 
+W T sub-sections which have come into existence for fanci¬ 
ful of purity of blood or other fastidious reasons. 
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The prohibition of widow remarriage among the Aryan 
oastes is an ancient custom among the Hindus, as old as the 
Sutras or perhaps the Vedas : and Al-Beruni says rightiy of his 
time that widows could not re-marry; they might either burn 
themselves on the pyre of their dead husband or lead an ascetic 
life (Sachau Vol. I, p. 155). “ The widows of kings " he adds 
“ are usually burnt unless they are old or have sons alive. ” 
The new custom of child marriage combined with the ancient 
custom of the prohibition of widow-remarriage led, however, 
in due time to that miserable class of women among high caste 
Hindus called child-widows; and strangely enough the rule of 
Manu-smriti which provided for the remarriage of girls whose 
husbands died before consummation of marriage was also at 
this time put into abeyance by a Kalivarja provision. We 
will speak of these Kalivarjas later and show that these 
provisions came into being probably during this sub-period 
itself. It passes understanding why the remarriage of child- 
widows was also stopped. 

Al-Beruni states that a Hindu cannot have more than four 
wives. This is indeed strange as we have come across no 
such limit to the number of wives in the law-books nor in 
tradition or history. Kings especially married as many wives 
as they liked and Srlkrishna had 108. Prithvlraj too had, 
according to the R&sS, more than 8 queens. Al-Beruni, rightly 
however, states that the Hindus have no divorce among them 
which is perhaps a custom which characterizes Hindus only 
and continues to this day undoubtedly to their honour. 

J *The Hindus marry strangers and not relatives’* (Sachau 
Vol. II, p. 155). This refers to their law of marrying outside 
the family but inside the sub-caste as already described. 

Marriage outside %nd below the caste was, as said above, 
prohibited. But even in the same caste different sections 
arose based on purity of blood and AchSra or religious conduct 
and this led during this sub-period to the rise of that strange 
usage called Kulinism in Bengal. The five Brahmin and the 
five K&yastha families which were imported by Ball&lasena who 
was himself a learned man in the Hindu Dharma SSstra were 
directed by him not to mix their blood with the local oastes 
believed to be inferior in purity of blood and Aohftra. By degrees, 
however, the inferior families were allowed to give their 
daughters to higher family men and these Kulinas married many 
wives for the sake of the dowry they brought This was allowed 
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in the days of Lakshmariasena according to a writer in J- B. 
XXXIV. It is believed by him that 28 generations have passed 
since these families were brought. 

The straugest observation of Al-Beruni in this connection 
is that harlotry is allowed among the Hindus meaning (vide 
Vol. II, p. 185 statement of Khurdadba) probably that fornication 
is not punished. No doubt in all temples there were harlots 
dedicated to the worship of the idols by dancing, especially in 
Siva temples. And kings derived large revenues from the 
temples. But Al-Beruni thought the presence of harlots drew 
people to the temples and thus increased their revenues. Al- 
Beruni is good enough, however, to remark that the Brahmins 
would not allow a single harlot to dance in temples but the 
kings allowed them for revenue to pay the soldiers, an observa¬ 
tion which, however, is not probably very correct both as regards 
the Brahmins as well as the kings. 

Going on to describe other customs of the Hindus at this 
time we have noticed already the prevalence of the practice of 
Sati, which was then a living institution. Then there was the 
custom of putting an end to one’s life in old age by drowning in 
the river Ganges or other sacred river. We ^ave instances of 
noted kings so destroying themselves, such as Somesvara oJ 
Kalyan and others. The tree at the confluence of tho Ganges and 
the Jumna at Prayag. was still famous and*is mentioned by Al- 
Beruni. But his statement that “ burning oneself is forbidden 
to Brahmins and Kshatriyas by a special law; they, therefore, 
drown themselves, in the Ganges” (chap. LXV p. 158 Sachau 
Vol. II) is remarkable. The special law probably refers to the 
Kalivarja provision on the subject viz. - 4 dn<w<Vl fnn II. 

This rule strictly interpreted would mean that the suicide of 
.old men and others by falling ;into fire or from precipices was 
prohibited; arid would leave the permission to drown oneself 
in a river intact. However, as'the practice of committing suicido 
by drowning oneself still continued, such interpretation would 
be necessary. There is here clear reference in Al-Beruni to a 
Kalivarja provision. 

With regard to dress and ornaments we have to record 
very little, as we have not come across any special remarks 
of Al-Beruni on the subject. As stated in Vol. Ill (p. 187) the 
dress of the people in Sind, the Punjab and the adjoining parts 
.of the country must have been composite, with tunic and 
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trouser added to the old dress of the Hindus viz. two dhoties. 
The rage of the Hindus for ornaments remained the same as 
before and the ornaments of idols mentioned in the S&sabahu 
temple record (I. A. XVI) show what ornaments princes and 
rich men used. But there is an interesting description of the 
dress of the women of Kanauj in the following verse of Raja- 
fiekhara in his KavyamlmansS: “ With ear-rings dancing on the 
cheeks and with the long necklace moving, down to the navel' 
the dress Of the women of Kanauj deserves to be honoured, their 
upper cloth going completely round the west down to the 
anklet. * This shows that northern women wore two pieces 
of cloth the upper one covering not only the shoulders but 
also the lower person down to the feet. It left the head, how¬ 
ever, uncovered as otherwise the ear-rings would not be visible 
and the necklace was put over the uttarlya. The women of 
the south, including Gujarat, at present have no upper cloth; 
but their one cloth is long enough to serve the purpose of the 
upper cloth also. The custom of covering the face in the north 
and in Gujarat Beems to be a later custom arisen in Mahomedan 
times. We may infer that men too all over India wore two 
pieces of cloth. 

Lastly the food of the people has already been described 
in detail. The Brahmins in the^north ate the flesh of certain 
animals only and abstained from wine. In the south Brahmins 
abstained from both. The Vaisyas followed the Brahmins. 
Indeed Jainism having prospered and Vaisyas being generally 
Jains it may be said that Brahmins followed the Jains and 
disarmed their criticism by logically and correctly observing 
the”doctrine of AhimsA. The wave of Ahims& was on the land 
in this sub-period and beside Jains, Vaishnavas and Linggyats 
became strict vegetarians. This led to the restriction of con¬ 
fining food also to each sub-caste. Whereas in former times 
Brahmins had no objection to dine with Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and even some good Sudras, they now restricted themselves 
to their own caste, nay, even sub-caste, since some Brahmins 
still continued to eat flesh, as proved by a Kalivarja text. Thus 
not only intermarriage but even interdining ceased during 
this sub-period among the different sub-Bections into which Hindu 
society was now split up. 

* t n <h. i 
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The Kshatriyas also were impressed and some of them also 
gave up flesh though at certain times only. There are a few 
Vaishpava Kshatriyas also who do not eat flesh. Nor does it 
appear that they kept up their old reputation of being abstainers 
from wine, at least the reigning kings as Arab writers of 
the last sub-period testified. For Al-Beruni records: “They 
drink wine before having eaten anything; then they take their 
meals ” (p. 180 Vol. I Sachau). This is observed of Hindus 
generally; but we must restrict it to Kshatriyas. The further 
Temark that they “ they do not eat their (cows') meat" (ditto) 
is, however, applicable to‘all Hindus. The Hindus had long 
ago given up beef and considered its eating one of the five 
most heinous sins. The slaughter of cows and bulls even for 
sacrifice had also long been given up and in the returning tide 
of AhimsA at this time this prohibition must have formed one 
of their most absolute tenets as even now it is; and Hindus and 
Mahcmedans then must have been as new at bitter feud on thiB 
most tender point. 

The Hindus then as new burnt their dead. The Sutaka 
was duly observed. Al-Beruni mentions even the Sutaka for 
child birth, 8 days for a Brahmin, 12 for a Kshatriya, 15 for 
a Vaisya and a month for a Sudra. This appears strange, ^he 
four unclean days of menstruation of women are also mentioned. 
The gcdSna or hair-cutting ceremony tcck place in the third year 
and the perforation of the ear in the 7th or 8th year. The 
last custcm distinguished the Hindu from the Mahcmcdan in 
particular. Al-Beruni also mentions the garbbfidhsna ceremony 
the importance of which must have increased when the custom 
of child marriage became predominant. 
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RELIGIOUS DISUNION. 

While in the preceding sub-period, India was in the happy 
condition of having one religion viz. Hinduism, except in Sind, 
in this sub-period India drifted back into the unhappy condi¬ 
tion of professing three religions and having schisms within 
each, notably within Hinduism. In addition to Sind, Ghazni, 
Kabul and the Panjab, in this sub-period, came under the sway 
of mahomedanism and Gujarat and Rajputana came under 
the sway of Jainism, though Jainism declined in the south. 
And within Hinduism itself the dissensions among the different 
philosophies and worships became most acute. The result 
was that India became weak in one essential characteristic 
at least, of a strong nation viz. unity of religious belief among 
the people. We will in this chapter describe the spread of Maho¬ 
medanism in the north-west and the progress of Jainism in the 
west and will also describe the growth of antagonistic schisms 
within Hinduism itself. 

Mahomedanism 

We have already described the founding of the Moslem 
Turkish kingdom at Ghazni and the conquest of Kabul and the 
Panjab by Sabuktagin and Mahmud- As a consequence not 
only ‘White India' (to the west of the Indus consisting of 
Kabul and Zabul) and the Panjab lost their independence 
but most of their population was forcibly converted to Maho¬ 
medanism. This happened in the beginning of this sub-period 
(975—1025 A. D.). Both Sabuktagin and Mahmud adopted 
the policy of forcibly converting the people of the conquered 
country to Mahomedanism, from motives of political expediency 
as well as from religious fanaticism. The opposition of the people 
to such forcible conversion was weak owing to the weakness of 
their Hindu religious feeling, especially to the west of the Indus. 
These people have since then so completely become Mahomedan. 
that they have even lost all memory of the fact that they were 
Hindus only 900 years back, even in the mountainous tract 
of Ghor. Afghans and Pathans have now even come to believe 
that they are the descendants of Semitic peoples, come from 
Assyria and Arabia. The people of the Panjab in its western 
portion where they have mostly been converted, however, still 
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maintain their old clan names as Rajputs or Jats and continue 
to confine paarriage relations to themselves and to observe 
certain ceremonials of the old Hindu days. Panjab became 
generally Mahomedan by the end of this sub-period (1200). 
Shihabuddui Ghori having further carried on the work of forcible 
conyersion to Mahomedanism though not to a great extent. 
The hilly portion of the Panjab, however, and Kashmir which 
still retained its independence remained Hindu. 

In eastern Panjab even Mahmud, as we have seen, did 
not rigorously carry out the policy of forcible conversion and 
Shihabuddin also did the same. In the region of the Sarasvati, 
the Jumna and the Ganges, it was practically abandoned 
and the United Pr. still remain mainly Hindu. The reasons of 
this changed attitude appear to be; first even Mahomedan 
fanatical conquerors get tired of forcibly converting people. 
Secondly, perhaps Mahmud saw'the political utility of keeping 
the people divided in religion in provinces remote from the centre. 
Thirdly, Kutubuddin and Altamash were not fanatical Moslems 
and were wise rulers who, like the British, saw the justice and 
even the wisdom of not interferring with the religion of the 
people. Lastly, the people of this religion were far more staunch 
Hindus than the people of the Panjab and notably of the 
region beyond the Indus. This region is the birth-place of 
the Brahmanic faith, the home of the Acharyas of Hindu 
philosophy, of Rama and Krishna adored as Avaiftras of God 
by the Hindus. For these various reasons we think the people 
of this part of the country remained unmolested in their 
religious belief and still continue to be the staunchest orthodox 
section of the Hindu population in the whole of India. The 
present Mahomedan population in these parts is not descended 
from converted Hindus, but from those outsider Mahomedans 
who came in as officers during Afghan or Mogul rule at Delhi. 
It is naturally in a minority and hence in the political map 
appended to this volume, this tract may be taken as Hindu. 
Lower down in Bengal the policy of forcible conversion was, 
it seems, later adopted by Khilji governors and succeeding 
Bengal kings to some extent and hence the Mahomedan popula¬ 
tion in Eastern Bengal predominates. But this happened later 
than our period and hence Bengal may also be taken as Hindu 
in the map above referred to. But though thus from the Sutlej 
to the Brahmaputra and from the Himalaya to. the Vindhya, the 
country was wholly Hindu in the beginning of this period and 
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only sparcely Mahomedan at the end of it, the unity of religious 
belief even in this region was marred during this sub-period by 
the progress of Jainism notably in Gujarat and Bajputana 
and of Vaishnavism in Bengal. Curiously enough Jainism 
declined in the south in this sub-period. It would be interesting 
to note this progress of Jainism in one part and decline in 
anoeher and try to explain it as far as can be done from the 
scanty historical evidence available on the subject. It will be 
necessary for this purpose to sketch briefly the rise and progress 
of Jainism up to the beginning of this sub-period. 

JAINISM 

Jainism is often confounded with Buddhism both by many 
western scholars as also by some PurSna writers for the simple 
reason that Ahimsi is a common tenet of bath and that Jina is a 
name applied both to Mahavlra and to Gautama. And even the 
name Buddha can be and is applied to both (e. g. fgl r*R: <113 3:) 
meaning awakened. Jina means conqueror (of the mind) and 
the epithet was originally applied to both these teachers. Then 
again the name Jaina of the followers of Mahavlra is only a 
later name, the former name applied to them being Niggrantha. 
Both Mahavlra and Gautama were again contemporaries. But 
there is no doubt that Gautama is the later of the two. As a 
protestor against the Vedic religion, Gautama Buddha is the last 
and Mah&vlra preceded him in time as also in thought as we 
proceed to show. Let us see in what points they protested 
against the Vedic religion. The thinkers of the Upanishads had 
already begun to speculate on the highest metaphysical questions 
and had developed certain philosophic ideas, though they con¬ 
tinued to stick to their old Vedic religion. That religion includ¬ 
ing the philosophic thoughts of the Upanishads taught the 
following namely:— 

1st—The revelation of the Vedas. 

2nd—The worship of the Vedic gods Indra, Varuna etc. and 
the post-Vedic developments of Vishnu and Siva. 

3rd—Highest efficacy of animal-sacrifices to the Vedio gods. 

4th—The Chiturvarnya theory including the sacerdotal 
sanctity of Brahmins i e. the priests at the sacrifices. 

5th—‘The theory of Asramas chiefly of the third for prac¬ 
tising Tapa and the 4th for attaining Moksha by Sany&sa or 
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renunciation. The Brahmins began to teach that these two 
Asramas were open to Brahmins only.* 

6th—The theory of Atman (soul) and the highest Brahman 
or impersonal God or Supreme Soul, and 

7th—The Theory of Karman and transmigration of Atman. 

Already the teachers of the Upanishads had begun to preach 
that animal sacrifices did not lead to the highest goal hut were 
lower in merit, though they did not condemn them, and preached 
that Moksha could he obtained by SanySsa only. The Bhagvad- 
glta countenanced both; indeed as an orthodox doctrine it did 
not condemn the views about sacrifices and SanySsa or the 
Ch&turvarnya or the Asrama theory with the allied philosophies 
of Tapa and Sany&sa (Yoga and S&fikhya). But it preached the 
new doctrine of Bhakti of Vishnu which would take even women 
and sMras (denied absolution by Brahmins) to the highest goal. 

Such was in a nutshell the development of religious 
thought in India till about 1000 B. C. While the orthodox 
believed in all these tenets, different teachers denied some of 
them and accepted others. The many protestant thinkers who 
arose hereafter are, however, forgotten but the last two Mah&vira 
and Gautama were more powerful than the reBt and founded 
protestant religions which survive to this day. Both Gautama 
and MahSvIra denied the first five items, and accepted the last viz. 
the law of Karman: but while Mah&vlra accepted also the two 
Asramas of Tapas and SanySsa, Gautama .went beyond him and 
denied Tapas and only stuck to Sany&sa. Naturally he was 
heard with greater zest, especially as he admitted all people 
whether Aryans or non-Aryans (the Traivarnikas and Sudras), 
whether male or female, to his order of SanySsa and did not 
recognise Tapas "r ^elf-mortification at all. There was no God 
nor Atman; at flast, Buddha asked his followers not to think 
about them. He, however, laid the greatest st? 000 on a moral 
life for a layman and on renunciation in addition for a monk. 
Mah&vlra was behind him, so to speak, in protest and 
believed in self-mortification such as fast etc, and insisted on 

• Not only Sanygsa but even Tapai was not allowed to the SUdras, 
though it was for a long time allowed to Xahatriyas and Vaisyas. The 
episode in the RgmSyaua in whioh Rtma is told that a Brahmin child died 
owing to the sin of a SUdra practising penance and R&ma goes to Danda- 
kSrapya to kill that SUdra and when he is killed the Brahmin obild regains 
its life is illustrative of this belief that Sudras are not allowed to perform 
Tapas much more SanyXsa. 
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abeolute renunoiation including-the abandoning of cloth®. for 
monks. He too laid the highest stress on a moral life far lay- 
men. Both, of course, supported the Toga and Sinkhya philo¬ 
sophies but absolutely denied the Vedas, and the Brahmins. 

Naturally. Buddhism, as the. latest and the greatest protest 
against Brahminism succeeded more than JainiBm. Moreover, 
it seems to us that while Buddha preached to the. common peo¬ 
ple in their language, MahSvIra did not, and the Buddhist 
canon was soon evolved in Pali while the Jain canon remained 
unwritten for a long time. The Buddhist monk life again 
was easy, while Mah&vlra insisting on nudity and self-morti- 
fioation, Jain asceticism was more difficult to practise. And 
finally, Buddhism received immense impetus from the two 
imperial followers, Asioka and Kanishka. Buddhism, therefore, 
became the predominant religion, especially in Northern India, 
for many centuries while Jainism remained in a minority. In 
the religious map of India we. have prepared from the detailed 
account of the travels of Hiuen Tsang and which we have 
appended to the first volume, it will be seen that in some parts 
such as Kapisa, Sind, Magadha and Malwa, Buddhism was 
predominant while it - shared the inhabitants equally through¬ 
out almost the whole of India. Jainism appears only in isola¬ 
ted places and in a minority i. e. in Bihar, in Orissa or Kalinga, 
in Chola and in Elarn&tak. in the 7th century A. D. Later when 
5umfirila and Sankara made the final attack on Buddhism, 
Jainism, as an unimportant opponent, was not chiefly noticed 
and went on, while Buddhism was rigorously attacked and 
finally supplanted. It must be remembered, however, that in 
intellectuality Jainism was never inferior to Buddhism, for we 
find Jainism, as a separate philosophy, is tried to ber efuted in 
the Brahma-eutras of BftdarSyana. Indeed we think that the 
Jains from the very beginning were posted in all the necessary 
Slstras, logio and grammar especially, and their proficiency 
in astrology and medicine always attracted the respect of the 
common people. It seems that intellectual Brahmins also 
joined the ranks, of Jains as of Buddhists from time to time 
owing to conviction as well pa for honour and contributed to 
the maintenance of the reputation of the Jains for learning. 

Like Buddhism, in fact like every other religion, Jainism 
was early divided into two sects. While the Digambaras in¬ 
sisted on nudity for monks, the Svetsmbaras allowed them 
while clothes (two in number ). The Jains who went to and 
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pteaohed inthe south were of the Bigambara sect, the Svetfim- 
boraB in southern India being- mostly traders come in recent 
times from Gujarat or Rajputana. The first great teacher 
who went into the southern country was Bhadrabfthu who 
is said to have gone from Ujjain during a famine and went 
with many followers as far as Sravana Belgola in Mysore terri¬ 
tory. There must be others who went from Bihar via Kalinga 
along the eastern coast. It is thus we find the Jain religion 
established in Andhra, in Tamil land and in Karnataka, though 
not in Maharashtra, from early centuries of the Christian era 
down to the days of Hiuen Tsang and later. The Jain ascetics 
being learned men took up the three vernacular languages of 
the three countries and produced the first literature in them viz, 
in Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu, and for this reason they suc¬ 
ceeded in impressing the common people in these lands. There 
were thus and there still are Jains among the common people 
in these provinces while there are very few in Northern India 
among the illiterate masses. 

The Jain pandits first used Sanskrit words in their un¬ 
changed or Tatsama, forms in vernacular writing and thus 
embellished Tamil, Kanarese and Andhra literatures. They did 
not use the modulated prakrit forms like the Buddhists; 
and thus added beauty to their vernacular writings. They 
also wrote the grammars of these local vernaculars in Sanskrit. 
They again appear to have started schools for children ; as 
strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and Karnataka and 
even in Maharashtra that the first sentence taught to children 
in writing varnamala is still the Jain salutation “ Om Namah 
Siddham ”, The Telugu people use the formula “ Om Namah 
Sivaya, Siddham Namah ’’ (Andhra-Karnatak Jainism p. 64 
Studies in South Indian Jainism by Ramaswamy Ayyangar, 
M. A. The latter portion is said by him to be Buddhist; but it 
seems also to be Jain). “Thefirst part has been added subse¬ 
quently by Saivas in the south to obliterate the influence of 
Jains, and when the Saivas themselves started Matams 
and PsthasSlas or primary schools in villages and towns. ” “ In 
Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “ Siddhirastu ” which is 
clearly Jain ” (ditto). In Maharashtra “ Sri GanesSya Namah 
is added to “ Om Namah Siddham”. These relics show that 
formerly Jain ascetics took a great • share in teaching children 
in the southern countries. 
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The Jains also exerted their best to secure influence at the 
several Hindu courtB in the south. In the Tamil land, the 
P&ndyas and Cholas made donations to Jain gurus, and Jain 
temples and monasteries were built near Mtdura, the capital of 
the Psndyas, even in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In GangavSdi in Mysore territory, the Ganges appear to 
have specially patronised the Jains and probably they were 
themselves Jains. Samantabhadra was a great Digambara 
Jain teacher who according to Sravana Belgola Inscription 
No. 44 “ beat the drum ” (literally and invited opponents to 
refute him ) at Pfitaliputra, in Malwa, in Sind, in Thakka 
country (the Panjab) and then came to K&nchl in the south and 
thence came to Karnataka. “ He was followed by Sinh&nandi 
who founded, it is believed, the Gangavadi state.” Samanta¬ 
bhadra is the author of the important Jain work “ Apta 
Mimftnsa ” the most authoritative exposition of the SyadvSda 
doctrine. PujyapSda was another learned Jain who is the 
author of the Jain Sanskrit grammar “ Jinendra VySkarana ”, 
Aknlanka is said to have confuted the Buddhists at the court 
of Himasltala in Kanchl and thereby procured the expulsion 
of Buddhists from South India ” (p. 33 ditto). Thus the Jains 
both by their learning and asceticism secured favour in the 
irt of the several kingdoms in the south and many kings 
gave them inam villages as also built templeB and carved 
colossal images of Jina. It may be noted that both Buddhism 
and Jainism while they- denied God and idol-worship eventu¬ 
ally drifted into the worship of Buddha and Jina as God and 
built temples with their images (though it must be conceded 
that certain Jain sects do not believe in images or worship 
any forms). The Jains erected statues to their Tlrthankaras 
and worshipped them in large temples. “ This method of worship 
was highly impressive and attractive and it was imitated by 
the Hindus ” (p. 77 ditto). The result was that stupendous 
Hindu temples arose in the south under different kingly dy¬ 
nasties as has also been related in vols. I and II. In fact we have 
always held that idol-worship among the Hindus, though not 
originated by the Buddhists and the Jains, has been greatly 
fostered by their example. 

Having so far cursorily described the progress of Jainism 
we will now go on to describe its decline and even fall in 
the south during the sub-period treated of in this volume, 
bhie fly by the aid of the above mentioned treatise by Mr. 
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Ramaswamy Ayyangar. The opposition oame from the revival 
of Saivisra and its powerful preachers. " If Sambandar 
(a Saiva saint) brought about the downfall of Jainism in the 
P&ndya kingdom, Appar drove the Jains out from the Pallava 
country ” (p. 66). This was in the beginning of the 8th 
century; but the Cholas who came to power at the end of the 
10th century were devotees of Siva and persecuted the Jains 
more cruelly than the previous rulers. We have already seen 
that one Chola king is said to have died because of the curse 
of the persecuted Jains. It need not, therefore, be doubted that 
the Cholas did use their political power for the suppression of 
Jainism. In the great temple built at Madura by Tt&j ar *j a Chola, 
be placed the statues of the 63 Nayanars or Saiva saints of the 
Tamil land for worship; but “ in the frescoes on the walls of the 
Mantapam of the Golden Lily tank of the temple of Mln&kshI 
at Madura are paintings of the bloody episodes in the bitte 
struggles between Jainism and Hinduism.” ( p. 79 ). 

Turning from Tamil land, to Karnataka i e. the Southern 
Maratha country and Mysore, we find that the early Ch&lukyas, 
in the former, though staunch Hindus themselves, patronised 
Jains and made grants to Jain temples and sadhus. Under the 
Rashtrakutas in the second sub-period of our history (806-1000) 
Jainism prospered and as stated in Yol. II (p. 203) even some 
Rashtrakuta kings became devotees of Jain kaints and Jainism 
spread even among the cultivating population bf the Southern 
Maratha country, the Vaisyas being generally admirers of 
Ahimsa here as elsewhere and therefore usually Jains. The 
Ganga kings in Mysore were themselves Jains; and the last 
representative of the Rashtrakuta line Indra IV being a son of 
Krishna III by a Western Ganga princess was a devout Jain. 
When the later Chalukyas overthrew the last Rashtrakuta king 
Kakkala, Indra IV tried to set up the Rashtrakuta power but 
failed and as a devout Jain killed himself by Sallekhana, a Jain 
vow (Vol. II p. 151). In Malkbed, we found in the fort the 
remains of a Jain sanctuary (Vol. II p. 354) and in the town 
itself, there is a Jain Basti It seems, therefore, clear that 
Jainism progressed in the Southern Maratha country at the end 
of the 10th century. But the later Western Ch&lukyas who 
came to power in this sub-period (1000-1200), Tailpa and others, 
were devout Saivites and persecuted Jainism. " If the traditions 
of the country are to be believed, Jain statues and idols in\jthe 
Bastis were thrown away and the PaurSnic gods were substi* 
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toted.” ( p. 112). Mr. Ramaswamy wrongly considers the rule 
of the later Chalukyas as short-lived. It was not overthrown by 
the Kalachuris in 1126 but in 1159 A. D., and Kalachuri rule 
was itself short-lived. It is, however, probable that the Kalachuri 
usurpation was a religious movement, Vijjana Kalachuri being 
a Jain. But Vijjana and the Kalachuri rule fell soon before 
the returning tide of Saivism, as we will shortly describe, in a 
new form viz. the Lingayat schism. 

In Karnstaka proper beyond the Tungabhadra, the Gangas 
ruled for a long time and they were followers of Jain saints. 
The Gangas were overthrown by the Cholas of Tanjore in about 
1004 A. D.; but gradually the Hoysalas established their power 
in Gangavadi They were in the beginning followers of Jainism 
but tbe famous Vishnuvardhana was converted to Vaishnavism 
by RSmanuja and Vaishnavism has since then beon firmly est¬ 
ablished in Mysore territory. “ Loosing support of the kingly 
family in Mysore, persecuted by the Cholas in Tamil land and 
displaced by the Lingayats in Southern Maratha country, Jain¬ 
ism naturally succumbed in southern India finally. Though a 
respectable number still followed the faith, they no longer 
obtained political influence from popularity either among the 
people or with the princes.” 

It remains to describe how Jainism declined in Andhra 
where it had been established since the days of Kharavela when 
Digambara Jains came to it from Bibar directly. From the 
monogram by B. Seshagiri Rao attached to the above-mentioned 
treatise, it appears that local tradition and Kaifujats show that 
Jainism was overthrown by the rising power of Saivism there 
also. Andhra Rajputs, Pusapatis and others, stood for the Vaidic 
religion. Tbe Eastern Chalukyas later patronised Saiva poets 
one of whom Nannaya translated the MahSbharata into Telugu 
and added support and strength to Saivism. This Saiva revival 
was further strengthened under the Eastern Ganges who were 
Saivas in the beginning. The Kskatiyas of Warangal were also 
Saivas and persecuted the Jains more rigorously. Lastly “ the 
worsting of the Jains by Ganapatideva of Warangal when they 
were defeated in disputation with Tikkana, author of the Telugu 
Mah&bb&rata (?) is more famous and is described in a poem in 
the Oriental Manuscripts Library in the Madras Museum” 
(p. 28-ditto). 

Such is the history in substance of the decline and fall oi 
Jainism in southern India during this period and the fall may 
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be attributed chiefly to the revival of the popularity 6f SiVa 
worship. We need not recount the many stories df Miracles 
wrought by Saiva saints or of victories of Jain disputants and 
of the Yogic powers of both, Yoga being taken up and lauded to 
the skies by both religions; nor need we detail the stories of how 
the Jains were persecuted and even impaled by Chola intolerant 
kings who gave up the traditional toleration of Hindu mottarchs. 
But we proceed to describe how Jainism while it decayed in 
the south prospered and progressed in the west in this very 
sub-period. 

We have said in Vol. II that Jainism was not in ascen¬ 
dancy in Gujarat and Rsjputana during the previous sub-period 
( 800-1000 ) and we may place its progress there in this sub¬ 
period. Why this Ahimsa religion progressed at this time under 
the rule of Saivite Rajput kings with all their pride of arms and 
their trade of killing is really a wonder. And yet in all Rajput 
states, in Sambhar and Mewad, in Malwa and Gujarat, Jainism 
made progress at this time, the rulers being all worshippers of 
Siva, in fact as staunch Saivites as the Kshatriya rulers of 
southern India. There was no doubt the returning tide of the 
Buddhistic or Jain feeling of respect for non-slaughter. From 
the Upanishadic times, the Hindus have alternately been swayed 
by this regard for Ahimsa and have alternately given up their 
adherence to Vedic animal sacrifice. The revival of Hinduism 
or rather Vedic-Aryanism under Kumarila and Sankara had sub¬ 
sided and the tide of Buddhist AhimsS feeling was no doubt 
returning. But while It did not assist Jainism in the south for 
reasons which we will presently explain, it led on Jainism to 
popularity in Gujarat, Malwa and Rajputana. Wo believe in 
the powerful influence of personalities and we attribute the 
progress of Jainism in the western parts of the country in this 
sub-period to the influence of the great Jain pandit Hemaohandra. 

The story of the life of this great Jain teacher is not obscure 
as that of Kumarila or Sankara: for he is associated with the 
reigns of two great .kings of Gujarat, Jayasinha Siddhartja and 
KumarapSla. It does not, however, appear (As we once thought) 
that he was a southern Jain or he received his inspiration from 
the south. Indeed the Jain teachers of the south were all 
Digambaras, who, it may'be admitted, carry the doctrine of 
renunciation to all its logical demands. The Jams of Gujarat 
and Rajputana were and are mostly SvetSmbaras who allow two 
white clothes to their Munis; and Hemaohandra was a SVetsm- 
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bara both as student and teacher. He was born in a Jain 
Vai&ya family in Gujarat and was given in early life by his 
mother to her Jain teacher who saw his great intelligence and 
his future promise. He became an Acb&rya and came to 
Anhilwad as the head of its Jain sanctuary. His birth is placed 
in 1084 A. D. and death in 1168 A. D. at the age of 84. He 
signalised himself by his great works viz. his Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, his KSvya DvyAsraya wherein the history of 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat themselves is told and illustrations of 
his grammatical rules are also given and his Desi NSmam&la or 
dictionary of Desi or local ( not Sanskrit) words. It is said that 
he was once taunted by a Hindu pandit that after all he used 
the grammar of a Hindu (Panini). He thereupon composed an 
exhaustive grammar of Sanskrit and Prakrit himself. The gram* 
matical treatise was taken in a great procession laid on the 
temples of an elephant on which the author waB himself seated 
and was deposited in the royal treasury. It was dedicated to 
Jayasinha Siddharaja and hence named Siddha Hema. Hema- 
chandra does not appear to have travelled through India, but his 
influence on Kum&rapfila was bo preponderant that he procured 
several privileges for Jains from him and had animal slaughter 
prohibited on certain days sacred to the Jains. 4 The prepon¬ 
derance of Jainism in Gujarat may he dated from his time, at 
least, the great respect which is paid to the doctrine of AhimsS 
in that land. 

In the Chauhan country also and as far north as the Sutlej 
Jainism seems to have spread during this period, so much so 
that almost all Vaisyas in Marwar may be said to have accepted 
, Jainism. And these merchants of Marwar have carried Jainism 
to the farthest parts of India by their sojourn therein for trade. 
In Malwa and Mewad too, under later kings though they them- 
selves remained staunch Saivites. Jainism seems to have come 
into favour at this time. Examples of kings who favoured the 
J ains have been recorded in the several chapters of this history 
and it is not necessary to mention them here again. 

NEW VAI8HNAVIBM 

In the rest of Northern India we do not find Jainism much 
in favour with the princes or the people though Jain Vaisyas 

* Jain* represent that Knot SrapSla was converted to Jainism in old 
age by Hemaohandra and the date assigned is Bt. 1816 or 1159 A. D. Bat 
this doss not appear probable for reasons given in Chapter 7 Book VII. 
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were to be found all over the country. Neither under G&hada- 
vftlas, nor under Palas or Senas, do we find Jainism much in 
favour. But though Jainism did not prosper in the middle nor 
in the east of Northern India, the revival of the feeling of AhimsS 
was not less strong there than in the west in this sub-period. We 
have seen that the religion of Buddha received fresh inspiration 
in Magadha from new teachers and some learned Buddhists 
went as usual on a preaching mission into Tibet and reformed 
that religion of peace in Tibet (p. 325). But more marked 
than this was the revival of Ahimsa doctrine in the appearance 
of new Vaishnavism. This new Vaishnavism appeared in 
Bengal at this time with the same intense regard for AhimsS as 
was exhibited by Jainism and Buddhism. Indeed new Vai¬ 
shnavism may ba looked upon as Jainism taoked on to the old 
worship of Srlkrishna, as Christianity may be described as 
Buddhism tacked on to Judaism. Buddhism was dead in India at 
this time except in Magadha. Buddha had been changed into an 
Avat&ra of Vishnu and Buddhists had generally turned into 
Vaishnavas. Naturally the respect for AhimsS, came back with 
the force of a returning tide; and Vaishnavism took up Ahimsa 
as it had never done before. The Bhagavadgita, no doubt, 
preached Ahimsa long before the rise of Buddha himself but the 
Ahimsa of the Bh&gavatas was reconciled as evidenced by the 
MahSbh&rata with Vedic religion of animal sacrifice by the 
doctrine that slaughter in Vedic sacrifices was no slaughter. 
But the slaughter of animals in propitiation of the Deity was 
plainly indefensible and was always the weak point of the Vedic 
religion as of Judaism and both Jains and Buddhists assailed it 
with success on this point and their preachers generally scored 
victory over Hindu or Vedic opponents. New Vaishnavism, by 
taking up the doctrine of Ahims& more rigidly than before, 
disarmed the Jains and thus succeeded in appealing to the 
common people by returning to their old god Vishnu.in the form 
of Srlkrishna and by stopping Vedic sacrifices with animal 
slaughter. This new Vaishnavism not only stopped animal 
sacrifices but further adopted the Jain doctrine of abstaining 
from meat diet. From the Indus to the Brahmaputra this new 
Vaishpavism became predominant at this time (1000-1200) and 
animal slaughter and animal food was renounced by Vaishpvas. 
Even now in the Punjab Vaishnava food means meatless food. 

It does not appear that this new Vaishnavism came from 
the south or was due to the teaching of the Vaishpava Bhfiga- 
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vaia Purapa. Nor was its rise due to the teaching of Sankara 
who was a thorough supporter of the Vedic ritual. Whatever 
the influencing cause in Northern India, it was certainly not 
the Bh&gavata Purana, the date of which, we have elsewhere 
.shown, could not bu earliar than the tenth century A. D. And 
we find in Kashmir history king Avantivarman (855-884) a 
thorough Vaishnava of the new type, prohibiting totally the 
slaughter of animals in the kingdom of Kashmir (see Vol. I 
p. 221) as in the old days of Meghavahana. The Buddist love for 
AhimsS returned again in the ninth century and Avantivarman 
used his political power for establishing AhimsS, being himself 
a devout Vaishnava. The imperial Pratihara Bhoja was a 
ParamaVaishnava(Vol. II p. 109) asalsohis grandson, though we 
are not quite sure if they were of the type of Avantivarman i. e. 
total abstainer from animal food and prohibitors of animal 
slaughter. The G&hadavSlas were worshippers of Lakshml or 
Sri who is invoked in their inscriptions in the beginning and 
»1«n of DSmodara. They were practically Smartas as they 
are described in inscriptions as Mahesvaras but they are also 
always described as worshipping Vasudeva at the time of making 
land grants. In Magadha, the Pfilas were Buddhists and there¬ 
fore thorough supporters of the doctrine of Ahimsa; but even 
there we find a queen hearing the whole MahSbharata recited to 
her. In Eastern Bengal the Senas were in the beginning 
devotees of Siva but Lakshmanasena, their most noted king, 
became a Parama Vaishnava and he must be taken to be a 
perfect supporter of the doctrine of Ahimsa. He himself must 
have abstained from flesh, though we have no evidence to hold 
that he prohibited animal slaughter in his kingdom. His Vaish- 
~navism appears to have come from Jagann&tha in Orissa where 
tiie new Vaishnavism became dominant at this time for reasons 
we shall sketch later on. Thus in Northern India at this time, 
Jainism in the west and Vaishnavism in the norch and east 
became predominant with their doctrine of AhimsS as their 
prominent tenet 

But though this new Vaishnavism and Jainism were at 
one on the doctrine of Ahimsa, they unfortunately differed 
most strongly on the question of asceticism. The Hindu world 
has also swung alternately between asceticism and epicuri- 
anism, the philosophy of self-mortification and that of self- 
indulgence. Srlkrishna’s life practically preached the doctrine 
of tiie enjoyment of world’s blessings, though he always preached 
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the value of the golden mean. His worship, however, soon 
drifted into what may be called for want of a better word, 
Epicurianinm which appeared in Bengal and in Mid-India at 
this time and Boon becamd popular. While therefore, the new 
Vaishnavism taught Ahimsa like Jainism, unlike Jainism it 
taught the enjoyment of worldly blessings. The swing went 
naturally to the other extreme point of the swing like a 
pendulum and licentiousness became the leading teature of 
this new Vaishnavism. The cult of Radha worship does not 
appear to have yet arisen; for Radha is not mentioned even 
in the Bhagavata. But the amours of Krishna with the Gopls had 
become the leading doctrine of the Vaishnavas at this time; for 
even the Bhagavata the chief new Purana teaching the Vaishnava 
cult, could not but depict these amours in their objectionable 
character, concealed in later times under the allegorical cloak 
of Vedanta. Iforinthe Bhagavata, a direct question is ( esked 
by Parlkshit as to whether these immoral deeds of the great 
are an example to be followed by ordinary beings. Suka does not 
say in reply in the Bhagavata that these were mere allegories 
embodying the yearning of the human soul for the Supreme 
Soul; but Straightly answers that the teachings and not the 
actions of great men are to be followed. The Bhagavata, there¬ 
fore, plainly held these amours to be not only historical, but 
also unworthy of being imitated. The.Radhft cult was, however, 
a natural outcome of this belief in the amours of Srlkrishna, 
as the human mind can not be- satisfied without assigning 
one woman as the object of greatest love and we find Gltago- 
vinda of Jayadeva, a court-poet of Lakshmanasena, describing 
at this time in most enchanting tones the amours of Krishna 
and R£dh& who is still an adulteress. 

We are not concerned here with the further development 
of the Radha cult wherein she becomes a wife of Krishna; as 
this belongs to a period later than 1200 A. D. In the days "of 
Lakshmanasena this Radha cult was just rising and probably 
the Vaishnavism which came to Bengal in his days from 
Orissa was without Radha. But that it was fail Of lascivious 
teaching can not be denied. As we have said bdovo, the Hindu 
mind had swung at this time towards Epicurianism from 
asceticism and the extreme prosperity of the Hindu kingdoms at 
this time tended in the same directions and we have already 
adverted to the popularity of the Alamkara Sastra at this time. 
This is a question which has to be carefully sifted yet; but we 
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have no doubt that the Vaishnavism of Bengal and Orissa of 
this time fully countenanced the legends of the amours of 
Srlkrishna and the Gopls, and in general placed enjoyment 
above asceticism* Though Vallabha and Chaitanya had still to 
come and to debase or refine this amorous aspect, the seed was 
sown at this time. This epicurian aspect of Vaishnavism 
coupled with its Aliimsfi must have appealed more to the people 
than Jainism and thus prevented the Spread of the latter in 
Northern India- 

New Vaishnavism also appeared in the South at this time! 
but it was devoid of this debased feature. It took up of course 
Ahimsa and disarmed Jain criticism. It, however, supported 
asceticism. It further accepted the revelation of the Vedas and 
the priesthood of the Brahmins and the VarnSsramdharaa 
and thus appealed to the orthodox sentiment of the people. It 
also opposed the philosophy of Sankara which left little room 
for the practice of devotion which was a dominant doctrine of 
Vaishnavism from of old and for this purpose had to put a new 
interpretation on the Upanishads, the BhagvadgltS and the Brab- 
masutras, the sacred philosophical books, so to speak, of the ortho¬ 
dox. A new powerful Vaishnava teacher arose at this time in 
the South. The Tamil land always was, even according to 
the Bhagavata Parana, the stronghold of Vaishpavissn and 
Vaishnava saints or Alavars sang the praises of Vishqu there 
from of old as the Saivite saints the Nayan&rs sang we praises 
of Siva. But Vaishnavism had to be supported by a new philo¬ 
sophy opposing that of Sankara and Ramanuja came forward 
at this time to do that work. His life is well-known and is 
well-given in Dr. Bhandarkar's “Vaishnavism”. He was 
born in 1017 A. D. and he first studied under an Advaita 
(Sfinkara) philosopher, YadavaprakSsha, at Kanchl. Being 
dissatisfied with his teaching, he applied himself to the study 
of the Prabandhas of the Alavars and “ drank in their spirit of 
devotion.” He succeeded Yamunacharya as a Vaishnava teacher 
at Srlrangam near Trichinopoly and did his life’s work there 
by writing his Bhashyas on the three sacred books above men¬ 
tioned. The Chola kings of his time were Saivas and they 
wanted him to renounce Vaishnavism. He thereupon took 
refuge with the Hoysala king Vishpuvardhana in Mysore 


* The obscene figures aeulptu -ed on the temple of Jagaml i built by 
Chod. gang a at this time 1 1150 A. D.) osu hare no other explanation. 
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who was inclined towards Jainism (1096 A. D.) and converted 
him to his faith. 

The teachings of Ramanuja spread in the south and in later 
centuries were taken to the north by his future follower RamS- 
nanda. “ His Vaishnavism is that of the old Pftncbaratra system 
combined with the N&r&yanaand Vishnu elements. The most 
prominent name of God with him is Narftyana and the name 
Gopala Krishna is conspicuous by its absence (p. 57 ).” Rama¬ 
nuja's system is free from the debased cult of Radha. He 
takes up no doubt the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavadglta but 
it is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the 
Supreme Soul. He has given a Brahmanical form to the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of devotion wherein Sudras are not regarded as 
capable of attaining highest Moksha. But in the later school of 
Ramanuja from Ramananda, the Sudras asserted themselves 
(ditto). Thus though Ramanuja stuck to the orthodox doctrine 
about the sanctity of the Brahmins, his northern school gave it 
up and removed its objectionableness on the ground of caste, 
though it did not give up Varna altogether. 

NEW OR VIBA SAIVISM. 

While this new Vaishnavism in different forms was thus 
developing in opposition to Saivism in the east and the south 
i. e. in Andhra and Tamil land, Saivism was ^again asserting 
itself in Karnataka in the rise of the Lingayat schism at this 
very time. It was in fact a strenuous re-assertion against 
Jainism which for a few years suddenly strove to obtain mastery 
over it in northern Karn&taka under the Kalachuri usurpation, 
a frantic effort so to speak by Saivism to regain its lost ground. 
Before we give the history of this neo-Saivism, we must give a 
short summary of the history of Saivism itself from the begin¬ 
ning as we gave the summary of the history of Jainism which it 
supplanted, in order that the Lingayat schism may be properly 
understood. 

Saivism is no douf t as old as the Vedas, Rudra being praised 
•veil by 1 Rigvedio Rishis both in his terrible as well as his 
gracious form as Siva. When the Vedio philosophers developed 
the idea of a supreme God of which all other gods were 
manifestations, and when the thinkers of Upanishad days 
evolved the Para Brahman doctrine, there was a division among 
the Vedio worshippers. Some raised Vaishnu to this highest 
position While others adopted Siva as the highest God, though 
the predominant opinion seems to be in favour of Vishnu. 
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( See 'WT: Ait Ar.). The identification of Siva 

with the Para Brahman appears to be a later idea, as it is not to 
be found in the oldest ten Upanishads but is to be found 
distinctly first in the latar Svetasvatara. This difference of 
opinion was bound to arise since, as stated before, every religion 
in its growth splits itBelf into two stems (like a tree ), these 
again giving rise to several branches. Vedio Aryan religion 
thus in the post-Vedic period divided itself into Vaishnavism 
and Saivism. Saivism appears to have, however, become the 
religion of the commonalty as the common people are more 
afraid of ghosts and demons, as also of the terrific aspects of 
nature; and Budra Siva was early considered to be the god of 
demons and of diseases. Moreover, the phallic worship of the 
aboriginal people, to which there are plain allusions in the 
Vedas, was identified with Rudra worship in the post-Vedio 
period at a very early date; much earlier than Dr. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar is disposed to assign to it (p. 115 ). For non-mention, as 
we have often insisted, is not conclusive proof and because 
Patanjali refers to images of Siva and not to the Linga form, or 
because the coins of Wema Kadphises give on the obverse the 
human figure of Siva, it cannot follow that Linga worship was 
not known in their days. The plain reference to linga worship 
as the worship of Siva in the Mah&bha rata shows that it was 
already orthodox about 300 B. 0. Of course, &iva was then as 
now worshipped in both forms namely a human form with five 
heads and the Linga form. But the Linga worship became 
popular especially as it soon assumed a highly philosophical or 
esoteric meaning in which its original idea was entirely lost. 
Even now Linga worship is nowhere associated with any obscene 
idea. This esoteric blending of Aryan and Non-Aryan worship 
made it the worship of the common people at a very early period. 

Saivism like Vaishnavism also early developed itB own 
separate philosophy and the P&supata philosophy is referred to 
in the Mah&bh&rafca along with P&nchar&tra and S&nkhya, Yoga 
and Ved&nta. (Indeed knowledge is therein said to be five-fold 
as above). The Ved&nta Sutras of B&dar&yana (150 B. G.) »lan 
refute both the P&nohar&tra and the P&supata tenets. What 
these doctrines were we are not able to find at first hand. They 
are quoted by Sankara in his Bh&shya or given by M&dhava in 
his Sarvadarshanasangraha. There are many Saiva Agamas bat 
they are of recent date. All Saiva sects believed Btiongly in 
asceticism and Hinen Tsang speaks of Saiva monks residing in 
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Siva temples. These appear mostly to be f ollowers of the Agama 
of Lakuiita, a famous Saiva philosopher probably of the sixth 
century, who arose in Gujarat (at K&yfivatSra Tlrtha in Broach 
District). They are described minutely even in inscriptions as 
well of this sub-period as of the previous sub-period. Their 
names end usually in Siva or in Risi (e. g. Harlta-rdSi, the guru 
of Bappi R&wal). They had also an apostolic succession and in 
one inscription the saintly line is described with as great fulness 
as the kingly line. But tne questions vital to our inquiry remain 
unsolved. We do not know whether these ascetics were Brahmins 
only or belonged to all castes, whether the Lskullsa Agama 
accepted the sanctity of Vedic sacrifices with animal slaughter 
and whether it orohibited animal food. The Sivat&ntrika works 
have to be studied carefully for the elucidation of these points 
and with our limited knowledge of them it is difficult to express 
a definite opinion. No work of Lankullsa himself has yet been 
found.* But it is very probable that the different Saiva sects 
allowed all castes to become ascetics of their order and for them 
at least they prohibited animal food. But for lay devotees, it 
does nc. seem that Saivism insisted on vegetable food as 
Vaishnavism did and it is for this reason that Saivism was the 
general religion of the common people and especially of all heroic 
Rajput families which came to the front in*the seventh and 
eighth centuries by opposing the onward rush of the Mahomed&ns. 
The great deeds of BappS Rawal in this connection were inspired 
by his saintly guru H&rltar&si. The other Rajput kingly families 
also, as we have seen, were followers of Saivism during the past 
sub-period and even in this sub-period with a few exceptions. 
Such was the religious condition of the country generally and of 
Kuntala especially under the later ChSlukyas who were staunch 
Saivites, when Jainism suddenly made headway under the 
Kalachuri usurpation. 

* Though the accounts of the Jains and of the Lingayats as 
given in their Basava Purana differ, certain central facts are 
common to both. Basava the founder of the Lingayat sect was 
a Brahmin who was for some time even minister to Vijjana, the 
Kalaohuri commander-in-chief of the ChSlukyas who had just 
usurped their power. Basava appears to us to be himself a great 
reformer and thinker and we differ, with due deference, from 
the view of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar that Basava was “merel y 

* The PenohldhySyi of Ltkrultfa ii not jet found though references 
to it are numerous. 
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a strenuous supporter of an existing sect” called Ajadhya. 
Basava’s doctrines are so distinct and novel that he must be 
considered the founder of a new sect The Basava Purftna in effect 
expresses this view when it represents that Basava was an Avatira 
of Nandi sent by Siva to establish Siva worship which according 
to NSrada had disappeared from the land. He may have taken 
some tenets from an older sect called Aradhya; but he certainly 
gave it a new and a distinct turn. His maternal uncle Baladeva 
was the minister of the king before him and he himself became 
minister after his uncle's death. It is said that his sister was 
married to the king while the Jains represent her to be a mistress 
of the king. It seems that the latter is a misrepresentation; and it 
is probable that Basava, not being a believer in the caste system, 
must have had no objection to this Pratiloma marriage. This itself 
shows that Basava made a most pronounced departure from old 
practica. Basava and the king who was a Jain must both have 
had a contempt for tha caste system believed in by the orthodox; 
but their religious differed on other most vital points and 
naturally brought them into violent conflict. Basava spent large 
sums from the treasury on Jangamas or Lingayat religious men. 
The king thereon denounced Basava who flad. There are 
discrepant accounts as to «v lliau happened thereafter. But certain 
it is that Vijjana was assassinated by a Jangama (1167 A. D.). 
Thus began the feud between the Jains and the Lingayats. The 
Kalachuri usurpation was short-lived being supplanted by the 
Ch&lukya Someivara, the rightful king in 1182 A D. But the 
Lingayat sect spread in Kuntala or Southern Maratba country 
rapidly and finally alraos; drove Jainism out of the Karnataka 
country. 

We must advert here to the peculiar doctrines of this new 
Vlra Saiva or valiant Saivite sect which enabled it to drive out 
Jainism. In the first place Basava adopted Ahitnsa as his main 
doctrine and thus satisfied the popular trend of opinion which 
was now entirely in favour of non-slaughter, and removed one 
vulnerable tenet of Hinduism which Jains successfully attacked. 
He also denied the Varn&sirama Dhartna, another vulnerable 
point of Hinduism. He denied that Brahmins had anyspeoial 
sanctity and affirmed that every one was entitled to attain the 
highest goal. The Vaishnavas of th3 South could not give up 
tha ancient varna system of the Hindus and stuck to it. But 
Basava boldly came forward to abandon casta and in his days 
intermixture between Brahmins and even ChSndftlta urV ulnae. 
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He even denied Banyfaa and Tape and thus going beyond the 
Jains scored a point over them and every one, he preached, most 
live by his own toil and never beg, not even the JangamaB, their 
priests. Basava is thus almost the first Indian thinker who 
preached the dignity of labour and stopped all beggary. He 
alone preached that only K&yaka (work) led to Kalian*, He 
insisted on a strictly moral life for all men with perhaps greater 
success than Jainism and Buddhism; for the LingayatB as a 
community eschew all frivolity and generally lead a highly 
moral life. Lastly, he stuck to the old Linga worship of tha 
common people and did not thus disturb their god. Of course 
Basava had to infuse a higher esoteric meaning into the symbol 
and to insist upon his followers wearing constantly upon their 
person the sacred Linga. He had done away with the Brahmanio 
thread and he substituted for the same a silver thread with 
Linga attached to it. Having denied the Brahmins and the 
caste system, Basava had naturally recourse to the language of 
the people in which to preach to them. Basava cared not to copy 
the Jains in carrying on disputations with orthodox pandits in 
the Sanskrit language; but spoke pithy words of advice and 
doctrine in the Kanarese which have become the scripture of the 
Lingayats. For this reason also, Basova's sect secured victory 
over the Jains and even over the orthodox in tlje view of the 
common people. To the present day, among the agriculturists and 
the trading population in Karn&taka, the Lingayats are in 
preponderance from his time. 

It does not concern us to detail the various philosophical 
tenets of the Lingayats as compared with those of R&m&nuja or 
Sankara for which the reader may refer to the learned treatise of 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar on Saivism. But we may mention that 
the Lingayats after denying caste, as usual with Hindus, deve¬ 
loped a sort of ca 3 te system in which the Achilryas and the 
Jarg: mas are Brahmins so to speak, the latter being married The 
Panchc.nas also consist of other castes though they are few in 
number. The Lingayat sect as a social reform is very much in 
favour of women who have the Bteiud Upanayaua ceremony as 
men in early age, who are not compelled to observe untouch- 
ability in their monthly siekness and who are believed to be as 
capable of attaining the highest goal (Slmarasya; as the men. 
The sect have prescribed a Gayatrl of their own (Qm Namab 
Sivftya) and have also a gotra-pravara system of their o.-m. 
They an total abstainers from flesh and trine. 
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NOTE—RICE ON VlRAI&AIVAS AND THEIR APOSTLES. 

We give the following extract from Riee a History of Kanareae Litera¬ 
ture in eonneotion with the Lingayat aeot and iti founder Baaava and 
other apoatles ( pp. 49-55). The VTra6»uraa ( stalwart) ere dietingnlahed 
from three other &airas viz: 1 the SSmSnya and 3 Ml£ra who worship 
Vithpn as well as Sira and 3 the Buddha Saivas who worship Sira only 
bnt do not wear linga. The distinctive peonliarity of Vlradairas is that 
they ( both men and women) always wear on the person a small stone 
Unga in a silrer or wooden reliquary suspended from the neck. The Jan* 
gamas or LlngSyat “ religious ” wear it on their head. The inrestiture 
with the linga like Upanayana is the most saored rite of ohildhood. 

Basara taught that men of all castes and eren outoastes were eligible 
to enter the Lingayat sect. Other peculiarities are that they do not ore- 
mate their dead but bury them; and they permit the remarriage of widows. 
Their soriptures oonsfst of 28 Sairggamas. SiragitS is also highly plaoed* 
Their leading dootrines are ashtgvarapam and shatsthaia. Rererenoe Is 
paid to 63 ancient saints (Tamil), only eight of whom are Viraiaivas. 
Among the later saints are Basara and his obief disciples. Their principal 
Hafha is at Chltaldrug in Ms sore territory. 

Basara the reputed founder of the seot was an Aridhya-Brahmin. In 
his ohildhood he resided at Eappadi 'at the junction of the Malaprabha and 
the Krishna where was a. Sira shrine named Sangamedrara. Here he be¬ 
came oonselous of a oall to rerire the Viraiaira faith. When his father-in¬ 
-law and maternal unole who was a minister to Bijjala died he was ealled 
tfateoqed him. His sister PadmBrat! was married to the king. He had 
another sister whose son was Oiiatma Basara his greatest disciple. In 
eoncert with him he began to propound his cew dootrine and new mode 
of worehipping Sira. Haring ohayge of the king's treasury, he spent large 
sums in supporting the Jangamas. A Brahmin miniater named Man- 
obana aooused him of embezzlement. The king tried to arrest him bnt he 
fled end being joined by his adherents defeated the king who was oompell- 
ed tc re-instate him. 

* Of what followed there are different aeoounts. The Lingayats say 
that the king wanted to pnt ont the eyee of two Lingayat deroteea 
when Basara cursed Kaly an, directed one of his disciples to kill the king 
and retired to Bangamedrara where he was absorbed into the Linga. The 
Jainr eay that Basara aent the king a poisoned fruit and fled to Ulari at 
the foot of the Western Ghata where he was besieged by the king's eon 
and in deepeir he threw himself into a well. 

To Basare are attributed prose works (in Kanarese ) expository of the 
Lingayat faith ris. Shatsthala-raohana. RSlajnBna-raohana, Shat i ohall- 
raraohana, RSjayoga-raohana and Mantra gopya. 

Hie chief disoiple waa Ohanna Basara who is ^ considered eren higher 
th e n Basara, being looked upon ea an eratgra of Sira himself. As Basara 
was engrossed in state basinets, the religious morement wee largely under 
hie direction. It is sal<* tnat after his unele’s death he waa admitted t» 
the royal farour. Other leading associates were Madivgla Michayya, 
Frabhudera and Biddharlum ofwhom wonderful stories are told in Ghana* 
Basara and other Purines, 
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Thus during this sub-period, Jainism spread in the west and 
Saivism in the south and Vaishnavism in the east and even in the 
porth as far as Kashmir. These two again were divided into 
several sects which developed different philosophical systems 
with their different concepts and different terminologies, so that 
the intellegentia of the country was torn by conflicting views on 
metaphysical questions. These schisms not only adopted different 
gods as the supreme deity but further represented other deities as 
subordinate to their highest God. Along with the two dominant 
schismB Saivism and Vaishnavism, the worship of Durga and 
Ganapati also developed their philosophies and Agamas and 
separate modes of worship in which these gods were represented 
as the highest. These schisms probably also belong to this sub¬ 
period though we have no definite grounds to hold this. The 
social changes effected by these different schisms were also 
various and the lay followers who could not fight on high philo¬ 
sophic questions fought on minor points such as the supremacy 
of this god or that god or such questions, as .the sacred character 
of Brahmins, the necessity of nudity fj»r monks or the fitness of 
women to attain salvation. Tim Hindu world was thus divided 
into different and differing sections which often warred with one 
another; and thus lost national strength for which unity of 
religious beliefs is an essential qualification. And the one point 
on which these differing schisms were unanimous was the 
AhimsS doctrine; they all discountenanced, if not actually 
prohibited, animal slaughter and animal food and thus added to 
the weakness of. the Hindus'for national defence. Even the new 
Saivism of Kashmir propounded by Abhinavagupta and Kallata* 
appears to countenance Ahimsd for otherwise it could not have 
prospered in the reign of the thoroughly Vaishnava king Avanti- 
varman mentioned in the beginning. It may, however, be 
admitted that the generality of people in Northern India and in 
MahfirSshtra were followers of the old Smarts religion in which 
all the five gods of Hinduism were treated as equally great. But 
in the south and the east Saivism and Vaishnavism which had 
together supplanted Jainism fought with each other with 
great anfmnafty and kings used their political power for the 

* In Vol. I ( p. Ml) wa laid that we did not know who this Srikallata 
(•aid bjr Ealhapa to be born in the day! of Avantivaraian for the activation 
Of the country^ was and that wa aormisad that ha was a VKIshpava writer. 
It appears, however, from Dr. Bhandarkar'i Saivism that he waa a fiaiva 
philoaopher hot ha most have bean at above Hated an advooate of Abimi*- 
» 
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suppression of worships other than their own. We have 
seen how a Chola king oalled upon Rimanuja to deolare that 
Siva was the highest God. Even to this day this animosity 
between even the lay followers of Saivism and Vaishnavism 
continues in Karnatak, Andhra and the Tamil land, the religion 
and philosophy of Madhva—a religious philosopher of the 14th 
century—adding a third party to the contest. 

We were surprised to come across an attempt to combine 
the two antagonistic worships of Siva and Vishnu made by 
Vijayasena of Bengal in hiB Deop&rS inscription (E. I. p. 307). 
He was a Saiva but the Vaishnava cult was probably spreading 
in Bengal from Orissa and his grandson Lakshmanasena, as we 
have seen, became a Parama Vaishnava. Vijayasena, therefore, 
may have thought of combining the two worships, by combining 
the two'gods Siva and Vishnu in the same image and in the 
temple he built and properly called Pradyumnetvara, he placed 
an idol which was composed of Siva and Vishnu joined 
together. The description of the idol given in this inscription is 
as follows: “We bow to this image oalled Pradyumnesvara 
wherein both the husband of Lakshml and the husband of 
the daughter of the mountain reside and play in unity in 
which the two goddesses standing between their lords have 
somehow caused an obstacle in the carving of one undifferentiat¬ 
ed body. The decoration of the Destroyer of the world is formed 
by a spotted silken cloth serving as the elephant’s skin and the 
big necklace on the cheBt as the big serpent, sandal-wood paste 
aB ashes and the string of sapphires in the hand as the rosary of 
Budr&kshas the Garudamani being the Gonasa and the string of 
-•pearls as the necklace of bones”.* This description shows to 
our mind that the same idol looked as Siva and Vishnu. 

Vijayasena was a Kshatriya from Deccan Karnataka and 
curiously enough this unifying Bpirit was exhibited in MahA- 
rtshtra itself in the new Vaishnava cult which arose about the 
end of this period in the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur. 
Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar thinks that this worship came from the 
south and that the word Vithoba is a Kanarese form of Vishnu. 
But the Vithoba Vaishnavism was entirely different from the 
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Vaishnavism of R&mftnuja. And the Prakrit form of Viahpu in 
Bengali and Ooriya is also Vishthu * But the Vaishnavism of 
Pandharpur is different from the Vaishnavism of Bengal also. It 
has no lascivious aspect It entirely esohews all reference to 
Gopls.. Even RukminI appears in Pandharpur at a later time. 
The Vishnu idol at Pandharpur is unaccompanied by any female 
deity. ItB form is also unique, having both hands akimbo and it 
has a linga on the crown of its head. Who put up this idol is 
yet undiscovered as Pundalika the first devotee of Vithoba is a 
mythical person. The historical references given by Dr, 
Bhandarkar show that originally the place was holy on account 
of Vishnu idol only. The Bhimarathi is mentioned in an inscrip¬ 
tion of 1249 A D. This leads us to believe that the Vithoba of 
Pandharpur must have been there about a hundred or at least fifty 
years before. In a stone-inscription in Pandharpur itself dated 
1270 A D., Bh&nu, a son of Eeshava is recorded to have perform¬ 
ed an Aptorydma sacrifice in which “crowds of people and Vithal 
and the gods were gratified. ” (Bbandarkar, Vaishnavism p. 
'81-88). Pinduranga is a name of Siva according to Hemachandra 
and there is a temple of Siva at Pandharpur which pilgrims have 
to visit first before visiting Vithoba. The Vitthal worship at 
Pandharpur is again unconnected with any philosophy and is a 
purely devotional worship as developed by N&madeva (1270 A 
D.) and JnSnesvara, the oldest leading Vaishnava saints of 
Maharfehtra. The temple of Vithoba was‘built from subscrip¬ 
tion raised all over Maharashtra as appears from the Chauryasi- 
stone-record in the temple itself of about 1300 A. D. Though the 
Vithoba cult developed in Maharashtra in the 13th century, it 
came into Pandharpur probably about the end or the middle of the 
12th century § in the sub-period treated of in this volume. Stran¬ 
gely enough it was devoid of ail animosity against Saivism or 
against the Vedic religion of sacrifice and has no connection 
with any philosophy Dvaita or Advaita. It further does not 
renounce caste though people of all castes are admitted into this 
cult and are all equal before God and absolution through 
devotion is open to all, male or female, Brahmin or non-Brahmin. 

* Tbe Kanareie form i* Blttideva. 

§ The MahSnubhSra oult arose in «*ka 1185 or 1263 A. D. after thia 
sub-period in MahSrSehtra Itself no doubt with ateetiolsm and oomplcte 
(enunciation of oaste added to AbimaS and tha Bbaktl of Dattltreya 
added to that of Viahpu. It baa ooaneotion with tbe later hiatory of the 
Dees an and its foil. 
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B truly carries on thus the pure Bhaktiyoga doctrine of the 
Bhagavadgltt. 

It is unfortunate that these attempts at unifying Saivism 
and Vaishpavism did not catch and that Hinduism remained 
and remains split into two main schisms. It is not possible to 
ask Hinduism or Jainism to give up Ahimsfi as it is but the logical 
outcome of their spiritual development It is difficult also to 
decide whether monism is true or dualism and nothing is lost if 
people agree to differ on the question whether God and the world 
are one or are two. But surely, Hinduism can give up the 
controversy whether Siva is greater or Vishnu. Yet a Chola 
king persecuted people for believing that Vishnu was greater 
and Adhir&jendra called Krimikantha by the Vaishnavas destroy¬ 
ed a Vaishnava temple on the Chidambaram hill (I. A. 1912 ). 
Attempts were made by later thinkers likeTulasidas, in imitation 
of the plain attempt of .the Mah&bh&rata, to reconcile the two 
worships, the animosity between which seems to be as old as 
the Mah&bh&rata, by showing that Siva praises Vishnu as the 
highest God and Vishnu praises Siva .as the highest (see 
ijpamanyu Akhy&na in the Anus&sana Parvan). But an attempt 
nay also be made in the wake of Pradyumnesvara by combining 
jha two gods in the same idol or like the idol of Vithoba in 
Pandharpur having a Siva Linga on its head, a Siva Linga may 
have an image of Vishnu carved or fastened on its top. If such 
attempts at combining the two worships are systematically made, 
this split in Hinduism can be made up and one cause of weak¬ 
ness among the Hindus at least can be removed. 



NOTE X—DIFFERENT VIEWS ON MOKSHA OR ABSOLUTION. 


There was a diversity of opinion among the Hindus and even the Jains 
••to who were fitted to attain Moksha or final deliveranoe from rebirth. 
Of course every religion has an idea of Moksha or absolution differing 
in its form; but in other religions there is no disqualification for any 
particular olass of people. Al-Beruni says on this subjeot (Chap. IX Vol> 
I p. 104). “ The Hindus differ as to who will attain Moksha. Soma 

believe that only Brahmins and Kshatriyas will attain Moksha as they 
alone can study Veda. But others say that every one is entitled, as VySsa 
•ays, ‘Learn the twenty-five aud you will be liberated whatever your reli¬ 
gion may be.' Again the BhagavadgTtS states that “ even women, Vaisyas 
and Madras will eome to me if you follow me. What then Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas." Al-Beruni's knowledge of the subjeot is dearly accurate* 
Anoiently it was believed that only through Vela Moksha could be achieved. 
This is not unnatural as Christians also believe that final beatitude can 
be attained only through the Bible and Mahomedans believe that it can 
be attained through the Koran only. The Upanishsdio Aryans developed 
the further dootrine that Moksha could come only through Sanyffsa or 
renunciation and this idea was taken up by Buddhism and Jainism. 

( Christ seems to have taught the same dootrine). As women and Madras 
were debarred from both the study of the Veda and SanySsa, they were 
believed to be unfit for attaining Moksha. The liberal yet orthodox 
BhagavadgTtS preached the new doctrine of Bhakti or devotion and held 
that although women and Madras (Vaisyas were also added to these) oould 
not study Veda or do^ianySsa like Brahmins and Kshatriyas according to 
the orthodox view, they oould approach God through devotion and attain 
to final beatitude. VySsa laid stress on knowledge only as believed in SSn- 
khya and preached "Know God truly and we will be absolved.” The liberal 
broad-minded view of the BhagavadgTtS is indeed oreditable to the thinkers 
of the time of Sri Krishna and Al-Beruni reoognises it. But he attributes 
it to the ciroumstauce that Sri Krishpa was himself a SuJra. It is in¬ 
explicable how this wrong notion was entertained by Al-Beruni who had 
very accurate knowledge of the Hindu religious books. ShrTkrishna was 
thought to be a son of Nanda who really was a VanSya. Bat in Al-Beruni’s 
days, a Vaisya was little better than a Sfidra; especially cowherd* 
were Madras and hence probably this mistaken idea of Al-Beruni about 
the oaate of Sri Krishpa. In the present sub-period the Hindus appear to 
have still believed that Brahmins and Kshatriyas alone oould attain 
Moksha. The Kshatriyas yet retained their right to the study of the Veda. 
But the theory grew later on that they were debarred from performing 
Sanyiisa and henoe Brahmin* alone could attain final beatitnde. 

The Vaiahpava idea of final beatitude was different from the Vedantio 
hut RSmSnuja wai a strict orthodox philosopher and it seams to ua that 
he ineisted on SanyBsa as a sine qua non for the attainment of Moksha. 
The VIrasalvas or LingSyat* had a different idea of Moksha their highest 
God being SivB; but they believed that every one ineluding women oould 
attain to Moksha t. a. to the service of Siva in KailSsa. The Buddhistic 
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Mm of Moksha »u again differant and their word for it waa Nlrvlpa f 
hit they inaiatad on the necessity of Sanyiaa whioh waa open to all te- 
elndiag woman. The Jaina originally wara a little iaaa liberal, aa already 
atated, than the Bnddhiata and the Digambaraa preached that Sanyiaa 
In the hlgheat aenaa waa neoeaaary for attaining Kaivalya. Wo barn 
already nMntloned the dia potation which waa bald between a Dlgambara 
philoaopher and a Sretlmbara, on thia very anbjeot at Dbar before a 
ParamSra king, the former holding that clothed monka and women were 
not fit to attain final deliverance. The idea of final deliverance from re* 
birth waa common to alt there different aeetiona; but they differed ea to 
the nature of Mokaba and aa to the paraona who were fit to attain it aa 
above and thua added to the atate of religiona diannion in the country. 


NOTE 8—RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SOME PARTS. 

It may be noted that the kings of Northern India were tolerant and there 
are no inatacees of §aiva kings peraeonting Vaiahpavaa and Hindu kinga 
persecuting Buddhists or Jains or vioe-veria. Indeed they were so 
tolerant that they also extended their liberality to the opposite faith. Thus 
Govtndaohandra Parama Saiva made a grant of 6 villages to two Buddhist 
aaints for the maintenance of Bhikshos in a VibSra in Jetavana ( E. I. XI 
p. 22). On the other hand, we find the Buddhist king MadanapKla granting 
a village to a Brahmin for reading the MahSbbSrata to hia queen who 
appears to heve been a Hindu. Indeed it may be remarked that in Northern 
India Salvrtes married Vaishpava ladies and Buddhists married Hindu 
ladies. One of the queens of Oovindaohandra, k Parama Mahesvara 
waa a Buddhist princess. Jaina and Hindus also intermarried and inter* 
marry even now in Northern India. The Glbadavila kings from their 
Inscriptions appear to have been very tolerant; for in the religious 
oeremony performed by them at the time of making gifts of land they, 
though Msheavaraa, worshipped both Siva and Vishpu while other kings 
are described aa worshipping either 6iva or Vishnu only. 

Again iaapite of tha destruction of Hindu temples by Mahomedans in 
Northern ludia in this sub-psriod, the Hindu kings of Gujarat and Mahl* 
r&sbtra, aa plao the people, were tolerantenough to allow Mahomedans 
to build moaquea in their towns sspooMly on the sea ooaat. Nay we find 
in Bomnath Itself a Khoja merchant from Horans In Persian gulf building 
a ' Mijlgiti' ( Maajid) with the consent of Parama PsfapatSoblrya Mahl 
Fandita Mahattara Oharmamfirtt and Ah hay e of the Panoh Kula while 
Malikdtva was the looal offioer iu behalf of Arjunadeva Ohllukya who 
ruled in Anhilwad. TUb Mijigiti was not only given land lor its building 
but some besere were assigned for its mafntoaasoo by the Hiodus and thia 
who!# thing waa recorded in a atom Inscription drawn np in Banakrit 
dated St. 1320, Valabbi 945,8Uha l51 andHijri 662 with the usual Impre* 
cations againet ai<y one interfering with'the k(asjld and the gift (Bhav. 
InaC.p. BIS). This apeakr volumes of the sotafegnt spirit of the Hindus of 
Qatfarst. We have alrtady aoted Shat Jlyaateha Biddharlja personally 
laq etm d taSatha e omyt art n t ofaMahmw tfit m abaitPania throwing down a 
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Maljtd in Cambay and restoring It at hla own eoat (E. II.). Tha Rlshtra- 
kntas again and even tha Ohllnkjraa before tham, allowed Mahomedans 
to bnlld JCaaJida ia thair territory, allowing Mahomedans to have oven their 
oara juried'etlon (Vol. II. p. 166). Tha S'llKMraa of Thana again addraaaod 
thair granta to Parais and Mahomedans who were aattlad in Sanjan and 
who appear to hare enjoyed apeoial righta. Thla attitude of the Hindna of 
Gnjarat and MahfirXshtra and their kings ia Indaed fit to be extolled and 
apeoially notieed. There ia no wonder, therefore, if the people and kings 
of these two regiona were tolerant towards the Jain religion. We hare 
already ahoam how the Chslukya kings of Gujarat in this sub-period and 
later tha Veghela kings gave enoouragement to Jainism, honoured JaM 
Pandits and gave donations to Jain temples. Though the Chalukyas >f 
Italy an were not tolerant towards the Jain faith, the SilahCra kings of 
Karhad, especially ViJayXditya, while they remained devotees of Maha- 
lakshml of Kolhapur, were very liberal to the Jains and gave their temples 
and aaoeties many villages (E. I. Ill p. 307 ). Jainism probably spread 
both in Gujarat and the southern Maratha country during the reigns of 
these kings. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHANGED ASPECT OF HINDUISM. 

In the previous chapters we have spoken of the ramification 
of caste and' the change in marriage and other customs which 
took place in this sub-period of Hindu history. We have also 
spoken of the rise of new sects of Saivas and Vaishnavas in this 
sub-period which caused religious disunion in the Hindu society. 
We will speak in this chapter of other aspects of Hinduism 
generally and show how Hinduism assumed its modern form at 
the close of the mediaeval Hindu period and how essentially it 
differed from the Vedic form of Hinduism or what may be called 
Vedic Aryanism. It is impossible that Hinduism could have 
remained the same through the long period of 4000 years which 
elapsed from lihe recital of the Veda-sanhitSs by VyaBadown to 
the conquest of Northern India bv Mahomedans. Yet it seems 
that the Hindu religion still kept’itself in touch with the religion 
of the Vedic Rishis. 

THE VEDAS. 

We will commence with the Vedas which were always 
looked upon as the revelation of the Hindu religion. Vedas 
were still learnt by heart especially by the Brahmins whose 
prime duty it was .to preserve them. The following observations 
of Al-Beruni are important in this connection: “The Brahmins 
recite the Veda without understanding its meaning and in the 
same way they learn it by heart. Only a few of them learn its 
’ explanation and fewer still master itscontents" (Sachan Vol. I 
p. 128). This state continues to this day and there are very few 
Brahmins learned in the Vedas. The change from ancient or 
pre-Buddhistic times may be marked when almost every Brah¬ 
min and even Kshatriya and Vaiaya had necessarily to study the 
Veda. Al-Beruni proceeds to state that “ the Brahmins teach the 
the Veda to Eshatriyas, but they are not allowed to teach it 
even to Brahmins. The Vaisyas, and Sudras are not allowed to 
learn it,” The Vaisyas, as-said before, having turned Buddhists 
neglected the study of Veda and lost touch with it. The orthodox 
Eshatriyas still learnt the Veda and can learn it even now, though 
very few do it. But we have clear evidence here that the modern 
doctrine that there are no Eshatriyas in the Eali age had not 
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yet arisen and Al-Beruni’s statement not only proves the accept¬ 
ance of the existence of Kshatriyas but also their right to study 
the Veda in the eleventh century. The dictum 
arose in the fourteenth century, according to our view explained 
in Vol. II (Appendix) and this is a further confirmation of that 
view. 

“The Veda mostly contains hymns of praise and treat of the 
various kinds of sacrifices to the fire which are so numerous and 
difficult that you can hardly count them." Even orthodox 
Brahmins at present do not know how many sacrifices these are, 
for, as we shall presently show, Veoic sacrifices became obsolete 
since Al-Beruni wrote bis interesting account of India. 

“ They do not allow the Veda to be committed to writing, 
because it is recited according to certain modulations. They, 
therefore, avoid the uso of pen as it is liable to cause error. The 
Veda is consequently often lost.” There is no doubt that in 
consequence of this superstition a largo part of Vedic literature 
had been lost already before the 10th century. But Al-Beruni 
gives the further information that not long before his time 
Vasukra a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, undertook the 
task of explaining the Veda and committing it to writing,because 
he was afraid that the Veda might be forgotten. “ He has taken 
upon himself a task from which all shrink. ” Thus Veda was 
first written about 1000 A. D. iti Kashmir for the purpose of 
commenting upon it, by Vasukra. We do not know whether this 
first Bhashya on the Veda survives. Of course it must havo been 
utilized in the existing Bhashya of Madbava Vidyaranya compos¬ 
ed in the south at Vijayanagar 

VEDIC SACRIFICES. 

The religion of the ancient Vedic Aryans consisted chiefly 
of keeping the sacrificial fire and performing daily and occa¬ 
sional Vedic sacrifices. King Asvapati, in an Upanishad, 
speaking of the religiousness of his subjects said that “ there 
was no householder in his kingdom who did not keep the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire.” Things had so changed by this time that it n iglit 
have almost been said of the subjects of any Hindu king that 
there was no householder who kept the sacrificial fire. Even 
Brahmins have now given up keeping the sacrificial fire. 
However, there were a few Brahmins in Al-Beruui’s days who 
did keep the Vedic sacrificial fire. He records “ those Brahmins 
■who kept one fire were called ‘Ishtins’ while those who kept three 
S3 
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were called Agnlhotris’ , ( ditto p. 108). H If he bealdes offers an 
offering to the Are (performs a sacrifice higher than the dally one) 
he ie caUtd Dlkahita" We come aeroes Dlkshita and Avast hike 
aa honorable epithets of Brahmins in Inscriptions of this period. 
In modem days these epithets have become mere surnames. A 
few higher sacrifices are no doubt now and then performed 
throughout the whole of India especially in the south. But it 
may be taken that this Yedic mode of worship viz. the daily 
sacrifice in the household fire is now generally in abeyanoe. 

OCCASIONAL SACRIFICES. 

Bpt occasional sacrifices must then have been performed as 
now Such as at the time of upanayana or of marriage. The cere¬ 
mony of the gift of land appears in this sub-period to have 
alwayB been performed accompanied by a sacrifice in fire. Indeed 
inscriptions of this sub-period recording grants of land alwayB 
mention the elaborate religious ceremonies which were performed 
on such sacred and ceremonious occasions. The descriptions are 
indeed very interesting and show how all over India, Hinduism 
was practically a blend of Yedic and Purfinic worships. The 
grantor king bathes in some sacred river at a well-known Qhatta 
or Ghat, offers Tarpana water to gods, mortals and the manes 
(a ritual enjoined! in Yedic Sutras), praises the sun (also a Yedic. 
worship), then.worships Siva and Yishnu (Pur&nio deities) and 
finally offers oblations of ghee into the sacred fire (Yedio worship 
again) and then pours water on the hand of the donee-consecrat¬ 
ing the gift;* This.ceremony shows thattheBAjput kings were 
mot only orthodox Hindus but attached importance to and actully 
exercised, the right, of, performing Vedio sacrifices. But these: 
sacrifices were alwayB performed with', ghee offerings as is often 
specially mentioned It is remarkable that even Jains accepted 
gifts after such Yedic sacrifices for the greater validity of these 
gifts by Hindu kings 

IDOL-WORSHIP. 

Though thus Hinduism was in this period and is even now 
a blend of Yedio and Puranio worships, the Yedio ritual such aa 
Tarpapa, Suryopaath&na and Havana gradually declined in 

• effwt terra wt e ww wfcmft wn*u 

ftnftwvrtenftd giref jwr (L A. XIV p. 103). Sometime the 
mention of the wonhip of Yiaadeve ie omitted. 
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importance and the worship of the Fannie gods, Siva, Vishpu, 
Devi, and Ganeia and even Surya became the normal and chief 
part of Hindu daily worship. Whether idol-worship is coun¬ 
tenanced by the Vedas or not we will not stop here to enquire. 
But the Vedio Sutras do not mention worship of idols in the 
daily service of Qod. After the suppression of Buddhism which 
began in the denial of God and ended in the universal worship 
of Buddha’s images, Hinduism took up idol-worship with greater 
sest and it seems that the daily worship of small idols in every 
household oame into vogue and was prescribed in the various 
nibandhas and works on religious practice. It is difficult to say 
whether the modern Panch&yatana worship came into vogue at 
this time or was prescribed by Sankara in order to avoid the 
constant fight between worships of different gods. But certain 
it is that there were small images of different deities in every 
household at that time as at present. For the coremony of wor¬ 
shiping Siva or Vishnu or both by kings when making land grants 
mentioned in inscriptions cam not refer to worship in temples. 
The Images worshipped must have been the images in the royal 
household. They were either images of metal or small unfashion¬ 
ed stones of a particular appearance and with particular signs to 
be seen even now in Hindu households, which were considered 
to represent the different deities. This idol-worship in every 
household must have eventually thrown into the background the 
Vedic sacrificial fire therein. 

Of course there were besides temples in every town and 
village dedicated to different deitfes in which idols of stone or 
metal were placed and worshipped. Kings, (preens, ministers, 
rich merchants and even mendicant Brahmin ascetics who 
secured large donations mad* in reverence to their holy character, 
vied with one another in building superb and stupendous 
temples to their tutelary deities, chiefly Siva and Vishnu and 
India was in this period full of ouch temples throughout its 
length and breadth. The idols placed in these temples were 
usually of stone, but these were sometimes of Bilver and gold and 
even of preeious stones; and bigotry came to the help of opulent 
king s and merchants by prescribing different merit and fruit to 
the construction of idols of different precious materials Al- 
Feruni,>p>obab|y quoting from VsrAbamfhira, details this differs nt 
muritas-follows: “The benefit of a status made of precious stone 
will, he ooramOo fee all men- and women of the empire. A golden 
statue will. bring yews* sobim who; erects it; a statue of silver 
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will bring him renown and one of bronze will bring him increase 
of rule, while one of stone will bring acquisition of landed 
property ” (ditto p. 121). Thus were rich kings and merchants 
prompted to make statues of gold and silver and even preoious 
stone inviting marauders and conquerors to commit sacrilege. 
Al-Beruni, however, cleverly adds that the Hindus honour the 
idols on account of those who erected them and not on account 
of the material of which they are made. Thus a stone idol was 
as good as a golden one for the devotee and precious idols were 
useful only to the plunderer and the thief. In spite of the plund¬ 
ering of temples and the removal of golden idols by Mahmud, the 
Hindus, however, still continued to make golden idols and to 
decorate stone idols with precious ornaments during this sub¬ 
period as inscriptions already noticed prove. This rage of 
decorating idols still continues though perhaps the fashioning of 
golden idols is no longer in vogue. 

We have already described in Chapter VI-16 how idolatry 
had drifted into bigotry as this time in India. The idolatry of 
the Hindus was a mystery to the philosophic mind of Al-Beruni, 
though oven he notices how the whole human race in ancknt 
times including even the Arabs w;>s idolatrous. There were, 
however, sober men in India, candidly admits Al-Beruni, who 
did not worship idols. While commenting on the ludicrous 
views of the Hindus on the subject of idols, he states that these 
views were held by the common uneducated people. “ Those 
who march on the path to liberation or who study philosophy 
„ and theology would never dream of worshipping an image 
manufactured to represent God. We may not give the stories of 
Ambarlsha and NSrada related by him to explain how Hindus 
took to making idols; but it is necessary to detail the several 
famous idols in India described by him. First there was the idol 
of the sun at Multan “ It was of wood covered with red Cordovan 
leather with two rubies for the eyes. It was said to have been 
made in the last Kritayuga (i. o. 43 lakhs of years before). 
Mahomed Kasim who conquered Multan spared it as it was a 
source of a great revenue. On the same place, however, he built 
a mosque. When Karmatinns occupied Multan, Jalam Ibn 
Shaiban broke the idol and killed the priests. He shut the mosque 
built by the Caliphs and made the sun-god’s mansion his ( Kar- 
matian) mosque. When the blessed king Mahmud swept away 
the Karmatian rule, he made again the old mosque the place of 
the Friday worship and left the • Karmatian mosque to decay.” 
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!Ms fg a> very interesting account about the temple of the Bun¬ 
ged of Multan and the vissicitudes of its fortune. 

The information given in the next para of Al-Beruni is 
still more important; indeed we must apologise to the reader 
for not having looked into this mine of information earlier. It 
is to 1 be wondered how even Elliot did not come across this 
passage; It solves two difficulties which puzzled both Elliot 
and ourselves. Al-Beruni says (p. 117, Vol. I, Sachau) “ At 
Thanesar there was an idol highly venerated by the Hindus, 
called ChakrasvSmin. It is of bronze and is nearly the size of 
a man. It is now lying in the hippodrome at Ghazna together 
with the Lord of Somnath which is a linga of Mahadova. The 
ChakrasvSmin idol is said to have been made in the time of 
BhSrata as a memorial of the war of that name.” Now this 
statement solves two mysteries. The name of the*idol of 
Thanesar given as Jagssom by later Mahomed writers is a 
plain misreading in Persian of ChakrasvSmin which must be 
a Vishnu idol and not s Siva one. Secondly, although Utbi 
does not relate Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath, this state¬ 
ment of Al-Beruni recorded in 1030 A. D. and therefore almost a 
contemporary statement, removes all doubts about the truth of 
the Somnath expedition. 

These idols supemtitiously believed to be fashioned thou¬ 
sands or even lakhs of years before must have been highly 
venerated and must have also been invested in the popular mind 
with miraculous powers. Riches consequently flowed into 
Multan and Thanesar which, therefore, eventually invited des- 
t ruction on themselves. 

Al-Beruni refers to one more famous idol viz. that of Sarada 
in Kashmir visited even by Sankara. The other famous idols in 
India of which we have historical mention wero the Siva-idols in 
Kashi and Ujjain, the Bhailkasvamin idol (Vishnu) at Bhelsa, 
the Vishnu idol at Jagannath (p. 268) and of Vithoba at Pandhar- 
p v and,the Mahalakshml idol at Kolhapur (p. 293), not to speak 
of the Siva idols at K&nchl and Rame&var referred to by Al- 
Beruni himself. We have already spoken cf the Devi idol 
at Kotkangra and the idols at Mathura and Kanauj described 
vaguely by Utbi as destroyed by Mahmud. 

VarShamihira's Brihatsamhita is by name quoted by Al- 
Bemni here with regard to how the idols of different gods were 
to be fashioned. Two at three interesting points may be first 
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noted which appear from this quotation. First, it ir doubted by 
many if there were temples of R&ma before Ram&natfda; but 
Var&hamihira refers to idols of Rama, son of Dataratha and as 
Al-Beruni quotes this statement, it shows that there were idols 
of R&ma certainly from the 6th to the 11th century A. D. 
Secondly, idols of Vishnu are said to be with eight, four and 
two hands, and in these, different weapons or things are to be 
plaoed. The idol of Vishnu with two hands has to be made with 
conch in one hand and as drawing water by the other; a descrip¬ 
tion which is rather strange and which does not apply to tb& idol 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur. Thirdly, there were idols of Baladeva, 
of Fradyumna, of S&mba, of Brahms, of Indra, and Yarns, of 
Revanta son of the sun, of the sun himself, of the seven, mothers, 
of Bhagavatl and lastly of Vin&yaka * with the elephant’s head, 
or a human body." All these except the last two have latterly 
gone out of fashion. We, however, ourselves saw in the Baija- 
nath temple in Kangra at the entrance an idol of Ganesa 
with six hands with weapons in the several hands as described 
by Jn&netvara in his famous Marathi commentary on the 
BhagavadgltS. This Baijanath temple has images of different 
gods carved on the outside of its walls and its pinnacle which 
are so charming and so true in detail to the description of the 
different Ayudhas, F&rishadas and V&hanas of the several gods 
that they are worth studying. This temple was built about 1200 
A. D. as an inscription in its records. 

“The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes with 
exes (Kuthara) that they may nourish themselves with their 
blood." This is a strange observation, perhaps taken from the 
T&nh-ic worship of Devi and not from actual observation. 
With regard to the pujaris of the different gods, Al-Beruni 
gives the following information: “To the idol of Vishnu 
are devoted the Bh&gavatas, to the idol of the sun the Magas, 
to the idol of Mahadeva, “ anchorites with long hair, who c >ver 
their skin with ashes, hang on their persons the bones of dead 
people and swim in the pools ” (p. 120). This observation is 
supported by inscriptions of the period, especially with regard 
to the worshippers of Mah&deva. Thus in the Badaun inscri¬ 
ption (E. 1.1 p. 64) there are two Saiva ascetics described at 
length. The First named Varmasiva was an inhabitant of Ana- 


* HenamSa though not mentioned here ntuit have been mnkipttd in 
thie period ee we find hie figure etemped on eoine of the OhevdeUae (#. 181 ). 
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Mlp&tana who in his boyhood, while in the Deccan country, 
removed an idol pat ap by the Bauddhas and who in later age 
by his austerities and learning became famous. He came to 
Badaun in his wandering and waB placed in charge of a Slv 
matha built by one Rulha, a Divira minister to the king o 
Badaun. The other ascetic was originally " a Brahmin in th 
HariySna country (round Delhi) who gave up wealth and the 
world for the worship of Siva. His disciple a Gaudaja (of Gauda 
country) Brahmin with Vatsagotra having five pravaras and 
named Is&nasiva, was placed on the throne of ascetics by his 
guru after due trial. He built a fine Siva temple, with a high 
pinnaole in that city of Bharata with the help of the same 
minister Rulha to the king of Badaun and the temple was 
given in charge of the first ascetic.” From ibis description 
Saivite ascetics appear to be both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
and they followed the same severe austerities and pious mode of 
life. The non-Brahmin ascetic was usually entrusted with the 
worship of the deity in Siva temples, as is the praotioe even now 
Many inscriptions speak similarly of Saivite asectica being 
placed in charge of temples. Thus the Bheraghat inscription of 
Alhapadevi speaks of a Lftta ascetic* being placed in charge of a 
Siva temple built by her (E. I. I p. 52 ) j and two Siva temples 
built by a Brahmin ascetio of the Vitsava gotra and by Gangfr- 
dhara a pious and learned Brahmin of Madhyadeja are mentioned 
as placed in charge of Saiva ascetics in E. I. II (p. 52 and 41). 

MATHAS. 

These anchorites whether Saiva or Vaishnava lived in 
Mathas which were usually built alongside of the temples 
Hiuen Tsanghas recorded that Saiva anchorites and Jain c 
Nigrantha ascetics lived in their respective Mashas and temple: 
The institution of Mathas is thus as old as 600 A. D. undoubted! 
and was probably copied from the Buddhist VihSras. In tbi 
sub-period Buddhism disappeared except in Magadha and it i. 
probable that'Buddhist temples and Viharas were converted, into 
Siva or Vaishnu temples and Mathas. We have however, distinct 
mention of Mathas being built in inscriptions of this period. 
E. I. II (p. 310) mentions a VySkhy&nasSla also, and an UdyE- 
nansill as built near the Siva temple erected. Thus the temples 

* aienvrs "jrgnremtf 
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provided halls for :r yskhy5ha or preaching as well as Mashas 
or the residence of Tapasvls. These Mashas have now disappeared 
•n most places excepting South India. At present we ordinarily 
ee neither Vih&ras for Buddhist SanyAsis nor Mathas for 
’’atupata Ycgis or ascetics. 

AGAMAS ANDTANtRAS. 

The different modes of worship of the different gods and the 
Afferent modes of Tapas and Sany&sa followed by the different 
sects of ascetics gave rise probably during this sub-period to new 
codes called Agamas and Tantras which laid down provisions 
for^sueh worship and asceticism. The Agamas were many hut 
related to the special worship of the five gods of modern Hindu¬ 
ism. There were sub-sects even, under these fire different systems 
and the forehead marks prescribed by them were also different, so 
as to distinguish one sect from another at first sight. The Vedas 
were called Nigama and this new scripture which was held 
more binding was called Agama. The Tantras were again 
similar treatises giving different modes of worship with Mantras 
and practices of a secret character- It seems that in these 
methods, both Brahmins and non-Brahiftins stood on an equal 
level. The Vedic Tapas and Sanyasa was reserved f ir Brahmins 
only but the asceticism of the Agamas was open to all Hindus 
apparently. It is neoessary to study this Agama and Tantra 
literature, varied and vast as it is, before one can treat it histori¬ 
cally and In detail. But it is certain that such scripture had 
come into existence even before Sankara’s time, as he seems to 
4ave had disputations with F&supatas and others. But they grew 
into greater importance in this sub-period and various ascetics 
. are described in inscriptions of this time. 

MULTIPLICATION of ceremonies or ritual. 

The rise of this new sacred literature naturally led to the 
multiplication of ceremonies and ritucL DharmatAstra was 
studied in almost every kingdom and elaborate treatises on 
ceremonies and ritual were composed by learned Brahmins 
and even kings. VijnUnesVara's Mitakshara was the first 
detailed treatise of this period on Dharma based on Y&jna- 
valkya Smrifci; it was composed at Kalyan in the Deccan. 
King Apar&ditya of Thana composed another treatise called 
Apar&rka. In Bengal Ballalasena himself wrote DAnasSgara 
on various dSnas or gifts and the learned men in the court of 
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bis son Lakshmanasena composed other treatises such as 
Br ahmak arma-Sainuchchaya. ; At Kanauj under Govindchandra 
also, Dharmasastra treatises were composed and lastly we may 
mention the voluminous work of Hem&dri viz. Chaturvarga 
Ghintamani composed about a hundred years after this period. 
These will give us an idea of how modern Hinduism has gradu¬ 
ally evolved from Puranas and Agamns and has changed the 
original simple aspect of Vedic Aryanism. For example we 
may refer to the simple ceremony at the obsequies of such a 
great king as PratSpavardhana described by Bana, noted at 
length in Vol. I (p. 98) and to the elaborate ceremony with many 
gifts and Sraddhas described in the Garuda Purina. In almost 
all matters, ceremonies were multiplied; while new rituals and 
vratas came into vogue in relation to the worship of the five 
Furinic deities which it is not necessary to detail. The daily 
religious duties of a Brahmin especially became so engrossing 
and detailed that very little time was left unoccupied. The 
occasional ceremonies were also multiplied. In place of the Vedic 
sacrifices,new sacrifices were prescribed with elaborate ceremonial, 
but without animal slaughter especially in connection with the 
worship of Vishr.u and Devi. Ratbayatras in connection with the 
Puranic gods came into vogue, perhaps in imitation of Jain 
Rathayfttras. In short the worship of Puranic gods in accordance 
with new Agamas or the amplified Purinas threw into the back 
ground Vedic religious worship of the Vedic Sutras, though 
among Brahmins and Kshatriyas, these continued to be performed 
with added Puranic ritual. 

We give in a note the fast and festival days described in 
detail by Al-Beruni observed in the Panjab in his time. They 
are nearly the same as now, though some have fallen into abey¬ 
ance. They relate to the worship of Siva and Vishnu chiefly 
and to the worship of Devi and Surya. There must have been 
added many new holy days as fasts or festivals after the time 
of Al-Beruni in accordance with the Agamas and Pur&nas. 
Indeed Al-Beruni’s list itself can not be considered as exhaustive; 
such specially holy days are sometimes mentioned even in ins¬ 
criptions and we have the mention of GovindadvadaSi iu a 
Kalinga grant (E. L IV). The editor of the inscription has given 
the definition of this day* which contains certain astronomical 
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wculiar conductions. Particular positions of the sun and the 
moon and the several planets in different Nakshatras and con* 
stellations came in for special holiness also and added to the 
number of specially holy days. It is needless to add that the 
number of Srfiddhas also increased. We have the mention of the 
Kanyagata Sr&ddha in an inscription of Vlsaladeva of Gujarat 
dated 1254 (LA. lip. 194). 

EXTENSION OF PURANA LITERATURE. 

Besides the rise of these sectarian Agamas and Tantras, the 
mediaeval Hindu period was characterised by the amplification 
of the Purana literature. The old eighteen Puranas were again 
amplified by the addition of sectarian matter relating to the wor¬ 
ship of the above mentioned five deitieB which are properly 
called Puranic. The Purana glorify Siva and Vishnu, Devi and 
Ganapati and prescribe various vratas in propitiation of them. 
The worship of Siva was the most popular and ten Purftnas are 
devoted to the glorification of Siva, four being devoted to that 
of ViBhnu and two each of Devi and Ganapati.* Sun worship 
probably lagged behind; but the addition of the BhSgavata 
Purina in the 10th century A. D. gave great impetus to the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu. Different rituals and modes of worship of these 
deities came into vogue. The several holy places in the whole of 
India in connection with famous idols of Siva, Vishnu, Devi, and 
Ganapati are enumerated and extolled in these Fur&nas. The 
Skanda Purana describes eighty-four Siva lingas in India, with 
Puranic stories in connection with the greatness of each linga. 
The holy places belonging to Vishnu, to Devi and to Ganapati are 
mentioned with appropriate stories in other Puranas. All this 
literature may be assigned to tho first and second sub-periods till 
in the third sub-period we find the Puranas, as they are today. 

RISE OF MINOR SMRITIS AND PURANAS. 

The needs of these changed aspects of Hinduism and of 
the increase of ritual and ceremony could not be satisfied by 
the promulgation of Agamas and the extension of the eighteen 
PurSras. Hence minor Smritis besides the old eighteen conven¬ 
tional Smritis and new minor Puranas besides the old eighteen 
were composed probably in this or preceding sub-period. We 
have shown elsewhere that the Bh&gavata must have been com- 

* Aawvftl i%r- > vyiftWit Nffcw Sir « 
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posed in the tenth century. It would be an interesting study to 
see how the minor Sinritis and Purtnas introduce new practices 
which oame into vogue in the Hindu period, to see infect to what 
time and place they can be ascribed by a oonsiderationof their 
contents. The literature is, however, extensive and its study is 
a matter of great labour; but it Beems nearly certain that this 
literature arose about this sub-period, especially when* We find the 
mention of Kalivarjas in some of tne minor Pur&nas and notably 
in the Aditya Purina. These Kalivarjas give us almost a complete 
idea as to how modern Hinduism has changed from Yiedio reli¬ 
gion of the Sutra period. The practices said to be prohibited in 
the Kaliyuga, as enumerated in detail in these Pur&nas, are 
really practices which had gradually oeased during the long 
period which had elapsed from the Vedic Sutrad (circa 1000 
B. C. ) down to the end of the mediaeval period (circa 1200 A. D.) 
and which could be easily found from a comparison of what 
modern Hinduism allows with what the Yedic Sutras and even 
the Smrrtis sanction. This list gives us a complete idea of the 
changed aspeot of modern Hinduism. Such transformation 
required some sanction; the Kalivarja provisions, therefore, were 
enunciated as given in these new minor Pur&pas and the Niban- 
dhakaras or writers of modern treatises on DharmatSstra quote 
them as authorities from these Upapuranas. 

X 

THE KALIVARJAS. 

A minute study of the Kalivarjas which we give in an 
Appendix will reveal to us the fact that some of these prohibitions 
came into vogue in this very sub-period, though some must have 
been introduced in older times. We have already shown that 
the prohibition of suicide by burning or leaping from a preoipice 
referred to by Al-Beruni as a special provision must have come 
into vogue about 1000 A. D. For in the previous sub-period we 
have historical evidence of devout Hindus destroying themselves 
by burning on a pyre. Kum&rila himself in this way is said to 
have put an end to his life by ascending a pyre (700 A. D.) and 
Kum&ragupta fa also described in an inscription (Vol. I p. 97 ) 
as burning himself to death in a pyre of cowdung cakes. So also 
the prohibition of marriage outside of caste or Anuloma Asavarna 
marriage dearly belongs to this sub-period, as we can be sure 
from.thb iristanoeof R&jaiekhara marrying a Ksbatriya wife 
( circa 940 A. D.). Again Sanyfisa seems to haYe been prohibited 
during the Buddhist period as also Agnihotra. Both appear to 
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have been resuscitated after Kumarila and Sankara i And they 
are still practised though by a very few Brahmins only. They 
are thus contradictory provisions in the Kalivarjas on the subject. 
Secondly, while some of the Kalivarja? are reasonable and clearly 
prompted by a sentiment of humanity, or moral.purity such as 
the prohibition of cow-sacrifice (go-medha), horse-sacrifice 
(aSva-medha ) or human sacrifice (purusha-medha), there are 
many prohibitions which can only be attributed to the growth of 
bigotry. The ideas of purity of caste increased so far among all 
castes and especially among Brahmins that not only marriage 
but food and even water was prohibited with any person outside 
* the caste. Nay in some sub-sections of Northern Brahmins subh 
as the Kanqjias, water and food from a stranger but of the same 
caste is prohibited. In South India even the shadow of an 
untouchable is looked upon as polluting. In the previous sub¬ 
periods Brahmins could take food from Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
and certain Sudras (Vol. II p. 186 ). This was now prohibited 
by a Kalivarja text. But interdining among Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas does not seem to be prohibited by any text; 
but the practice gradually ceased, probably in this sub-period 
owing to bigotted notions of caste purity. 

PROHIBITION OF RECONVERSION. 

But the greatest harm caused by such bigotted notions of 
purity of caste was the prohibition of reconversion which came 
into practice even in Al-Beruni's days and without any 
provision in the Kalivarja texts. It seems that Al-Beruni had a 
..talk with some learned Brahmin on the subject; for he clearly 
says that there is a penance prescribed for the purification of 
persons “ carried away into a Moslem country as slaves and 
returning " and he actually describes the penance; but adds that 
the Brahmin remarked that such persons were never taken back 
into the caste (Sachau Vol. II p. 163), Such was the state of 
public opinion even in Al-Beruni’s days; it is needles? to state 
that in the course of ibis sub-period and later this bigotted senti¬ 
ment of the Hindus must have gathered strength ?nd person? 
forcibly converted had no help but to remain in the religion 
forced upon them. ‘ Once a convert always a conye^,’ became 
the m»rim of intolerant Hinduism and we know that thousands 
of Hindus have consequently, most, often, without their fault* 
become irretrievably Mahomedans and Christians. . 



NOTE i—AL-BERUNL'S, ENUMERATION OF FASTS 
AND FESTIVALS. 

FAST DAYS. 

AI-Berunl de&eribes Hindu fast days in detail. They belong to the 
Panjab and Kashmir. They are the same as now but there are important 
variations. He says (Vol. I p. 175 Bacbau) “ The 8th and 11th of the bright 
half are fast day*) the 11th being specially sacred to VSsudeva and they 
Wake all night." The EkBdasi fast as observed even now is hero properly 
desoribed. The fait on the 8th has practically disappeared. It - /as saored 
to Devi; among Jains it is still observed. The Bliffdrapada black Ashtaml 
la described by Al-Beruni as JanmBahtami. This shows that his months 
are PUrnimBnta. “The sixth day of Chaitra is holy to the sun” a fast day 
not now observed, as sun-worship has nearly disappeared now. “ AshSdha 
day with moon in AnurSdbB was observed as a fast day," is not well 
understood; bat the Dovaiayaol EkSdail is wcl- desoribed. It is a fast 
day all over India now. “The SrSvana full moon day was holy to SomuBth." 

It is not a fast day now, but in SomnBth on the sea-ooast its importance 
must have been great as it is the Nsrali Pilrijimtt day when the south-west 
monsoon gets spent and the sea becomes oalm. “Ad/ina8th is holy to 
Bhagavati, the fast is broken when the moon rises." This is observed even 
now espeeially by women. “ The 5th BhBdrapada is holy to the sun. Hia 
rays admitted through windows are offered incense and flowers.” This 
m.mt have boon a special day of Multan the famous sun temple of which 
has already been desoribed. The wakening of VSsuduva day in KBrtlka 
(11th) is also mentioned; its special importance when the moon if in 
Bevati is not now known. “ It is also the first of the Bhishma PSnsharKtra 
days of fast. Brahmins break fast on the seoond dey." This is alto not 
generally known now. “ The sixth day of Pausha is a fast day io honour 
of the suo." Tbit is the day preoeding RathasaptamI but they do not fast 
now on this day. “ The third day of MBgha is a fast day for women; it is 
oalled Gaurltritij S.” Al-Beruni mentions more TritiyBs than ona and 
AkshattritiyB is one of these as will presently appear. It ia remarkable 
that RBmsnavami fast is not mentioned by him. Probably RSma was not 
muoh worshipped in the Pan jab and perhaps this is to even now, 

FESTIVALS. 

We go on to describe the festival days mentioned by Al-Beruni (ohap. 
IiXXVI). “The seoond of Chaitra is a great festival day in Kashmir 
in honour of viotory of its king over the Turks.” This probably refers to 
the viotory of Laliilditya the conqueror of Hindustan over the Turks 
desoribed in Vol I ( p.Sll) as a memorable one ‘ since this was a singular 
exploit of LalitSditya deserving a prominent reoord in this history of 
Mediaeval India.” “The lDh of Chaitra wai the Hindola fjstival of 
VSsudeva and 15th of Chaitra was festival for women oalled VaSanta 
festival. Both these are not koown to us. Ths 3rd of Vaidskba was Gsurl 
TritiyE. “ On ths 10th of VaiAakha Brahmina go out at the king's oommand 
and sacrifice for four days." This is a thing unknown to -sand it is a 
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festival which we have net been able to trace in Hindu treatise*- The 
vernal equinox festival is peenliar to the Panjab and still observed there, 
being oalled Vaidlkhl. “ Jyeihtha Snddha 15 is a festival day for women.'*' 
“ All Ashidha days are festival days and on SEvana 15 alms are given to 
Brahmins." "On Aivina Mahlnavaml sugarcane juice is poured for 
BhavBnl and kids are also killed." “ The 15th of Aivina is dedicated to 
animals and they wrestle with one another.” The BhBdrapada Pitri- 
paksha is also mentioned, especially the day when the moon la in MaghB.', 
( This should have bean called Aivina Vadya according to POrplmEnta 
months). ** The 3rd BhBdrapada is observed by women who grow seeds in 
baskets and worship Devi at night.” " The 1st of KSrtika is Diwali day 
when BalirSja is liberated for one day by Lakshmi.” " The 3rd of Msrga 
dlraha is a festival day for women. The 3rd of MEgha is a saored day to 
women and is a festival day for them; women bathe in cold water the whole 
month.” '• The full moqn day of FBlgun is the DoiS feast for women ; they 
make fires in villages.” •• The 16th of FBlgun they oail SivarEtri day and 
worship MahBdeva and remain awake the whole night.” This is a oorreot 
description of SivarBtri except for the number, which ought to be' 14th, 
“ In Multan there is a speoial festival of the sun and it is oalled SSmba- 
pariyStrB” We recognise in the above many festival* which are still 
observed whioh therefore are certainly as old as Al-Beruni (1030 A. D.). 



CHAPTER V. 


POLITICAL CONDITION. 

As described in Vol. II (p. 228) at the end of the 10th 
oentury India was divided, from Kabul to Kamrup and from 
Kashmir to Kumarl, into several kingdoms, some large and some 
small which were ruled by despotic Hindu kings most of these 
being Rajputs. These kingdoms were so to speak, limited 
monarchies; for according to the modern theory of politics in the 
west, the sovereign has an unlimited power to legislate and a 
limited monarchy means a state where the monarch’s power to 
promulgate laws is limited by the power of parliament or popular 
assembly to legislate. In India, as explained in Vol. II (p. 225), 
the kings or even the people had no right to promulgate new laws 
or to alter or abrograte 'existing ones, all the necessary laws 
having been in the beginning given by the creator to Manu the 
first king to guide him in the government of the people. This 
divine Smriti-made law was followed in the different kingdoms 
of India and this set a limit to the despotic power of kings by 
preventing despotic administration becoming, doubly oppressive 
by the addition of despotic legislation. The several despotic king¬ 
doms in India, thus, were really limited monarchies in this sub¬ 
period and were, therefore, generally well-governed and happy. 

The difference again, as noted in Vol. IT (p. 226), in soil 
climate, and nature of land and the language of the people and 
their provincial peculiarities ‘made the existence of different 
kingdoms in the country, a normal and perhaps a necessary 
condition. And the kingdoms arising in this sub-period corres¬ 
pond almost exactly to the different divisions of India according 
to these circumstances. Thus Kashmir, U. P., Rajputana, 
Gujarat, Konkan, Malwa, Bundelkhand, C. P., Bengal, Telangana, 
Dravida, Kerala, Karpatak and MahftrSshtra were distinct 
kingdoms with territories naturally distinct throughout this 
sub-period. The only factor which was favourable for the 
evolving of an empire combining all these kingdoms was 
the unity of race, religion and anoient tradition. But as in 
Mediaeval Europe under the Hply Roman Empire, so in Mediaeval 
Hindu India, the kingdoms did not coalesce into one empire for 
exactly the same reasons as in Europe. The idea of an Indian 
empire was, howevef, constantly before Indian kings, an idea 
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which did not involve the destruction of subordinate kingdoms 
but only their subjugation or nominal' acknowledgment of the 
imperial master, the SamrSt or ^Chakravartin as he was called. 
And all the wars among Hindu kings were usually waged with 
the object of establishing the imperial status. For imperial status 
was noteonsidered as descending hereditarily from father to son 
but was considered to ^depend on actual power'; and every ambi¬ 
tious and resourceful monarch in: the different kingdoms might 
aspire to imperial honour and attain it by Digvijaya. R&jate- 
kbara makes a curious distinction between a Samrat and a 
Chakravartin and states that be" who conquers Bharatavarsha 
from the southern sea is called a Samrat while he who conquers 
the country from Knm&rlpura to Blndiisara, .beyond the Hima¬ 
layas, a distance of one thousand - yojanas is called a Ohakra- 
vartin. The obvious difference is that Kashmir and Nepal are 
to be further conquered by a Cliakravartin in the north and the 
Chola-Pandyas in the south. We, however, find in this sub-period 
several kings of much smaller importance: calling themselves 
Chakravartin. Thus* SilahSra king of the 12th century called 
himself Konkana-Chakravartin Or emperor of Konkan only; 
and Lakshmansena called himself (Fro. Ben. 

V p. 467 ), It is not usual for high names coming down slowly 
in significance like the title Mah&r&j&dhiraja taken in inscriptions 
by many minor kings, But the title Chakravartin was well 
deserved by Bhoja of Malwa (1000-1040) whose word was 
respected even in Kashmir. Asoka and Samudragupta in ancient 
Indian history and LalitSditya in mediseval history were indeed 
Cbakravartins according to the. definition of R&jatekhara and in 
hSodern history Aurangjeb. However in this sub-period, Chola, 
Chftiukya, G&hadayalaand P&la kingdoms were ordinary empires 
or SftmrSjyas, as there were manyfeudatory princes under subjec¬ 
tion to each of them. ■:•.■.‘A 

We have already commented; ^p.-323 ) op, the ibaneful effects 
of this .struggle of ambitious Hindu kings to attain imperial 
honour,. Empire did notin Hiadq r political philosophy mean 
the annexation of minor kingdotna dike the. Mpgul or British 
empire. ; Bhoja or ,Ka* 5 ?® were pbefeayartins,without destroying 
conquered kingdouag-and thus morasping theW; o^O' territory or 
resources. This rivalry for impaial horour^bus; weakened the 
contending powers without stran^hftnjng thejXVfn^ieror, . Vigra- 
hartjaof Ajmer, 

kingdom of Delhi, probably because Anangap&la had ho son and 
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consequently hfcBgifer became equal to that of the Gahu.ir.vulas 
of Jfenauj and rivalry between the Chauhahs and Rathods 
wetlt; onto°f ?rHbvIrSi and Jhichand whose' deadly 
anfawBity weakeped them iipth and consequently led to their des¬ 
truction by a fliird.^pwer. 

.. - The dififeranttkingdoms subsisting at the end of the 1 apt sub- 
period continued to thrive.'..during this sub-period, also with 
some notable eiteptions. : Most, notable of these was tho Panjab 
which fell at the beginning, ;of this sub-period, as we have 
already seem before Mahmud pf Gazni and was lost to Hindu 
India. We have discussed the causes of the fall of the Panjab 
elsewhere; but wo may note heye again one important cause viz. 
the absence of a strong and sufficient standing army. This was 
d feature of almost all the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms on which 
we have commented in Yol. Il' (p. 223 ). Hindu armies, as the 
Arab wr iter Siilaiman has testified, consisted chiefly of levies 
and auxiliary forces of the Samantas, paid by them from tho 
revenues of the; districts assigned to them. The Imperial 
Pratibaras of 'ferauj in the last sub-period maintained a strong 
standing arniy ‘but it appears that, like the Peshwas in later 
Indian history, the Pmtiharss bf Kanauj latterly negleoted to 
maintain an efficient Hnitufforce and RSjyapala consequently 
was compelled to‘submit to the Turks. U. P. was saved, however, 
from being finally subjugated by Ghazni fdr tw® reasons 1 st the 
incompetence Cf the successors of Mahmud and secondly, tee 
conquest oftheKanauj kingdom by uahadavalas. Their sings 
down to Govindachandra appear to have maintained a strong 
standing army consisting of foot, horse and elephant and as 
j n inscription already noted (p. 212 ), jovmdachandra 
compelled the Hammirato consent to a treaty recognising the 
inviolibility of his frontier. The Pratiharas hereafter disappear¬ 
ed as a ruling independent clan. 


The other ruling clans which disappeared at the beginning 
of this sub-period were the RSshtrakutas of the Deccan and the 
Cb&vadas of Gujarat. In both countries, new strong ruling 
clans were substituted which re-established the power of Maha- 
rSshtra and Gujarat. In Bengal, the Pals power declined in this 
sub-period and a now power arose viz. that of tho Senas and 
divided rule in Bengal with the Palas, while in Dravida, the 
Chola poorer beewno ascendant and attempted a Digvijaya exten¬ 
ding as far as the Ganges and even the Himalayas. Soon how- 
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•ver, the Eastern Gsngas established again a separate kingdom in 
Ealinga or Telangana*and confined the Cholasto the Tamil or 
Dravida land. Thus practically the several divisions of India 
marked by distinot peculiarities of language, climate and soil were 
under distinct ruling families in this sub-period also and formed 
distinct kingdoms. Why these kingdoms large enough as they 
were compared with the small kingdoms of Mediaeval or even 
modern Europe, did not develop into strong countries or nations 
is the problem which a historian of Mediaeval Hindu India has 
to solve. Small Christian kingdoms of Europe could withstand 
the onslaught of Arabs and Turks and preserve their independ¬ 
ence while Hindu kingdoms in India, large though they were, 
finally fell before the Turks and Afghans at the end of this 
sub-period. 

The reason appears to be, as shown elsewhere, that these 
different Hindu kingdoms did not develop the sentiment of 
nationality under the influence of which even small states in 
Europe like Holland or Belgium, Hungary or Poland, have 
preserved their independence against the onslaught of Germany 
or Turkey for hundreds of years. There was a modicum of the 
sentiment of nationality no doubt in the Hindu states in the last 
sub-period, but even that disappeared in this sub-period “for 
reasons which we have to elucidate in this volume" (See Vol. II 
p. 227). The chief cause lies in our view in the solidification of 
cast which took place in this sub-period as already described. 

Various causes such as the growing ideas of purity of race 
and the adoption of vegetarian food by many communities under 
jjhe revived influence of the doctrine of Ahimsa in this sub-period 
led each caste and sub-section of caste to isolate itself in food 
and marriage. The Hindu sooiety consequently split up into 
hundreds of self-contained communities and thus lost its solida¬ 
rity. The feeling of self-interest in the independence of country 
as a whole was gone. Intermixture of blood by marriage in the 
previous sub-section kept up the idea of unity and interdining 
added its unifying quota of influence. Under the revived reli¬ 
gious fervour of orthodox Hinduism again, it came to be consi¬ 
dered that it was the duty and the privilege of the Eshatriya 
alone to rule. Indeed it is remarkable that all the different 
ruling families in India in this sub-period were Eshatriyas or 
claimed to be Eshatriyas. These ruling families, especially the 
Bajputs, formed themselves into a closed group'under the same 
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influence of caste solidification; and lost touoh not only with 
the other varnas but also with the agricultural Kshatriyas. The 
political apathy of the people became, therefore, ph*nmn» n»l. jt 
was believed that the kingdoms belonged to the kings as 
private property and if the Rajput kings lost their property, the 
people had only to transfer their allegiance to the next owner, 
whoever that may be. The rights of kings were to be defended 
by the ruling olan whose privilege it was to rule. The peoples' 
duty was to obey any king whom God chose by giving him 
sucoess in battle. The .feeling of nationality thus mmp iately 
died; and even among Rajputs, neither patriotism nor nation¬ 
ality remained but only the sentiment of loyalty. The Rajputs 
forgot that it was their duty to preserve the independence of the 
people of the kingdom. The only sentiment that remained or 
was appealed to in the Rajput soldier, was that of loyalty or 
service of the master who paid him; and as shown elsewhere, 
the Rajput soldiers were ready to die even for their Mahomedan 
king and master when the rule of the Ghaznavide Mahomedan 
kings was substituted for that of the Shahi Hindu kings of 
Kabul. It is, therefore, no wonder that the Hindu kingdoms of 
this sub-period were weak and that no national resistance was 
offered when the Rujput armies of Prithvlraj and Jaichand ware 
defeated in single battles and these two heroic kings were killed 
in the contest. 

It is a pity that the keen intellect of the Hindus did not find 
out the true essentials of a state and did not evolve its true 
theory. But this is not to be wondered, as even in the west, the 
paternal theory of kingship was in the acendancy so late as the 
eighteenth century. In India the same theory is propounded in 
its law treatises. It must be said, however, to the credit of Hindu 
kings, generally as of this period, that they always carried this 
parental idea into real practice and rarely oppressed their subjects 
by acts of wanton cruelty. The legend of the herb of longevity 
given by Ufi in his Jamiyat-ul-Hikayat (K II. p. 174) is interest¬ 
ing in this connection and shows how Indian kings, in compa¬ 
rison with Mahomedan kings, were less oppressive and believed 
that tyrannical kings had their lives shortened by the curses of 
their oppressed subjects. Whatever the value of this story, it 
may be believed that the inspiring example of Rama, the ideal 
king of Ancient India was always before the Hindu kings and 
we rarely meet with mention of tyrannical kings in medieval 
records except perhaps in the history of Kashmir. The expenses 
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again of Hindu "bafces were very limited, Tbeabsence ofatancU 
iijig armies and of foreign bureaucracies explainsfh^'inexpenaiYe- 
rtfess of medisevar Hindu kingdoms pnd thegenerally 1 less cruel 
Hihdutettlperament madeeven deepotic kingdoms of mediseval 
Hindu India' well-governed and hiappy. They in' fact secured 
internal and external peace with the minimum of taxation. It 
ihay seem paradoxical but it is nevertheless true that a despotic 
Hindu king In mediaeval times was less expensive than a modern 
fbreign bilrieaucracy. ’ As we shall presently see, 6ivil atid 
military rule in mediseval Hindu kingdoms was much less 
eobtly than'modern Bfitish or Mogul rule. Lastly, the Hindu 
kings had nb legislative power and could not enact new laws or 
attend' old ones or impose new taxes. Their zulttm where it did 
exist was always personal. The common people wefe content to 
live tinder such limited monarchies and never consequently 
worked to obtain political' power through popular'assemblies 
as in the west. Moreover, popular assemblies also, according 
tO the religious belief of the Hindus, bad no power to enact new 
laws or to alter or abrogate old ones. Even civil'law and the 
laor of offences and punishments together with even the natiire 
and amount Of taxation was laid down by the Smritis. Hence 
the* need of peoples’ assemblies was never felt in Hindu king¬ 
doms. The absence, however, of such institutions, coupled with 
the wrong theory of state wherein the king waB looked upon as 
the owner of the kingdom and not the people, led to one baneful 
result viz. weakness of the sentiment of nationality which, 
completely dying in this sub-period, the Hindu kingdoms of 
India were easily destroyed. 

*The king was thus not assisted in the administration of the 
country, by any popular assembly or constitutional ministers, 
but hv ministers appointed by him and holding office during his 
pleasure. How many these were and what were their functions, 
it would be interesting to find out, not from NltisSstras (books 
on polity) whose dates of compositions aro yet unsettled, hut 
from inscriptions recorded in this sub-period. And curiously, 
inscriptions usually recording grants of inum villages do contain 
the names of all the ministers as well as local and provincial 
officers. This list is generally most detailed iu Bengal inscrip¬ 
tions and we find the following ministers mentioned therein: 1 
Kajamatya, 2 Purohifca, 3 Mahadharmadhyaksha, 4 Mahas&ndhi- 
vigrahika, 5 Mahfeenap&ti, 6 Mahamudr5dhikrita (Great Eeepei 
of the Seal), 7 MahSkshapatalika, 8 .V ahapratihfirs, 9 Mabablio- 
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gika and 10 Mah&pllupati (K I XIV p. 159)."' The word Mah& 
attached to these,-names showed that there were officers subordi¬ 
nate to them while they personally waited upon the king and 
were the head of their departments. (This word MahS was first 
added to these names by a Kashmir king Vol. I p. 309). Besides 
these there were the chief queen, the chief prince (heir apparent) 
and subordinate kings who are also mentioned in inscriptions; 
but these were probably not always consulted though the land 
grants required to be brought to their notice also. In Gahadavala 
grants we have mention of the following officers: 1 Mantrl, 
2 Purohita, 3 Pratihara, 4 Senadhipati, 5 Bha.tdag&rika and 6 
Akshapatalika, besides 7 the Physician, 8 the Astrologer and 9 
the Master of the Household (Antahpurika). The Duta is men* 
tioned also and the queen and the Yuvarfija or heir apparent 
(Govindachandra’s inscriptions I. A. XVIII p. 15 and E. I. IV p. 
101). In a Chedi inscription of Karna are mentioned: 1 The 
great queen, 2 The great prince, 3 Mahamantrl, 4 Maha-Sandhi- 
vigrabika, 5 Mahamatya, 6 Maha-DharmSdhikaranika, 7 Maha- 
pratiharl, 8 Mahskshapatalika, 9 Mahabhandag&rika, 10 Mahasfi- 
manta, 11 Mahapramattkarl and 12 MahSsvas&dhanika ( E. I. 
XI p. 41). Unfortunately we have no mention of court officers 
in grants of the ParamAra, Chandella and southern Chalukya 
kings. But as already stated (p. 247) Thana Silahara grants not 
only contain the mention, but also the consent-signatures, of 1 
Mahamatya, 2 Mah&sandhivigrahika, 3 Srikarana and two 
Bhandhagarikas. The Bhadan plates (E. I. XII p. 251) in addi¬ 
tion to these, mention 1 Rajaputra. 2 Mantrl. 3 Purohita and 4 
Amatya. The chief minister is further described as ‘ bearing the 
burden of the care of the whole state.’ From these descriptions 
not differing much from one another in the several states, we 
will try to find out what and how many ministers assisted the 
kings in this sub-period of mediaeval Hindu history. 

The chief queen and the chief prince as also the physician, 
the astrologer and the Purohita or religious preceptor were 
persons of importance in every kingdom; but they were not 
ministers. The prime minister there was, but he was called 
Mantrin in some and Mah&m&tya in others. The word Mantrin 
means counsellor and Amatya means a constant attendant. 

• la &adanapSla’s grant ( J. B. LX1X p. 71) we hare besides 1, 4, 5, 
7, 8, MabSaSmanta, and MahSkumSrSmatya i. e. the great sardar and tbe 
great miniatec^br princes. 
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The foreign minister' or MahSsftndhivigrika Is there, as also 
the chief revenue minister called MahSkhapatalika, a word 
substituted in Thana by Srikaraua or master of land register; 
The finances and treasury were under the BhSndAgSrlka. The 
commander-in-chief was also there. In Bengal there was in 
addition the chief officer for elephants, the elephant arm in 
Bengal being maintained at great strength (in fact the kings of 
Benge! were called Gajapatis) and in other states there was 
the chief cavalry officer. It is curious to find no mention of 
the Chief Justice or chief judicial officer. Probably the king 
himself decided such cases as came to the highest court with 
the help of all these officers and assessors, as we will show later . 
The king was not bound to consult his ministers though he 
usually did so. In Thana, however, it seems that not only was 
he bound to consult them but that the signatures of consent of 
his five ministers were necessary for the validity of land grants 
and presumably of other state orders. This was a practice 
peculiar to the Sllfihara kingdom of Thana. It shows the advanc¬ 
ed nature of its administration, involving the doctrine of the 
responsibility of ministers. Or perhaps it may be that Thana 
being originally subordinate to the BSshtrakutas, important 
ministers were appointed from the imperial court and their con¬ 
sent was considered necessary to every important act and the 
practice continued even after the SilAh&ras became independent. 
This system, however, of medieval ministry together with 
ministers’ names entirely disappeared in Mahomedan times, so 
much so that when Hindu rule was revived under Shivaji, we 
hove different names and functions assigned to ministers as w» 
proceed to show in a note. 

NOTE—-SHIV AJI’S ASHTAPRADHXNA, 

One would expect to find tho name* of ministers in Hindu kingdoms 
of the 12th century used in the oonstitution of ministry created by Shivaji 
when he resuseitateu Hindu kingship in the 17th oentury. But it seems that 
the Mahomedans of both Northern and Southern India had so completely 
changed the whole system of administration that nothing remained of 
the medieval system or nomenclature. This speaks highly of the inde¬ 
pendence and originality of the Mahomedan administrators. For even 
the British administration retains some names and features of the preced¬ 
ing Mahomedan or Maratha administration. How the names and func¬ 
tions of Shiva ji’s ministers differ from those of ministers in medieval 
Hindu India will appear from the following. Shivaji’s AshtapradhBna or 
eight ministers were: 1 the Peshwa or prime minister, head of both oivil 
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•Bd military administrate n, 2 BenSpati, 3 AmStya, 4 Saohira, 5 Mantrl, 6 
Sama&ta, 7 Panditrao, and 8 NySySdhl&a. AmStya was revenue miniate* 
and Samanta waa foreign minister while Saohira waa privy seal or reoord 
keeper and Mantrl waa Private Seoretary (RSnade’a Rise of Maratha 
Power p. 116). The name of the ohief minister Feahwa waa taken from 
the Mahomedans aa people had been ao completely aooustomad to it that 
area Bhlvajl oould not change the name and thought it fit to retain it. 
Bnt the Mahomedans who suooeeded Mediaeval Hindu kings never thought 
it necessary to retain any old names. Perhaps Shivajl considered it 
neoeasary to show to the people that he was as independent and power* 
ful aa the Bijapur Sultan and had his own Peshwa. The other names of 
ministers introduced by the Mahomedans such as Mujumdar f Sum is, 
Sabnis, Dabir &o. were ohanged and new Sanskrit names were assigned 
and associated with some different functions. Mr. Shejvalkar in his paper 
published in the Quarterly of ItibSsa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Poona (July* 
Oot. 1923} bas the credit of pointing out that ti e names of the eight 
ministers were taken by Shivaji from SukranitisSra with one or two 
exceptions,* viz: 1 Sumantra, 2 Pandita? 3 Mantrl, 4 PradhBna, 5 Sachiva 
6 AmStya, 7 PrSdvivSka and 8 Pratinidhi. The 8enSpati was properly 
pnt in place of Pratinidhi; but the functions of others were changed from 
those given by SukranitisSra. Thus " Sumantra was finance minister, but 
with Shivaji he beoame foreign minister. AmStya was laud minister but 
with Shivaji he beoame finance minister. Mantrl was foreign minister, 
bat he became household offioer. Sachiva was war minister but he became 
Privy Seal" (Shejvalkar). These details are perhaps not quite correct 
It is oiear that these names and offices are qu ; te distinct from the 
names and offices mentioned in mediaeval inscriptions. Even the 
SukranitisSra does not give the names and funbtions whioh were 
in vogue in the 12th oentury A. D. and we are led to surmise 
that the NitisSra is a work written in Mahomedan times. Pandita is a 
new name entirely though the function was the same as that of the old 
DarmBdhyaksha of mediaeval times. PrSdvivSka is a name not retained 
by Shivaji but it was ohanged into NySytdhisa a name not found ia 
mediaeval times or even in Smritis. The Akshapaialika, the SSndhivigra- 
hika and the BhSnaSgSrika are names forgotten in the days of the 
NitisSra. AmStya has a new meaning and funotlon assigned, while 
Sachiva is entirely a new name and is assigned a function for which 
strangely enough there was no distinct provision in medimval times. 
Thua the whcle system of court administration was forgotten in later 
timee. He v It '*1 administration also underwent chacge of nomenclature 
will be seen from the next chapter. 


* gqs: WR: 

3t»n«p nffjwra g»-ti ii (p. 75) 



CHAPTER VI. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

The nature of civil and military administration in all 
countries was practically the same, though slight variations 
existed. Its system has been well described in the Smritis as 
also in the different Nltisastras and since the discovery of the 
ArthasSstra of Kautilya, we have got now a complete idea of 
how administration was carried on in so ancient a time as the 
days of Chandragupta Maurya ( 300 B. C.). The same system of 
administration with important changes continued through the 
mediaeval Hindu period treated of in these volumes. We have 
already described the system in our first volume as it existed in 
the first sub-period (600-800 A. D.) and in the second volume 
as it obtained in the second sub-period (800-1000). We will 
here describe the system of administration which obtained in 
this sub-period (1000-1200 A, D.) and which, though practically 
the same as before, discovers several variations. Unfortunately 
Al-Beruni does not assist us on this subject as his treatise on 
India does not speak of the nature of civil and military admini¬ 
stration in the Hindu kingdoms of his time. But the detailed 
deeds of grant of inam villages issued in this sub-period supply 
us as before with interesting information on the subject and we 
proceed to give the details of administration as they appear from 
these grants, it is strange to find, as we shall show later on, 
that thi3 system of administration of mediae /al Hindu kingdoms 
entirely disappeared in Mahomedan times; and we find no trace 
ofJEt in the revival of Hindu rule under the Marathas. 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

•' India remained divided, as stated before, into several king- 
dbms large and small, their number being given as fifty-nine in 
the Yewur inscription of the Chalukyas of the Deccan (I. A. 
VHJ. p. 18); probably this number is preserved in the number 
fifty-six of the Marathi poets of later days. The larger kingdoms 
such as those of G&hadav&las, PSlas, Chalukyas and Cholas 
included several minor kingdoms which were feudatory; but 
these 'practically wielded independent power and must have 
been counted in the traditional number 59. The head of the 
executive in each kingdom was of course the king who was 
always a Kshatriya or Rajput and kingship descended here- 
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ditarily. The most important branch of administration in a 
modern state viz:—legislature, was absent in mediffival Hindu 
kingdoms and the king was thus only the highest executive 
and judicial authority in the country as also the source of all 
honour and greatness. 

The chief queen or. Pattamahishi* and the chief prince or 
Yuvar&ja were important personages next to the king and appear 
to have had some executive powers in the state. They of course 
acted for the king in his absence or during hiB illness as has 
been seen in some GahadavAla grants issued by them in 
Madanapala’s name (p. 214). From ancient times (vide 
Rfimiyana) the Yuvar&ja was appointed with great ceremony 
and a Gahadavala inscription mentions the appointment of 
Jaichand as Yuvaraja (E. I. IV p. 123). In some southern 
inscriptions, the name of the Yuvaraja, usually a brother, is 
joined in inscriptions. 'What- the exact limit of his authority 
was cannot be determined. We have in the-last chapter described 
the king’s ministers with their duties and designations. 

Proceeding to describe first the revenue administration of 
the Hindu kingdoms, we find each kingdom divided into what 
are now called Districts and Tahsils or Talukas. The Sanskrit 
words for these are sometimes different. In the north a district 
was called Bhukti while in Malwa and Deccan it was called 
Mandala and Rashtra respectively. But in the South we find 
no names used but the number of villages mentioned signified 
the district as well as the taluka. Even the Kokan kingdom 
is described as Puri-Kokan fourteen hundred. The districts or 
divisions were often very large and their limits sometimes 
changed. Thus the Karahataka 12000 in Chalukya days included 
even Poona which is a very old town as a grant recently edited 
( E. I. XII) by Stein Konow shows. '1 he mode of describing 
a portion of a taluka by the number of villages it contained 
is to be seen even in the north as shown later on. The 
Tahsil or Taluka was usually called Vishaya and its boundaries 
rarely varied. The word Pattala a new word used in this period 
is, however, constantly found in U. P. (Gahadavala) grants. 
Its meaning or modern equivalent cannot be ascertained. These 
Gahadavala grants do not often mention the district but simply 
mention the Pattala which was really quite sufficient. In Sena 

* So called from Patta or golden band bound round the bead of the 
.jueen who participated in the eereraony of coronation of the king. 

56 
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gnots la Bengal -we have both Bhukti and Mandala mentioned, 
and ia Pftla giants we have Bhukti, Vishaya and Mandala 
mentioned, Mandala being subordinate to Vishaya. In a 
ICalwa reoord we have Mandala and Prati-J&garanaka (a new 
word) while within it a smaller division is mentioned as the 48 
of, Vodasira (see Appendix). The town and the village was 
the last unit, except in Bengal, and there is no mention of a 
smaller division than these. 

The authorities entrusted with the administration of these 
several denominations were the Bajasthftniya ( viceroy) for the 
Bhukti or province, the Rashtrapati for the district mentioned 
only in southern India grants, the Vishayapati or Tahsildar 
mentioned in almost all provinces and the village officer called 
Pattakila in Malwa only. In grants from northern India the 
inhabitants generally of the village granted as also of the 
adjoining villages are addressed and they are always described 
as consisting of Brahmins and others, the latter described 
further in detail as Kutumbi (from which the Marathi word 
Kulambi is derived, meaning the settled family-man agricul¬ 
turist), K&yastha, Duta, Vaidya and Mahattara ( Patel probably) 
down to the “ Meda and Chand&la ” vide an inscription of 
Paramardin (Appendix); often they are described simply as 
J&napada. These named persons seem to have some duty, with 
some income assigned to them, in the village. There are besides 
many district officers mentioned Buch as Saulkika, Gaulmika 
and Tarika L e. officer for customs duty, officer of gulma which 
very probably was a Police Thana and officer for navigation In 
U. P. and Bengal much traffic, both passenger and goods, was 
carried on by rivers and this was under a special officer. In. 
Southern India, in places where rivers were crossed, there was a 
small tax to be paid to the state as also a fee to the n&vikas or 
bcatBmen ; these were also under an officer. There were separate 
Adhyakshas or superintendents as they were called for state 
forests, as also for royal goaalas or cattle-breeding operations. 
Finally operatives or servants in employ under all these civil 
officers were called Chatas, the employees in army being called 
Bhatas. All these persons or public servants required to know of 
inam grants of villages as they had their duties to perform in 
connection with them. For instance inam villages are in all 
grants declared as free of the entry of Ch&tras and Bhatas. No 
eivil or military servant could enter them to purchase provisions 
or exact’ labour. 
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The head of the village was called Pattakila as stated above 
in Malwa records and Gr&mapati in G&hadav&la records and 
Gr&makuta or chief of the village in Gujarat and southern India 
records, the word Gr&makuta still surviving in the form of 
Gamot in Gujarat, Malwa, and Konkan. The village was self- 
contained. It had its guard, its messenger, its doctor and its astro¬ 
nomer, also its scavenger and executioner or Meda and Gh&nd&la. 

The details of the rights given to donees in the villages 
are explicit and are very interesting, showing that in non-inam 
villages such rights belonged to the state or the villagers 
themselves. In U, P. grants under the Gahadavalas, the right to 
the iron and salt found in the village was very important. Iron 
and steel were necessary for carpenters and soldiers while the 
sea being distant and means of conveyance difficult, salt was 
a precious thing in U. P. and the inamdar was entitled to all 
the salt that could be produced from saltish wells in the 
village. Very probably a3 stated in Vol. I, salt was taxed by the 
state and there was a special officer who superintended the 
income from salt-tax. The ditches and the unculturabie land, 
garta and ushara, were also valuable and belonged to the donee 
in khalsa villages such land belonged to the state or the vil¬ 
lagers conjointly. The details of things granted in inam villages 
are interrating ■ and discover the nature of revenue administra¬ 
tion in these mediaeval kingdoms. Thus in Gshadavala grants 
the detailed list of items granted are water, laAd, waste-land, 
stones, hills, river, forest patches, mango and madhuka (Mahua), 
trees, iron, salt sources,“ whatever is above and below. ” The 
mango and Mahua trees were important trees in 17. P. and 
unless specially owned, they belonged to the state in khalsa 
villages. So also were stone quarries and iron mines and salt 
wells, hills and forest patches* But with regard to the last we 
have further to remember that there were certain portions of state 
forests which were open to the villagers for cutting firewood (see 
Vol. I p. 135). The further description in almost all grant 
deeds that the village is granted upto (including) Trinayuti and 
Gochara which may be translated as grass meadow and cow¬ 
grazing-land, shows that every village had its' pasture and cow- 

* In plain Bengal there was not muoh forest and the amall brushwood 
trees thus were important. These are specially mentioned in the word 
‘ZbStaandVitapa included.' The word Zbsta is Zhsdsof modern verna¬ 
culars. 
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grazing-land and hence the supply of cow's milk and of bullocks, 
for ploughs was always assured. Grass meadows and cow¬ 
grazing-lands to which the cattle of the village had free access 
are apparently not now reserved in villages. A grant of Para- 
raardin dated 1166 (Appendix) mentions even sugaroane, cotton 
and sana (jute) plants along with mango and Madhuka trees 
Apparently theBe were important products in Bundelkhand 
and are, therefore, specially mentioned. It does not, however, 
mean that in khalsa villages government had any rights in 
them. 

Turning now to the taxes levied in villages we find these 
mentioned in detail also as they were to be paid to the inamdar 
of the village. It is curious to note that the word Udranga 
which was in common use in the first period ( Vol. I p. 132) is 
nowhere used now (except in a grant in Thana E. I. Ill p- 267 ). 
The expression generally used is BhSga-Bhoga-Eara-Hiranya 
which to our view refers to the usual portion of land produce in 
kind (1/6 of the land produce )f and to the tax in money on profits 
of trade and manufacture (1/50 of profits) mentioned from 
ancient times in the Mababharata and the Smritis. It, however, 
appears that in the kingdom of Kanauj under the later Pratih&ras 
several minor taxes were imposed in addition, many of which it 
is difficult to make out. The list is as follows: 1 Kutaka, 2 
Dasabandha, 3 Vinsatyaprastha, 4 Akshapatalikaprastha, 5 
Pratiharaprastha, 6 Akara, 7 Turushkadanda and 8 Varavajjhe 
(Basahi grant I. A. XIV p. 103). There are other taxes 
mentioned in other Gahadavala inam grants such as Kumara- 
gadiy&naka (I. A. XVIII p. 15) and Pravanllcara (E. I. IV p. 109, 
186 ). E. I. IX (p. 102) also adds the word “ the permanent and 
temporary taxes such as Kumaragadiyanaka.” This indicates 
that the revenue administration under the declining Fratiharas 
became somewhat oppressive and the system continued even 
under the Gahadavalas. Turushkadanda, of course, r.s already 
explained, was imposed for paying tribute to the Turks; but 
perhaps this was taken as a precedent for imposing other minor 
taxes, a prastha or handful for the Akshapatalika or revenue 
minister, another foT Pratihara or chamberlain, and so on. The 
tenth and the twentieth imposed, for what persons or purposes is 
not clear, remind one of the chowth and the tenth part (Sardesh" 

f This iucluded no doubt other produota besides corn nick as flower, 
vegetable eto. detailed in Vol. I. p. 132. 
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mukhi) of the Marathas levied from Mogul dominions. All 
these were paid in kind. 

The money tax on sale and purchase and on profits on 
manufactured goods was taken at the Mandapika or toll house 
in every town and probably the bazar in every village. And here 
also besides the government tax of 1/50, minor taxes were im¬ 
posed for charitable purposes, and possibly for the benefit of 
certain persons. An interesting description of these taxes is 
found in an inscription in Kathiawar, ( Bhav. In. p. 157): “In 
the Mangalapura ( Mangrol) Mandapika, on every cart loaded 
with corn 4 KarehSpanas and on every ass-load 1/2, on every 
camel-load of betel leaves 1, on a cartload of such leaves See.* 
Some contribution was also made from the state daily income 
in the Mandapika. Many of these details are not well under¬ 
stood now, but it is certain that the money tax was called Sulka 
and was levied at the toll house. 

Passing on to describe the revenue officers, we have the old 
name Visbayapati for the Tahsil officer in almost all grants. 
The Rashtrapati is mentioned as the District officer in Decoan 
grants while in Bengal grants he may be indicated by the 
Rajast’nanlya. The Gabadavala grants strangely enough do 
not mention these officers though for the Pattala there must 
have been a chief officer. In Malvva we have the name Man- 
daloi still surviving which is the Prakrit form qf Mandalapati. 
Thus generally- there was a revenue officer with name ending 
in pati. He was probably not hereditary but removable at the 
will of the king or the chief revenue minister. It is worthy of 
notice that the names Deshmukh and Deshpande which were 
in use in the Deccan even in Mahomedan times and are still in 
use there, are not found in inscriptions of this period. Though 
they are Sanskrit and not Mahomedan names, they from this 
appear to have come into use in Mahomedan times. Further 
there is no officer corresponding to Deshpande who kept the 
record of the District in the mediaeval inscriptions. Record 
certainly was kept in the village as the village record keeper 
named Karanika is often mentioned in inscriptions. We have 
already shown in Vol. I (p. 130) that Aksbapatala, according to 
Kautilya's Arathasastra was revenue record house and Akshs- 
patalika was the bead of the office in the village; a word which 
probably was shortened and changed into Pattakila of Malwa 

»o be paid cn every DyUta or gambling. 


Tilers 
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inscriptions. It Is the origin of the modern word Patel or Pfitil. 
The head of the village is called in inscriptions of other kingdoms, 
gr&mapati (J. B. LXIX p. 71) or gr&makuta or simply Mahattara 
(the modern form of which is Mhatre in Konkan). The Patel was 
assisted in the village administration by the Karanika (keeper 
of register of tenants), a word which survives to this day as 
Karnika of Konkan, KulkarnI of the Deccan and Karanam of 
South India and called Kayastha in Northern India, see 
Parmardideva's inscription (E. I. IV p. ). The other village 
servants mentioned in it are 1 Duta or messenger, 2 physician 
and 3 Mahattara (Patel) down to 4 Meda and 5 Chandala. Among 
villagers there were Brahmins also who are usually particularly 
mentioned as in Param&ra insc. (I. A XVI p. 204) which simply 
addresses itself to ‘Vaishayika or Tahsil officers, the Pattakila 
and the country people (JSnapada) Brahmins and other than 
Brahmins. ’ For towns or Pattana there were special officers 
(E. I. IV p. 101). These village and town officers must have 
been hereditary as at present. 

Land was measured (Vol. I p. 133) and Nivartana (acre) 
is a word usually used. But sometimes the extent of the land 
granted free is given as cultivable with so many ploughs (I. A 
XVIII p. 15). The Naihatti grant of BallAlasena (E. I. XIV 
p. 159) gives not only in very great detail and precision the 
boundaries of the village granted which are unintelligible but 
which detail the nature of land record) but gives the whole area 
of the village in number of UnmSna or measures (not properly 
understandable), as also total produce (again not understandable) 
and the income in money. This is strangely enough, very small 
bejng 500 old Kapardikas. If Kapardika means one fourth of 
an anna, this means an income of about eight rupees. But we 
must remember that money value then muBt have been much 
greater than now and again apparently this was only the cash 
income of the village, the greater income being in kind (l/6th of 
grain produced). The sale and purchase of land as also of inam 
villages appears to have been allowed, as we find the fact 
expressly stated in the Semra plates of Paramardideva (E. I. TV 
p. 153 ).* These transactions were probably registered as they 
could be verified from official records (see Vol. II p. 239). 

It must be noted that documents, especially state documents, 
must have been drawn up with care and ceremony; for we find 


* f «fat ftvi a vtfarr i 
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the land grants inscribed on copper signed and sealed. The 
grantor king usually signed the deed himself using the vrord 
Svahasta or ‘my hand.’ This signature must have been 
originally on the Bhurja4eaf paper and then copied on the 
copper plate. Sometimes instead of signature, the grantor king 
wrote at the end the words ‘Mangalam Mahasrih ’ (auspicious 
and prosperous) and sometimes added his signature also as in 
I. A. XIV (p. 349). The land grant was proclaimed on the spot 
before inhabitants of the village granted and surrounding 
villages by special state officers; and their names are mentioned 
at the end in every copperplate grant. Some grants are terse as 
in Malwa while others are very detailed and write a great deal 
of the family history of the grantor as in Bengal, (there are 
instructions in Smritis as to giving this history). 

Among other revenue departments, the Sulka or tar on 
merchandise and manufacture was the most important and 
there was a Saulkika (modern Sayar officer) in every Vishaya. 
There was also a Tarika (officer for river crossings), also an 
officer for mines Akara, for breeding operations of cows, buffaloes 
and sheep (J. B. LXIX p. 71). Bengal inscriptions usually 
contain a detailed list of officers which include a Kshetrapala 
(officer for fields). PrantapaL* (protector of state boundaries). 
KottapSla (officer for forts) besides the above (ditto). The list 
shows that the revenue administration in Bengal ( and presumab¬ 
ly in the other states) was as detailed and organised as in modern 
times. 

It would be interesting to see what coin was in use and of 
what value. The drama and the Dinara are constantly men¬ 
tioned, the former usally of silver and the latter of gold. Dramma 
is D5m of Mahomedan times now only remembered. * Its value 
was probably equal to four Rupees (Vol II. p. 242). Rupee is a 
word which appears in an inscription in Kathiawar of the last 
period (ditto). In Thana we have mention of Drammas. In 
Konkan there is a mention of MalavaraNishka(Bombay J.R.A.S. 
IX p. 241). Malavara is Malbar and it appears that the Nishka 
varied in weight and value in different countries as rupee did 
in'Mahomedan and Maratha times. Nisbka is a golden coin 
mentioned even in the MahabhSrata. Of lesser coins we have the 


* The Mogual Dim was a copper ooin and not a silver one and 40 
Dams made one rupee. 
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mention of K&rshSpana which is probably the equivalent of the 
modern anna, the very word anna being probably its abbrevia¬ 
tion; and next of Kopardika which was ? of it probably. It would 
have been most instructing if we had anywhere the mention of 
the total revenue of any particular state in money value; so that 
not only the value of mediaeval money but also the income of 
mediaeval kingdoms could have been determined by comparison 
with present figures; but unfortunately we have not come across 
any such statements. 

JUDICIAL. 

The next, and according to Hindu ideas the most important, 
function of the state is the Judicial. The Hindu king from the 
most ancient times personally dispensed justice to his people and 
sat in court every morning to hear suits (Manu). In his absence 
the Pradvivaka (judge; acted for him. In mediaeval times the 
same practice obtained as may be seen from the Rsjataranginl 
( Vol. I. p. 206). There is no mention of the Pradvivaka, how* 
ever, among officers of the court in inscriptions and as stated be¬ 
fore the king probably always himself dispensed justice with the 
aid of his ministers and sabhyas or assessors, according to Smriti 
rules. The officer named Dandanfiyaka mentioned in almost all 
inscriptions was the magistrate in the district. He awarded punish¬ 
ments when the accused was tried in his court before himself and 
a jury. According to Smritis there is no difference between civil 
and criminal proceedings. All civil and criminal cases cam6 under 
certain heads and in each the losing party was punished with fine 
and in cases of heinous offences imprisonment, mutilation or death. 
The police and the jail were probably under the Dandanayaka 
and there were co-ordinate officers with him, named Dandika and 
Dandspasika (Bengal. J. R. LXIX p. 71). There was also a special 
officer in each district for catching thieves and robbers called 
Chauroddharanika. Hindu law and Hindu states attached great 
importance to the ferretting out of thieves and robbers and these 
were mercilessly punished when caught red-handed, having 
always their left hands cut off. 

Minor criminal cases were always disposed of by village 
Panchayats or village officers. The expression ‘sadasaparadhu * 
used in every inam grant-deed shows, according to our view, that 
ten offences of a minor character were finally disposable by the 
village officers and hence in inam villages the inamdar had the 
right to try them and to have the fines levied in connection with 
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them. With regard to other offences and higher civil disputes, 
the practice must have been for the complainant or suitor to 
appear either before the king or before his district representative 
the R&jasth&nlya or Dandan&yaka who probably had the same 
power as the king to try cases with the help of assessors. And 
further Hindu judicial system knew no appeals; a person 
losing hiB case in the district court might take it before the 
king and the case was tried de novo if the king thought fit. 
Apparently this was the practice even down to the days of the 
Peshwas. 

Finally, we may quote here what Al-Beruni records in 
this connection (chap. LXV p. 158): “ The plaintiff has to file 
a statement and his document. If there is no written docu¬ 
ment witnesses are produced, at least four being required. 
Cross examination of witnesses is not allowed. Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas are not punished for murder; but they are expelled 
from the kingdom after confiscation of property. For theft a 
Brahmin is blinded and his left hand and right foot are cut off. A 
Kshatriya, however, is not blinded. OtheT castemen are killed.” 
This evidence shows the severity of punishment inflicted even 
on a Brahmin for theft in this sub-period. There is no rule in 
Smritis as to the number of witnesses. As the paities were 
never represented by pleaders (entirely a British institution in 
India) cross-examination was perhaps never thought of. But the 
great formality in swearing of witnesses and the dread of 
punishment in the next world probably made witnesses more 
truthful than now. The august presence of the king must also 
have added its influence in compelling witnesses to toll the truth. 
This must also have reduced the number of cases, especially 
civil, to the minimum. 

Al-Beruni describes the various kinds of ordeals which were 
resorted to in cases of extreme doubt. Perhaps he speaks from 
law books and not from observation. For it has always been a 
mystery as to how any party could consent to perform such 
ordeals as are described, since the man performing the ordeal is 
always sure to be defeated, as nature must have her course 
whether the party performing the ordeal was right or wrong ) 
unless some trick was resorted to. Whatever the explanation, 
ordeals are prescribed in Hindu law books: and apparently they 
were resorted to in this sub-period also, as evidenced by 
Al-Beruni 
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POPULAR ASSEMBLIES IN SOUTH INDIA. 

In the peculiar condition of South India i.e. in Kerala and 
Tamil countries, unlike in the rest of India, popular assemblies 
existed and enjoyed executive and judicial powers. In these 
countries, the ancient Dravidian population was not only 
preponderant but probably more advanced than in the rest of 
India; while the superimposed Aryan people were in a great 
minority and they considered themselves so pure tnat they lived 
in almost repellant aloofness. Yet there were village Panchayats 
everywhere and district popular assemblies and assemblies for 
the whole state as is evidenced by inscriptions. These inscrip¬ 
tions being in Tamil and Malyalam, we are precluded from 
studying them in the original; but we take the following extract 
from a note on K. P. Menon's History of Malabar, in the Journal 
of Indian History (April 1925). We have already referred to 
the body of Six Hundred which supervised the working of temples 
(p. 204) mentioned in Mr. Pillay’s article in I. A. XXIV. 

“There were three kinds of assemblies or Kuttams, those 
farfhetara (village), for the n5du (district) and for the whole 
of Kerala country. The first was the meeting of the villagers as 
represented by the Karanavars of the families, to discuss matters 
of local interest, while the assembly of the nadu discussed matters 
of wider interest; and was a representative body of immense 
power which set at naught, on occasions, the authority of the 
king". 

“ From the ‘Keralotpatti’, we learn that after the PerumSl, 
^began to rule the country, the Brahmins with a view to impose 
some check on royal authority organised the country into eighteen 
. divisions and supplied the kings with assemblies which were 
always to be consulted on all important occasions. Assemblies 
known as ‘the Five Hundred’, the “Six Hundred’ and the *Six 
Thousand’ are mentioned in the Syrian copper-plate described in 
Logan’s collection ( No. Ill), belonging to the 9th century. The 
Jews and the Christians also had certain privileges in their 
assemblies.” (Christians and Mahomedans also early came to 
and settled in Malabar.) 

“Mr. P. Menon refers to various inscriptions which mentioii 
village assemblies. This is a feature which bears close similarity 
to the well-known growth of local representative bcdies in Tamil 
country as proved by later Pallava, Chola anu Pandya records. 
The village assembly of Kerala met under the presidency of the 
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*$»n or fcaadman, decided social disputes, settled petty cases and 
attended to the various requirements of temples. The early 
British administrators of Malabar ignored the tara organisation 
of the Nairn. The great assembly of the whole country was held 
once in twelve years. It was presided over by Valluvanad or 
Vallattiri Raja till the 13th century when the Zamorin assumed 
the presidency. The last assembly was held in 1743 

"The local administration seems to have been in the hands 
of hereditary chiefs. The country was divided into N&dus 
presided over by NaduvSlis and these into Desaras under 
Dedav&lis. The De&arn was divided not into territorial groups 
but into caste or tribal groups such as the GrSmams of the 
Namburis, the tara of the Nairs and the cheri of the low castes. 
The Nadu and Desams of this coast differed from similar divi¬ 
sions elsewhere in that they consisted not nf so many towns and 
villages but of so many Nairs etc.” (pp. 115-117 ). 

MILITARY. 

Lastly we have to speak of the military administration of 
Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period. We have described at length 
the system as it was in vogue in the preceding sub-period (Vol. 
II. pp. 212-246) and the same system continued in this sub- 
period. There were very few standing armies in the states, the 
state army consisting usually of levies of the sardars. Govinda- 
chandra, from an inscription already noticed, must, however, 
have kept a large standing army. Moreover the elephant force 
must every where have belonged to the state which alone .mid 
provide the heavy expenditure required for it. In Bengal the 
army consisted of mercenary soldiers from other countries also 
as appears from Madanap&la’s inscription (Bengal LXIX p. 71) 
of this period, the same foreign soldiers being mentioned as in the 
Bhagalpore inscription of the previous period; viz. Gauda, 
Mftlava, Khaaa, Huna, Kulika, Karn&ta and Lata with one 
addition viz. Ghoda. We have seen that in this sub-perioi the 
Cholas (also written Ghodas) became powerful and it t r«.o 
wonder that the Ghodas having established their reputath.ii as 
soldiers were employed in Bengal. It may be added that the 
reputation of Karn&ta soldiers is attested to even by Al-Beruni 
and Karn&ta or * Eannara’ soldiers were employed as far north 
as the Fanjab. For Al-Beruni describes Karnataka as the 
country ''wheno*- those troops come which in the armies are 
known a.3 Kannara”. (Vol. I Saohau p. 173 ). This condici L 
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now reversed, a fact which further strengthens our view expressed 
in vol. II that peoples' nature i3 often changed; for the Kannad 
people, though still strong and martial, do not much seek 
military employment in distant lands. 

The inscription of Madanapala above noted mentions nearly 
the same military officers as the Bhagalpore inscription of the 
preceding sub-period viz.: 1 Mahasenapati, 2 Bauhsadhyasa- 
dhanika, 3 officers for elephants, horse, camels and naval forces, 
besides 4 Preshanika ( messengers or spies), 5 Gatnagamika and 
6 Abhitvaramana, two names which, wa said in Vol. I, it was 
difficult to understand. The same officers existed in other states 
than Bengal also, except perhaps the naval officer. Sometimes 
there was a special chief for cavalry as in Bundelkhand. The 
ordinary soldier was called Bhata mentioned along with Chata 
or policeman in inscriptions, as “ inam villages were not to be 
entered by Chatas and Bhatas.” Th3 police department was 
apparently kept separate from the army which was intended 
mainly for external enemies. The police had their thanas or 
gulmas which were under officers named Gaulmikas; and these 
were probably under the Dandika of the district and he and 
others were under the BajasthSnlya. We make these surmises 
from the order in which these officers are mentioned in inscriptions 
(See Appendix). 

We have no indication in records of this sub-perJod also as 
to how the soldiers apd officers were paid. They probably got, 
as stated in Vol. II, cash payment as well as grain from the state 
granary. The civil officers, howover may have been paid by 
assignments of lands and villages and in the case of highest 
officers, both civil and military, of towns. 

The army on the battlefield was usually led by the*;king 
Who always was in the van, riding an elephant. We have de¬ 
scribed, as far as we could, the fights between the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans who used the same weapons but different tactics. 
Both Hindu and Mahomedan armies, however, gave way when 
the king who led them was killed or lost sight of. As explained 
in vol. II. (p. 246) the cause of this behaviour was the absence of 
the feeling of self-interest in the Hindu or Mahomedan soldiers. 
They fought for the king and master and not for the nation. 

SOURCE OP HONOUR. 

The king granted titles. Even the title Sreshthin was 
granted to merchants by the king (E. L II p. 237 ). 



CHAPTER VII. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

We showed in Vol. II (p. 3) how the second sub-period of 
Hindu Mediaeval History (800-1000 A.- D.) was characterised 
by the rise of the modern vernaculars of India under the com¬ 
bined influence of political 3nd Religious causes. Buddhism 
being Supplanted and Hinduism aiming to be reconstructed, the 
study of Sanskrit was resorted to With greater energy and the new 
philosophy of Sankara especially had to be explained to the 
people in their own language. The Apabhransa languages, there¬ 
fore, throughout Aryan India underwent change by the use of 
Sanskrit loan-words in their original or Tatsama form and 
Sanskrit and new conjugational and inflexional forms also were 
introduced from Sanskrit. Even the Non-Aryan languages 
assumed new forms by the use of pure Sanskrit words and acquir¬ 
ed new grace (Vol. II p. 168). Thus the modern Sanskrit-born 
vernaculars were evolved in the preceding sub-period, vfe 
Bengali, Hindi, Eastern and Western (RajastSni), Panjabi, Guja- 
rathi, and Marathi; as also tho modern Non-Aryan vernaculars 
Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malyalara. In the preseut sub¬ 
period we And all these languages so far developed as to give rise 
to literature as classical as that in Sanskrit. And it is curious 
to note that in each of the provinces of these languages different 
forms of the alphabet also grew out of the same old Sanskrit 
Devanagarl alphabet as evidenced by Al-Beruni. He enumerates 
the different alphabets of India as follows (Vol. I p. 173): “ The 
most generally known alphabet is called Siddha Matrika used in 
Kashmir and Va'aiiashi. These are the high schools of Hindu 
sciences. The same writing is used in Madhyadesa, the country 
round Kanauj also called Aryavarta. ” This is the Eastern Hindi 
script. “ In Malwa there is another alphabet called Nagar which 
differs from the above only in shape. Then comes the alphabet 
known as ArdhanSgara as it is compounded of the above two. 
It is used in Bhatia and some parts of Sind. (This is a verifica¬ 
tion of our view in the geographical chapter that Bhatia town 
and province (173), was to the north of Sind, a part of the Panjab 
to the west of the Jhelum.) This is probably the modern Panjabi 
script. Other alphabets are Malaivari used in southern India on 
the seaooast; the Saindhava used in Almeansura; the Karn&ta 
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used in Karnfttadesa ‘ whence those troops oorne which in the 
armies are known aa Kannara, ’ the Andhri used in Andhradesa; 
the Dirwari (DrftvidI) used in Dirwardesa; the Lari used in 
L&radesa; the Gaurl used in Purvadesa by the Buddhists. ” 

Now this is a complete survey of India so far as alphabet is 
oonoerned, and we may take it that it also represents the state 
of the oountry as regards language, a state which is practically 
the same as now. In Eastern Panjab and Kashmir, down to 
Benares we have the Eastern Hindi with its peculiar script, in 
Malwa and R&jputana western Hindi, in northern Sind and West¬ 
ern Panjab we have a language distinct from others; and Sindhl 
in,Sind. On the searcoast a still more distinct language and 
writing which is called Malawari. Perhaps this was imported 
from Malabar by sea and the Saindhava at Almansura must be 
a mixed jargan of Arabic and Hindi. Both apparently do not 
survive now. Gujarati (alphabet and language) apparently had 
not a distinct existence in 1030 A. D. as even the name Gujarat 
far the province had hot come into existence at that time. It will 
be seen that Al-Beruni does not mention the Marathi alphabet; 
probably the Lftri or the language of Lftta as spoken in North 
Konkan is another name for old Marathi which became uniform 
when tiie Yftdavas became supreme in the 13th century even in 
Konkan. Marco Polo (1280) mentions that there were different 
languages in Gujarat and in Thana. Marathi is now a general 
language which has suppressed its different dialects viz the 
l£di of north Konkan, the Konkani in south Konkan as far as 
Goa, and the speech of Mahftrftstra proper, Vidarbha and Khan- 
desh, owing to the supremacy of the Yftdavas and the prevalence 
of the Bhftgavsta worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur both of 
which things happened about the end of this sub-period viz. from 
117G to about 1200 A.' D. That Marathi as a distinct language 
with minor dialectic differences had not only come into 
existence but had developed about the 12th century is dear from 
the literature now found of the Mahftnubhftvas and even Dnyane- 
Avari of 1290 A. D. in its finished exoellanoe presupposes 
the development of the language at least a century before it. We 
find a Marathi sentenoe in an inscription from Konkan recorded 
by the dil&hftras of Thana. In Bengal also it may be taken that 
the modern vernacular of that province had come into literary 
existence at this time. Its different script, theGaudi, is men¬ 
tioned by Al-Beruni. 
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In South, India already its different vernacular*, the 
Kanareae, the Telugu, the Tamil also called Dr&vidI and 
Malyftlara had*come into literary existence. We have given in 
Vol. II. (pp. 173-4) extracts from Dr. Sir Grierson’s Survey of 
Indian Languages showing how far Kanarese, Telugu, and 
Marathi literatures go back. 

Besides we have many inscriptions in this sub-period written 
in Kanarese, Tamil, and Telugu. *A. Sanskrit inscription of the 
Eastern Gangas of 1075 A. D. gibes its subsequent portion in 
Telugu (E. I. IV p. 314). We may, therefore, be certain that all 
the modern vernaculars of India, both Sanskrit-born and Tamil- 
born, were fully developed at this time as spoken and written, 
languages with graceful literature in each. MahSnubhavc 
writings in Marathi with Dny&nesvarl coming a hundred year 
later. Pampas Adipurana in Kanarese, Nannaya’s Mahabharata 
in Telugu are Works which still survive. Some works in Eastern 
Hindi and in RajastSnl (Dingal) still exist though they hav. 
not yet been studied. And Prithvlraj Rasa, though in its presen : 
form it is an extensive amplification, in its nucleus goes back 
according to our view, to the end of our sub-period. 

This vernacular literature is chiefly in verse “and is 
generally a translation or imitation of Sanskrit poems or 
Purtpas. But original works in Sanskrit on vast range of 
subjeots were written in this sub-period to which it would not be 
out of place to direct the attention of the reader. The great seats 
of learning were Kashmir and Benares, as even Al-Beruni 
records and Nadia in Bengal, Tanjore in South India and Kalyau 
in MaharSshtra. Kanauj and Ujjain perhaps were also 
famous as before; the learned men of the Madhyadesa who wen 
great MlmSnsakas in the time of Bana and Kum&rila were still 
famous, studied Vedas and performed Vedic sacrifices as zealously 
aB before.* The list of subjects includes poetics (Alankfira). 
philosophy, law ( Dharmasistra), Logic (Nyftya), grammar, 
astronomy, medicine and music. Mr. P. V. Kane has given « 
detailed history of the development of Alank&ras&stra and shown 
how Mammata (1100) and others evolved the theory of Dhvani 
in this period. Philosophy also had its contribution from 
Rimlnuja and others which swelled the already vast philosophi- 


snngveu reftr wr 95= 11 (E. 1.1 p. 4 l). 
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cal literature of India including, as it did, Sankhya and Toga 
(common to all), Jain and Bauddha (unorthodox), and Kum&rila 
and Sankara (orthodox) philosophies* We havrfalready noted 
how law was studied in all Hindu kingdoms at this period and 
how solid works like the MitSksharE were written. In Logic 
again a new departure was made by Hindu logicians at Nadia. 
Hemachandra’s grammar Siddha Hema has already been men¬ 
tioned. In astronomy Somes vara son of Vikramanka of Kalyan 
was a royal author in this period and Bhaskara’s Siddh&nta- 
siromani (1130) the greatest Hindu work on the subject belongs 
to this time. In medicine Dalhana of Bhad&vara near Mathura 
and ChakrapSni, court-physician of Nayapala of Bengal, wrote 
detailed commentaries on Oharaka about 1050 A. D. The great 
learning of king Bhoja of Malwa and his authoritative works on 
many subjects have already been noticed. The land of Kerala 
was famous for learned astrologers and physicians (Marco Polo 
p. 376 ). On the west coast and the east coast, under the 
Kadambas and the Cholas, music was greatly studied and 
dancing was specially developed. And in Kashmir Harsha 
acquired fame by his musical compositions and also his 
patronage of music. Thus Hindu intellect maintained its 
reputation for acuteness arid brilliancy in this sub-period by the 
production of such works as Kavya-Prakasha and SiddhSnta- 
siromani, Naishadha Mahakavya and Gltagovinda the most 
charming lyric in the world. Indeed this galaxy of eminent 
authors Bhoja and Mammata, Bhaskara and Ramanuja, Jayadeva 
and Sriharsha and many others illumines to some extent this 
sombre period of Mediaeval Hindu history of India. 


• Ail these were zealously studied by learned men of this period a* 
will appear from the following description of a great Pandit in E.I.I.p. 41. 

qlst e r yin r oft srot vhft wrsn!fasm i vwsfa- 



APPENDIX. 

I. SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED. 

(i) Da. KRISIIKASWAMY' AIVAVGAR OR AGNISCLAS. 

Dr. Krisbnaswamy Aiyangar in his Journal of Indian history ( April 
1925 pp. 123-124 ) endorses our view about the Gotra and Pravara of 
Rajputs and agrees “ that our position is sound.” He, however, expresses 
his dissent from onr view that the Agnikula tradition is a myth and 
says that it goes back to centuries earlier than oven the R5s5. We have 
maintained in Vol. II that the myth arose after the RSsff, from a wrong 
construction of its story. The doctor refers to a mention, in a Tamil poem 
of Sangam date, of a chieftain bora in Agnikula. But we have shown that 
the PararaEra tradition always was that their first hero was born from the 
saotiflcial fire of Vasisktba. But even the Paramilra was known as a 
■olar-raoe Kshatriya being born from V'asishtha’s fire and inscriptions of 
this sub-p6riod (1000-1200 A. D.) nowhere mention three Rajput vamsas 
solar, lunar and fire-horn. Wo have already shown the importance of an 
inscription of the GShadavalas wherein Chandra is said to have resuscita¬ 
ted Rajput vamsas which are said to be solar and lunar only (p. 221), And 
Chandra probably enumerated the 36 Rajimr, royal families. It is, therefore, 
certain that in the Mediaeval Hindu period only two vamsas of Rajputs 
solar and lunar were known. 

Secondly, Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar refers to She tradition of 
FratihSras being born from Lakshmana as known in the south and mentions 
that the Pallavas were also said to be born from Vishnu's brother. But . 
the Doctor forgets that he is arguing here against himself. If he believes 
that the tradition of Pratihlras being descended from Lakshmapa is well 
founded, then there is no jumping to the conclusion that the Agnikula 
tradition is a myth at the conclusion becomes irresistible and itself jumps 
on us; for the PratihSras being really Sdryavauisi can not be looked 
upon as Agnivamsi. Indeed the Agnikula tradition has no basis in history, 
being unknown to inscription of this period, ail the four Agnikula families . 
Chauhan, Paramara, 1’ratihSra, and ChSiukya being described in inssrtp- • 
tions as solar cr lunar. The Marathas in the Deooan have no Agnikuti i 
among them, though they'have Chauhan, ParamSra, Pallava and ChElnky a 
among' them. 

(2) P. G AURISHANKAR OK GOTH AS OP RAJP0TS. 

Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer, on the other hand, believes 
the Agniknia tradition to be;baseless but holds that the gotras of he 
Rajputs are sot indicative of their descent, but of their disciplesbip. Is. 
short he follows the diotum of Vijngeivsra laid down in his MitSksharS 
{ o. 1100 A. D.) that Kshatriyas have no gotras of their own but have to 
take the gotras of their pnrohltas. In his paper in NEgari PraohlrtaljH 
Jourhsl Vol. V, No. 4 {p. 435-443 ) hs holds that the gotras of the Rajput*^ 
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were always taken from the purobitaa upto the period they observed Vedio 
ritnal; but “ now even that ia given up and now the gotra of the Rajput 
and his purohita are different". This itself is wrong for the Rajput 
still performs Vedio ritnal and there Is no reason why the gotra of the 
pnrohita should be different from that of tbe Rajput. We have given 
the arguments which show that Rajputs had always gotras of their own 
and that Vijnlnelvara’a diotum ia wren?, in Chapter V, VoL II. The 
arguments advaneed by P. Oaurishankar against our view are : 1st, that 
in the BaundarSnanda EBvy a of Atvaghoshe, Efisbpa and Balarima are 
shown as taking different gotras from their different gurus and the 
Sakyaa similarly took Qautama gotra; 2ndly, that in inscriptions we 
have instances of Rajput families having ohanged their gotras. How both 
these arguments are inefieotual we proceed to show. 

The faet that Eshatriyas have gotras of their own appears from the 
ancient Vedie Sutras dating from before 200 B. C. as shown by us in Vol. II 
<ad this is our strongest argument. To quote against this Vedie authority 
a story given in a Buddhist poem of about 200 A. D. has not much value, 
indeed this is a question of DharamafSstra and must be deeided on 
Oharamatastra and particularly Vedie authority. As will appear lrom the 
-iSstrio opinion obtained reoently by us and attaohed hereto, the Vedie 
datras distinctly hold that Eshatriyas have gotras of their own. 

The Buddhist tradition that Erisbpa and BalarBma had different 
■;otras because they had different purobitaa is absurd and is not known to 
Hindu Purtpas. The guru of both was SBndipani of Ujjain as stated in 
Herivamaa and Bbigavata. Secondly, it is not true that Srikrishpa's gotra 
was Gautama as stated in Saundarlnanda ( Patriks p. 439) and that off 
Balarima was Olrgya. Srikrisbpa's gotra must be Atri as his descendants- 
the Chndiiamas and others have that gotra still. The statements in the 
Saundarlnanda are on their face absurd and may even be interpolations. 
We know that tits Buddhist# made many misrepresentations of Hindu 
traditions I e. g. they stated that 8iiK was wife and sister of RSma ); and 
one eaanot attach any valne to this Buddhist poem in this eonneetion. 

Nor is tbo historical argument of Pandit Oaurishankar sound. Tha in¬ 
stances of change of gotra are all found ia inaoriptiona later than the 12th 
eentury and were all influeaeed by Vijnlneivera’s diotum. VijnBnesvara’a 
authority being generally respeoted is still wrongly inffuenoing tha Rajput 
community. But wo have quoted in Vol. II inscriptions dating from before- 
the Christian era wherein Eshatriyae mention their gotras. And the- 
Cblhikyas of the Deecsn and the Pallavas of South India never fail to men¬ 
tion their gotras, MSnavy a end BbBradvSje, in inscriptions whioh date as 
early ae the sixth eentury. If these gotras were not their own but were- 
those of their purohitae, they can never be expected to have been mentioned' 
in inscriptions. And indeed inseiiptione of later times distinotly mention 
that the gotra-riahi is the progenitor of the Eshatriys elan aa we go on 
to show in detail. 

Let us take the four supposed Agnikula elans first: 1. The ParamBras 
ire distinctly said to belong to Vaalehtha gotra because they were bom 
from Us fire and not because Vssisbtha was their purohita. In the Udapur 
Praisstl we have sfflnsdMfel* ve trio omflwq i ^l wron- And this gotra still 
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continue* In ibis oltn even among the Marathis. *. The CblhamSnas are 
Vntugotri, In one inscription the first ChBhamBna is said to bo horn 
from Vats* Alibi’s tear; and in the Bijolia inaeription in the drat Chlha* 
mlna ia said to be horn from Brafamin of Vatsa gotra (or in the gotra of 
Vatsa Brahmin or Rishi.) Vatsa is not this purobita. 3. The Pratihlrss 
are aaid to be born from a Pratihsra Brahmin and in another plae* from 
Laksbmana brother of Rlma. (Their gotra bas not been ascertained.) 
4. The ChSlnkyas are said to be horn from Dropa's chuluka and henee of 
the BhsradvBja gotra as stated distinctly in a EalachUrl inscription. In 
fine, these four Rsjput clans are born in tbe gotra* they invariably olaim 
upto now; and tbe inseriptions referred to above are all of a date anterior 
to VijnSne6vara. . His diotum was clearly then unknown. 

Turning to Rajput olans which are lunar, we find that their gotra is 
usually Atri and Atri is no doubt their progenitor being the father of the 
moon according to the Purlqas. This fact is distinctly stated in the 
inscriptions of the Ealaohari Haibayaa and of the Senas. The Yldavas 
the Chudgsamas and tbe Jadejas also give Atri as their gotra and this fa 
true by the theory of desoent and not disoipleship. 

The solar Rajputs no doubt present a difficulty. The Guhilots of 
Mewad, tbe Kaobheahas of Jaipur-Alwar and the Rathods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner are solar race Rajputs and their gotrat are respectively BaijavSpa, 
Mffuava and Gautama. Now in the VamsBvalis given from Menu the 
names of these Rishis do not oome in. We have, however, shown in Vol. II 
that many Brahmin gotra Rishis are Eshatrlyas suoh as HSrita, Qlrgya, 
Mudgaia and others. We have, however, no tradition in tbe Pur I pat to 
hold that BaijavBpa, Msnava and Oautama were tolar or lnnar Rgjarshis. 
Tor all that we know, they may be. But tbe most plausible explanation 
aaema to be that these olans, when they became distinot in most ancient 
days, attached themselves to theae Pakthas for ritual praotice and were in 
effect adopted into these families, and therefore they have these gotras 
and Pravaras. The expression ia the FurSpas that BBrita and Mudgaia 
attached themselves to the Paksha of Angiras shows this dearly and ia 
one place they are oalled even sons/ It was by adoption and not by 
disoipleship that these gotras were taken in anoient times. For the theory 
as well as the faot it that if a different Purohita is taken, the gotra does 
not change but remains the same. Therefore, the theory of Some is that the 
gotras of these RBjput elans were taken in very ancient times from their 
Purohitas; but these once taken cannot be ohanged at any subsequent 
time (see the opinion quoted below). This is in a sense adoption and this 
ia the reason why the gotras of the Eshatriya clans have remained un* 
ohanged for centuries. Gotra and Pravara, like Veda and SBkhB which 
the dan took up in anoient times for the performance of ritual in accord¬ 
ance with it, cannot change at any subsequent change of purohita. 

Gotra and Pravara amongst Brahmins cannot change and they indicate 
desoent and not disoipleship; why should they indicate a different thing 
among Eshatriya*! This difficulty, as also the faot that even in ancient 

* BftSr 3srftan sjtq: w i W- W’iftai fcww 
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Inscriptions, Xshatriyss mention their gotras with pride and bane* they 
eouldnot bar* boon borrowed from pnrobitas led naflret to our view and 
we dieoneaed it witb two learned Pandits in Jaipur, ItadhusBdana Olstri 
X Maitblla) and Vfreivara &Sstri (Telanga), and on their agreement 
propounded it with confidence in our seoond Volume. As doubts bare since 
been expressed in many quarters, we quote below tbelr written opinion 
specially obtained for this, volume. 


1 

aft 3P|g< %o gj. k. W. 

tn% srtmrmftw (jftow w irNrft sftfir i 

swt«l wrfS# ifit sPc>T8rwamn>rr tmn^ w nlsiwt 

sdw sj^fl afar ersttfv srfilftmmfan®! i siwwwwtl- 

wnujnut fb!m?Trat mpnrotf' 5 smskmPifiPr =r auhwfaaTOnft 

*i^q% trrftil 1 


aft 

9 flam grqfVsaevrr cm «j * ttSiwr tratqw t. sir wtawwwrft nla 
sfir« % I jfeTcjS 3# wr^rTw s<httnt am 5* %. % sura^a; twfl.a^iatTO 
EftfiRT arm bar $. pgil siiriam ms ufr rmwtr %. ws 3=^ ■w®r *wi 
«rf* swrFifc srrfjifw «iia tmuT ? wrw 5* *3® •nflf fftmr. 

twaftnmuf swaawrca msfleaw 

fttrrnmrcqrh 

These two opinions proceed on different grounds but come to.the same 
• conclusion. VTretvara &Sstri bases his opinion on the Sutras and distinctly 
says that Vijnlnetvara's dictum is wrong. MadhusQdana SSstri says that 
the gotras ware taken from Purohitas in most ancient times and oannot 
jsow ohange and thus they may even be looked upon as PrStisvika (their 
own). He thus avoids the above mentioned difficulty, of explaining how 
the solar Kaohwahas of Jaipur have MSaava gotra. The difference of 
-gotra, therefore, indicates difference of olan. The Guhilas of Bhavanagar 
are different from the Gubilots of Mewad and the Bathods of Jodhpur* 
.Bikaner are different from the Bathods of the Deeosn. 



II important extracts prom original 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

(1) Bijolia inscription A. S. J. Bengal Vol. LV pp. 41-43. 

sc i aw^ftiaw Nupa qaagl ?q- 
«ra ; ii 11 it cRarc^saca ftajgqf aw^T^W - 

gjtiawa;^ i 'tfaywiafaqgqft: alRr 5 ii$ftafr *«ftai;«5a- 
jFgaiqqftgqr: a^oalga: n n u »ffa^aftq(faaaaq«#i^$a- 
s^craiara a&fq a?aagq: tftaa$4liaa: n gwfioagq'fa anga^t naw^* 
AgwgalsaqiN swaftqt 3iaa$taft: ii v«r ti ^qifoaffiaaiftaqal 
Gat^naa i%9 ^iRiafjs* aMfaifcra i wtqcatea^aiaaaG 
&naiafn<q tff#r ftq^sias q*ia$ 3$8ft...aig. ii ih ii arafailssa 
gsfaigasft: NpRnItetftql nwftafciaVS:: aaRqgqaasaaw'fagiw: n 
^ 33 iRi(^igaqfTq^aaq»ql a ?%$! a qtqiqmfafrcft^fa- 
p&N: ii ii ...fawqasawqaa) asaal gq: 11f?a f^qrat- 
irrcrat afiaqiaf: it x# ii aiaif$g< sqiaigt ?ai qtfl i aia^gf4 
dara^a a 3taa min srateai a awqf a aa fqari#ft ast: i fl&qsrsja- 
aRW^aiaiaafJaaj ii vq ii a^qsargga'g^qftia: sgqa: n a<aiqffa- 
q^aratlaqlagiaas ua.au arftafaer—ft qi4aa«a*g^ i qa ftiraCwia 
gfagfo»q$gai uv<ii qqa?^qia^qiq5iraH5raialara^a(gi aafo iaan i 
jJan^aiagigiit^gqiaqiqjta aiwawfeq# q{ia: n ^ ii SitoqisaRreq- 
wa: gq: t alawal awisaaalaaiisaaa: ii is a aarqa-Sa* 

swfaaa! a: JiiHqia.aiaigqaiq: i awiftp^ a^Rpqi: Sfagqr: ifqg- 
ft|aia it av» n ^a sfiqwtawia wtriKWgq 1 5iw> ^qararal ga: w f fta* 

P%ai ii ii, .(aag. qnsgaftg a)...aftai giqqpft a 

5P& i qfearaft aft a riwsi a«n i a^aga aqw as’aatfteiwf 
ga-.^naiJaafia^i^aagl^q ®fika i anana iftq^aqr^^asa^?5i■ 
atafa'g ii 

(2) Govindchandra’s inscription (1109) I. A. XVIII p. 15. 

afig qiarwa aa: i <s$5fc&3f5& italic i aw §iati*l a Oaas 
a: i aa^gtf aif^aiaaa a(la«i aw ftraiRaqi: 1 3ft aa*nia?N gq 
sfa: §^( aw pi ftaia ii a*# ala^^qftftsasftjaqqis^aaL i awar* 
jnjftg*qi , aaag%a awwa: wags ii faf ifcasia aaafiig aa: sagisaK- 
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3TOISS§ IWI «JWIg4 3 II «N aa: € tpC 

>pra«*igfa: JwfaaMfcW&faj ifrtofcSt ?r. ii ^ l^ Wffl qgi foa i i Ni wft - 
q<4 «fl»ifnTftjoftiwwN»i ^fih^nflfepj .11 tfufHa w%($rchwira&i- 
fwtonaft qfaitfhwfanHi ii fcrRagwHftsi mat ^atftai qgsRfi 
aw^p w ft t ii aw?a3t Rajaqra l%cff^wrf5inNp$l ftamMfc t aw- 
fitoBmito&b suffer; ifoa: aza gfomFi n wrcfft wftan- 
»W*Mg # «*tft*rawm: i irenwl* *wn agqifSraift irfci 
ii 53fa^‘n*f&F*azi^%>fiar FRii mwkt ggw- 
*k»h&ph #i fta% ii ws; gaiftasnu. gin^w'isisgsreaia qMMtarorar: 
« H SlfcaraSRWr. II.. 

^aiRifsin^q^^Ri^g^ra qw»ti?wFcraif^i3R^<q<Jw^- 
vitftoPKaaiasRfoaaiR^ ii 8^<n«q5t asrowgspftft^afa: u Rtgta<m- 
arat dtesiil NR^qsrWNJi'Ri^iiSa'i^ araqif«^«R u iRrolNiggft- 
ftaiqiwt^^^fmni^fJiq^ftRii^iicRipasglt^Niren^^f^gwi^a. 
nurnafct satarafer a a*n i area 31 ftf^a aftfsngfai g»R#: aiaiaqjRna. 
garasniisRiqnigfa r afW^maan n...a%Pi.wi» swat ag- 

ffismw: 1 gga^-. tlqww^f?iRRCrawS«siT*i^«aJ«aq , mai 3 i«iiN: ftfe- 
33 : «FiTO^ws<i'TO , i[qi*i:8if^iJrel|3: $ 13 . ths qk 3 ?mm itl 
arrarfcqsprt taaig&ql ggaml qqrflftRT arar ^gnjTqgaqWra* *pma 
5 %WKt a^g ^Dlis>i«nnfw qafSreqaft: snapa? »m<* 3na^<$ q«fc$& 
<rrti ?i§jt^i skat* qiaifoiftifRRs* 3 »R«Wiif^r awiwnw gaiqlspr 
RsigNig gtenqawftft »kw$ftwr\ erffawBpflRW 

gai^qq#wwiH<ng^OT fogfca *«gt $wgaFat?&a fsRqfcnqakt 31331 
zureglsqoBWifr 3ra3«k s$# sfa aai gppftqfzq^trf^B- 

331 gw* wsraai^re qa^fRw(^qra«*irea?wq!intereR^ft qan, a$ 
erRtgft ^atwwKWiri q^6iqia*5R9l§w qan; «$ en$ g^w^t 

qa^fca&atfq u 3 W33 3l31Wfi g?*l gsflat 33:.iWSrafa 

NFreefotilgigsqr ftgqaqi&i z3jsfl$3t3g?N 93151^3 siciFifci 

(3) Extract from another G&hadv&la grant. 

«lf5i5«5« II 1 ll...3g^313af^%3!FI&RSi a# $$q% 
gaiqrqt tralT^ mir*«Tg?rcigas 3 s?§ area: 333 nv 31*^ ^ 
aft 3310331 33«l®?it3aas frii3t wart tffR^ci3tr%tar «fia?*$3... 
ajwiafca ikqr 51^3 §<3i...$fi*re'iw3 t%*#foaftwrafosi3iw 
3^(3311^...3)«^«a[gjW3^4^3mi3t|3i fcftSW 3133: OTSRftfW 
JKCN 9 Ic 3I^(T« fig3I33T335I¥l33l§ for3?Wf%agFt 3R1^ f^iq 
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* ■>- h ftttrt m.** rey ftwg »nr^ w 

(4) Extract* from Gihadavals grants E, 1, IV. 

(p.101.) |Wflg5WWi «np$Wi?raTOftgrf?Rr 

tk?g«gl%lft g...« Htg: 
twttwsfc v&gwiwis g*RPnn: *rc«i5y: Rgefw: w^gymg i few ft- 
tfl'tfa: guwg te pw - 

gm i laterasararoW tfsfo yntwi n 

(p. 109) ...w 
WRagWH.glWlfit i 

(p. 120) 

(p. 121) sgwflRR %m 

(p. 123) SgBftyilwflgtnfoaigLgW^ 

(5) Extract from Basahi grant Inscription of Govindchandra 
I. A. xiv p. 103. 

sw) qigong ...tot m3...ggwif wrst ?f«nRvir-i jpg^rgfag- 
g«iHfifijv aqfotr gsrc* »*prf 3 Rtf ftW* giggg *wwr«*» 
pgf |c^i sfa^TOarcrt gstfmft jj*n i fligtf mi 

%3WR^$ra!Wiraia<3?&i: ^«n^! gi*if^«*i5<^iggiqsiw9- 

oiaswarasnsRgariws^^RiSflwR^^^pi.. .gjoqraftass. 

*focw»biui...>ft foig...^iKi%5ri5i'>i stii^«- 

5B«PCTi^^«igi5¥iiaRijR«i^cifr ^ wwgr 

6) Naihatti grant Ballalasena E. I. XIV p. 159. 

3> SW ffow...N *1iR5[SRtaf«i8sNft foltflgHgt II q$T ?fW*J5. 

qqpgRgjiftcA shrt irawtffcrek g?wg*rilt i w#qwiftmg- 
g433gg?g?s$s gSt^piS: CT^HISR^T vstggl: I Sgt g|Ul: 5#*R- 
gggmiiftvOTffitg:.. .gwftar.. .fiwfa«wsrwm*Rf«N: i awigaft w- 
^gstgpXRf gg?Tgl JJgRKgs l $JPd§R^gl Vwc 5l$g \?FSi I ...dWtjIg- 
{%S (^MJiaf^WI^«fiaRI|RI^: 1 iqgqi*** gsfcF*fl«»H& 

‘^giqfiif'iggsgqgggiw ••• a w*i wwiiW W^WTCSg f-w- 

i gtf gi g<w$ gfcfqp gw atoms* g»tnl^...R m 
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i nwraiftv* tfftradi ^ 1513**119 qww- 

WTO|w-^*HKWI4I<raifiRI3l $ 3 $ 0gqi(T<l3TttTO3[< 

0«P^i<iwj^«raRw^^i7^fl5i*re*i^flji5rati^t^« R 5 KRnrf<il*r- 
sijpp^aaiafr^qfw mwjqafws w^pw?wft$*?itfsqi<! mprum 
^wfi%4tS^*^^^vi^^«iraif^si^aiifrR5 tflifwt^sqiRre^s- 
3R*^qqR[£iJi.3Rrfei ss?Riaiqi5MlP3t <x«r$rsHt<i^ra 55 arcfiGfaR. 
^FUSSkSuifi. sri^r. amain. ai 5 i«fraiR q*n| awifc! qtaqRr 

^ 1 IRWI-a ’TOlt JRRj|q*RR ^^sqifcl 3 tRD3W«S3 rr- 
^l«3^@3HI5I5n33ttRTwi: ^rfaJIRgW: 3l(NW33iW«i?R^- 
3R^<H^fl>R:...^ =3§:a7nR^OT^SI??.RI3: *ftfq*mR«3 fRl^R- 
i%ai^j: ai?.5rinfii^?fiR^m3?URi3^ *?<qR 

gtnu'Wjraleqiri^: ssnziTteq: g*tow: sraasqa: gpraaln^: 3 ^ 511 - 
'KR: qitpB^S: 3 «I^RRwN: 3RT3«3aq5l:«f?N5qsn?I: €PRR5Ri- 
*HRffo«r5R«n*rcfi5R: 1 q*t*$Kwn: jj^snif #qK^5Ri^n: qfo?jf avfisR^i- 
S5TR *msr5ra»il5rpi ^msisnf^rom&qRjmis aw^^prcnsn 
^R'mRii^i 3TfRi^foTtaT§^i4 J l awRi^raara^itft-. 
^swwiRRtfsw&i gras: maiR^Ri«n3«r grcpttfifafsft ari^ii 
l%H3TO* ?I!SRn?tftfR 3135*131%: *#5V3«4 

*nfqfa{fa gqififaqsi 5 * JR^'iiawR qreR witRR.qRjfi*R; 1 *r#* =3R 

•-wigyfoi: ^;«Bi!.;.i%a{;rt%55 %fciq[«; ?fin^5ara^3»{3r«: afar- 

5313 % f3^r 5RtR3n«riqs#5 *m. 33 h «fl: 

(7) Extract from Madanap&la’s Insc. LXIX J. B. (p. 11). 
.wifnqalflwRTOfliqirflflSmissmq.sitqRiii i <wn«1*i3t uskwiRkw- 
sfarcqfalqqt^TR: q#qis qtroiw «?.rcraifa*ra tfliREFNE^fr 
SSRfl \ sfiq'n^hg ■€} ssstq&wa *i8fi fatftsiraRiw^s- 

j^gn^qi^qsrsjq ^JtsrawRiiiifcnqft flfraf%$:RR3P#q:i?sr- 
fwmtRDsrwRTqiqftq; %<lw^if»8^«8q<i^ii^^qqF3qiafJiiqi- 
aHF^65Rrg«iRfW< 5«q^#siS3Jn?3* f^Rsqm'rql^qrailqq.l'sqsj 
sanqiSpOTH*#* atfreRum %qqlaJn*iqf^aRc flii^iiimni®*ii55q^i3- 
«^>ifj%5w!a«5iffqi33ia%qq!P^i aRjf^Wam. iraqKjqqfiftn afctqr- 
Pr» nuronoR qpwlwfift^tq^siaq^ui. wi aw# ^^13 m- 
^ 1 ftftaiRjj 3Ram. i wtaR&ftraW «w Rtffliipiq^qfaw^R: 

«a»: «I5W|3i: 3RBW5: Snefaj-WTaftw: S^^RR: *Rr'1<SI- 

Pis: q(?| 1 #!te: 8RI3i*Z5l$5f: 3jfl»f*R*OTO: *>RRR^%W!%5?mq- 
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«jR|: I W^Ptapni|«I «n^a$Qftwnil4 fofolNFW 

SPwiNfafPl 4l<wil«iw nrtfaniRid^n«wwin 4firaMl»5PiR8nB^]R5| gt*r- 
^RifiawyRiwranft^ nnmtliNwr 

ntaw ftwroSgsiPr nftanga»itofcivwi%$3* nsnst^'sfW^spfifcspn: 

n^ivniaeipftanTeiPn^a n*ia*a nsnawsgi^pf sirasft- 
fW 8^1nafe: Rtl^ijjpgsjj: 

^•IHtRWWHW ^R(JRN3*lKild*flvjma5fwn i ufci<nRlfa«I ^RW^HIT- 
«n«ifiiWt nareifc «g!^MmRi*ml|iwiifitacJii^$!<j^i:sKi*j: 4m, c 
^PINlpfew^ H I ...*a R$5^Ia$t..I RlfNfanR*;: «H*n=I. 

5J«: II *f*®NreBT WH <#R& I ai«n?fan %«f( 

eratfRiroNraa; n 

(8) Extract from Semra plates of Faramadideva (Chandella) 
Sfc 1223 (1166 A. D. ) E. L IV. p. 153. 

«fi*u i fifawfaftw i assign #*mt 

TOBRT i 6N sniniJl 

*ro& iw n® q«* s«li$n<n3*niN.. naaa4.. ."?<<*nwni^wsissrcftiqRi 
’fatroltyftft fi'spft n... frfcfrft mS*r aws am c$aa> stasi^ra... 
Nwroifj^^Niwm^ta m^nftfainLl#»m^^^fmi^ m^wr: 
pM^i^R^l.lwk^filraJiigi'wRl^Ng a*. alaiaa amaftiSfeari nun: 
«3R5«ai: wimwn: «tflma£3m: Nina^t: ganSmgSmnPisiniain- 
si|af: aRift«. i ni3ii^at:...»raJ}Ni*iiRii«a(2aii5it saapniaPaar naag* 
’jft; 4m Iter.maft v» gvn*>...ftfta^ ; ii<ai ^^wg'oiR^. nc.'4 
m^-igsnscaiaiPKg* warn qatiinfctown §?gi§ spaifsiaai^ ;;*u- 
snmniawit maisaiwil nwiw«i«ni%'nt awiarcwft sn^nwit annr: 
...«Nm*{in5PRin^iiR5w1 na^6—^a nan *&\% mantan^ aw*a. 
?3T^i*n^ i aufat anR^eowcFi. 9R^na>5n^R4^?ff. c fin^'firejnfFiiV- 

tfm*a»?an*3W afc- 

aiq. Nnwi^fei^wi^gsaiPiRt $3at «$naf arwiainuiain nr j4<if a $afna 
wfa^aim «5c.snr qihW flawfllnwfi^aw aa w u arewtw- ? al- 
sR»i i 3?»rS =a ftTWtwnfpin i n»re nst#. ii 

,(9)’Bhopal plates of Udayavarman ParamSra I.A. XIV p. 254-5. 
4* mRa i nmRt eain^sirsal a: nnfn finia a*r i 

\s$ i§wi w* si«?Tnn^5?ifRi8. ii 3*3"! a: wrci& wninnHilt aa’: i 
•iwiiaNn^^waS^ififnw: n tour® nsni® wr® sjtagatanaa , na:3- 
, aira a. r?. n° <r* sfltpaPwS^Rja^ ®natd ft^n>i?>a^iaj?'Ssiai3iHfa : 5iii'i- 
59 
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q N ra aw r ^ 3aaaf^ a TO ng i3 *are j SK foirsniiar apjnrc 
wjwa wwiswKilfa aafaaan*fanfrci««[ra?w fitanraia *ni$w< «ft 
ifatfs&asa «flaa.3W^at ftanM* it (H»apw& gfasnngw $*■ 
fowR*s®a<art&Rra) 3>>fonwrftnrfaa: stftywftarfan** wrewraarw Wa¬ 
ft's asfes aT«rc>rci?aNrnNrca a: «ial$an am u erwift: «ft- 

fiamarraicfta a^mniafoesjmircR! *ia<OT5a:m& «t av^ %n«r gf^ 
qt^rimit f&J) frowt swgft nftanft *ft%a *Tfi%^n^*rf <&3i garm a? 
Sarat wm fiiaqrasrartr# q$ma amsftn'FnFaa^ =a*ra*g$ an^a aar- 
sftqfif aava®) a^f^^awrenj^filf: iswfcra far urik ar$ flma «fi}af ft: 
sa%®ftScn mrc»a a sarKamriai ^rr afoflawa aaaaaiaaj. 4ta*a*r 
gftfWma**a...n*t«ft5{!a ari&atfifttrfia fasawa aratwawflft srfirttfo 
asmsa f|3a gjtare arsf^ mwma aqroSfoa gofromat 
msnra qsrafla: ai^tnar^a: t agFfeqifagsf ai'ftfqasi'narR^aai*- 
ml^igqg’rRs aarwRNftwr ai aiawsa^arawg«m^«%fa s«tas aaa 
swtfirc# q£&«r8[ ar$: am asSfton a*rhTORvna^n^ii»ail^wi|ii«m* 
ftftfijfent aia atfia s$ «r# qma 5 a<l rnat^a^ g<>nq*3 g«gr srw*Rfc$- 
tft» mfatfnsftKWJ sa«mtfm$»aa3ma«r: qi?M[n*J...?as*a*)n aflfW* 
g^aaaaaw mw« «fi*i»if^ &mi5r: ifr: 

(10) Extract from Goharwa plates of Karnadeva E. I. XI p.141. 
(fiia^...m#a:...ma:...t4a...) a tja TOi ma^aqtgrgmia 
q»-qwrifc«faq>f^ftq^m*$$a-. ^argawtwai^qPra^iaaiqf^rsra- 
arfaqft: fsrsft r...H?r^ airoajal aswft acraifofl 1 #^ aimra) ajta- 
iSfawfa*) H5iq^5iit asrawmftlr a*rarmat aswraarcl 

^arasqtar^aia;«i«nwl^fl5tq^Pi.^TBi*5r<marqt aa- 
qciuRwaiiaat’ftflrastaq^saqtl maafa maafa ssrarranfa fa^aag aaat 
am mata aaaw* awrgro saafn<: satsaaapR: wftiartfo. aaafn- 
gftitrmqjba: i (^*fi^(^ii^5riai^«RHt«»0aa)aarai%srTOa atag^RiT- 
aqrara sflgteria maafaqr mgfara qfaatfKrifawft... nmaf war 
anrna ftraaHts «awr4—saw aft mar am$amamnmai?rwffcr»rca- 
rrasRararai: <peaiwwaafam^*nt...fo%lr $o%5*ntaa1n% i a 
ftmn% i ana 

(11) Extraot from Miraj plates of Jayasinha Western 
ChUlukya of Ealyan A. D. 1024 ( L A. VIII, p. 18 ). 

...a 3 ifl^ia^fRTaifiwsTOaawaasii^arwaa^ssairraNa- 

awaai9waon«ftjrr»aa^w»\a: *Fma?wft&n: fwft t a^a amwawa- 
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sa«fwi«i^ftaira?w?Rl5 *ag sgRarfifeie[iR%5 suss 
^s<Rpia^nM?iSmwRil^«^< <r ^ afasnfrufS saasd 


3ra ftsfes RH^CTnJpwrat sM $$ar ^wsrgwRtoRRrar- 

ftefa^wreshiwKKj,. .f^n^:^ gf^lkHmstiAR slifirantara sgw- 
»5Hif?3l tfl<re*©ifora farolR^prra Rig^pNifo RNRRrafln'^sft- 
WpiSjUllfe^RfeBSl^TfW^ rr^htr: rut- 
wrffarar^r: firf^NRR^N: RR^wnwfgr^s^pnk: sg5$: Rifwiren- 
RgeT: ^:...5BIRRlf^Rlfi[S?IJR<il^«3RIN^WaNl^sifcW^- 

WBJmpfa ftfarcR i ipre Jm^t: «ft: *fc it 


(12) Extract from Bhadan grant of AparSjita Silaliara E. I. 
Ill, p. 267. 

ernes*... Haired.' .RBragrCFiroRiRS gft- 
aNft5nj)f^RtRairsna!^RTOfa... swifter ^rcrai s#r wre^jpuRRi^ 

RRi^t: Nsg^lRR%...ssa. <>n arms# •* sfiPTRfc RRRifcreFra cat <p%- 
«iPR^I>#6if5a ...Rg^ssiRsah^a^wpaiqi<5tRi?i^ti(^Pri^»fa*ri?[R- 
nwt...8nsrwftn?...(^qRRi^a!) RiswENfas: sraraR®^:...tfi&<nift- 
prrpi. 

Gram 6itft^wpF&3S5n^jn: «wpn r$»r 55?qling<T^,nifrHfl m: 
;rw: » §3^1 Rftradt Rt ftRl: e^Pld RI 5! I ...R;i- 

JP!^^lR3[ , R3f^c^t WR5$F#wft RWeiR. Rd RR sftowiftRRRW 
WiWRTRRRIR. R?IRteR ^ swmV'RfJM 

RsnenwigiR aletseerasra^R wrrptc ftfaet era rara% vpq, t ...erar r#) 
sipfrai RT 5 ( RWRIRSIsrft&bmor GRfpSW 6 f|«ir»Tirai 5 r^Roft ^o 
^IR5RR. I RI5« Rf!»il: 


(13) Extract from Bhandup plates of Chhittaraja E. I. XII. 
Silahara seal has a raised Garuda and a golden Garuda banner. 

...^eEPRf^aiRNRggirg RRift^ie’RtRRPW-Jf RffafaR^Mi^w'Riz- 
RtftWtwtaqiS *^oii1\^5rar^3 seg RRiRiftoRS^^et ww- 

R|iiisraiR5|Rl^rstfei«nii^Tfe%R , i^5wefelRiR , rfd% , ®ri^f®ira-3e'?xiw^f- 

w«n Vppppr 4J<^f4 s re^f** sprPrj^rae^i rri^rs RRiN&ner r? ?i... 
,.,^r« wR«s« w$prac®Nifa war sr£ m 4 ^...WR^Rwr' 
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■*$...>TO5rc»Tt3[H 

sufaoiA i wra«TO*ta<t3^3ftqqRj: qift*tamrnFcrt(aiste 1 . 

(14) Extract from Bhavnagar Inso. p. 157. 

sffeftsrc spjertft- 

qrenfl «rnjnran i ^fqtnfJpg*: «ff3un sqicrei^eKReEgsn qfi*3t- 
«3Sw4i 3to?83w.» art° ssfta^mjjjso ^q<- 

aq g -qtq-qKa^i^ ^^ q^w^lqqiWf i %nstft i a«n q#$3f®n- 

«l«W^r 312 Sjf^BTo 1 SBOflJcWI^ *• «Bt* V <PTOCre*rai2ISI». II °OTI 

■*ww<£i£*i fodqqitewfc q°rq5*flWqt2*na° n ?WDW$®»rc5iittaT« a 
cwm*rc«nfl m%. i $$ afta^rcrapfar. ■> «n*tsr^ ^jlaqiafi^igpei t 
.. .<9«naifiwwifFagffSEJiat^pmieqRr Mirras sflgafc* wfcu: s^m n 
...? ^em*^qffot i...eratf»sutChro#rtq£r«q5r v...*TSPit'[*i i... 
roisnl •>*•* \\ Brwm^ 13 n f?cift4 qw qigqepjflfciiiqita- 
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III qSfcretift i 

'wsa^rK^iq, i fif?RURRorSg 

snrewi u VKwgatWfti4au% «^tlw: i uteM ?rat «ii% snsrenwracwt » 
5 W«arat: «»rwn: sp# iw * u tfonri u vrix- 

wspw* *i^N« ?w *re: i ^cw'retf&gir qafrng^fifoi: n 

anfSc^-forePit sratareft t^rer fisf( 3 Rn i qiteqn^ratNrisr wm- 
=^r ##is u qwirawwito fanffar d^rfrliSr: u arraafiyigpmTOt *rfig^si 
fif*RH.i fapwial* 1tNig^Tforenfa » rmtujR s^rt w*^«n- 
i®tgt rrsisrerrarere *Mft%*rira% i sisnrrenuft ammsp ^ gn?: m wftr- 
ttewsrerra « 5 ^ 5 Smftn 5 : ii TfTW^rpmAajfpre^i^ ew i JtRftrefa*H 
^ folPnt I RR^tl^^P ; im?WRPE( 3 |«S}cl: II * 1 ^- 

irarefosn i ^iSraisnf ^ 3^ qfar*: n wifcq u aiqjb ^rt-. dfSra- 
ifa 1 ertitt &rfc gb qiternit getew 11 i^&nawNrPT a ifow i ft qifcrg 1 
sRiutwrfowfai R«Rq«r *wfe: 11 grf bra^ q ^^qf-erlwkH 1 smftra^q 
fifciiott a*n 11 qfiroisR^ fiswfa*. 11 

nwftt —5^5 ^OTtarescriifcni$ft®mi 1 Sparwrat «j*- 

wi fliSfortfagre: 11 (Sparer g^ftg jfw^SrtRam 11 Bnq^i Wi|nwwwi - 
wreftrear ewi 1 sraft g dpmrot srartftiqfbai: 11 auroraf smfefe g«- 
fiNreifan 1 qaRwaftgMftrertr ^fSNH^i: n «rfN Rfcrej firgr^l fcn- 
5 Ri: 1 srtfc[% * tr%nr spqiRar 11 nwmftg ^nrer 'Fwrft fiartfo ^ 1 
ig t f^H ®i rwrr 11 n^fWI q»rfb (Sftrewsiftjn 1 f&igsn'fctfr 
3 w%®if Ap mw^n , 11 sra: wia ^ 1 cpift 

juiwi^: 11 ftqf&irft %Ri«hwi^i #: 1 

f^nn:— 3 rftrtr^ *mrare «^iw q^HBrwj. 1 tqiragafcqlb « 3 r q»M 
u ^anfcnsnvi 1 *#rqPreiqin,i ti 3 i^«t«i( 3 l ^qtfsrewf^ i 
q*fcfc*r nftsrfSs 5 j ?3 tarqfar- 11 fcarrcra h *Sp$» Nroifcr 
•arrow «n»n^L 11 fiHrror? tire: 1 *rPR^mmi^i ao#p 

awffil 1 $sn% •nfatra ^ nrojpfire^ 3 *(« 
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Abdul Fatah 40 
Abdulla bin Maimun 39 
Abdul Malik 11 
Abdul Basbid 138 
Abdulla Tai 46,59 
Abu All 28 
Abu Bakar 81 
Abu-InBoription 152 
Abul-Fatah Boeti 35 
Abul Fazal 296 
Adivarman 304 
Administration 440 
Agamas 424 
Agnikulas 457 

Agrioulture in Medieval India 380 
Abalysbui 163 

Abimss (in the north) 359, 386, 397— 
99, 409 

Abmadshah Abdali 45, 48, 49 
Aiyangar Dr. Krishna Swami 457 
Ajmer 44, 330, fall of 332 
Akbar 98,101, 181. 201, 209 
Al-Baihaki 98 

Al-Bernni 3, 4, 6, 17, 20, 27, 28, 36, 
37, 41, 56, 61, 64, 67, 69, 80, 87, 98. 
101,138n, 176,185, 192, 270, 295, 
297, 361, 371, 416, 435 
Alexander, cavalry 27, 28, 116, 
127, 128 
Alexandria 94 
Alla 179 
Al-Idrisi 20 

Allauddin Khilji 220, 272, 274, 294 
Al-Masa’udi 18,19, 20 
Alphabets of India 453, 454 
Alaptagin 11, 13, 28, similarity with 
Maloji 13 

Al-Rukhaj (Araohosia) 23 
Altamash 346, 357 (H) 

Altamtaah 51 
Al-Utbi (Historian) 23 
AnandapSla 18,22, 32, 36, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 49,50, 56, 57, 69,126 


AnantarSja (King of Kashmir) 302 
Anantavarmah Chodagahga 263, 29i 
Anhilwad 89, fall of 339-40 
Animal food 373, sacrifices 399 
Aniyahka Bhima 262 
Ansuri 98 
Antarvcdi 2, 12 
Apariiditya 236 

Army of foreigners 11, of Hindi 
Kingdoms 358 
Arslan 138 
Asad 10 

AsSdshnia, Jain Writer 172 
Asjudi 98 

AshtapradhSns of Shivaji 438 
Asoka 63, 259, 264 

Assemblies of peoplo in S. India 45o 

Advapati 124 

Atpura Inscription 150 

Anrangjeb 31, 113 

Authors in Medieval India 455-45C 

Babur 101 r 

Baihaki 13, 131-134,186 
Bajiroo 57,59. 

Bakcrganj (inscription ) 344 
Bulaji Vishwanath 22 
Balkh 28, 47 
Baititla Sena 228 
Bana 71 
BSnagahgS 52 

BSnapura (inscription ) 152 

Bannerji li. D. 227, 228 

Bannn 36 

BappS KSwai 151 

Baran 73 

Barbaraka 196 

Bari 3 

Basava 406, his teachings 407 
BStinda 16, 17 

Battle of Cbhaohh 45, of Tarain 323, 
B5s5 account of 328-29. 

Bnzan 4, 36 
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Beef and Hindus 387 

Behram 138 

Bektuzun 30 

Benarag 54,131 

Bengal, Conquest of 342 if. 

Bhadrabshu 393 

BbSgavata 286 

Bhagavanta-BhSskara 292. 

BhagavadgltS 42, 391 

Bhandbarkar D. B. 226, 229, 230 

BbandarkarB. G. 255, 286, 289, 410. 

Bhandup (inscription ) 237 

BhBskarSchSrya 275 

Ehatia 34, 37, 38, 40, 453 

BhStinda 41 

BhSva-Brihaspati 199 

Bhavnagar 293, inscriptions of 468 

Bhelsa or BbSilsSn 347, 

Bhera 36,41 

Bhima I 60, 61, 89, 194, 202-5 
Bhitnadevu 20 
Bbimnagar 50 
Bbinmal 4 

Bhoja 3, 26, 147, 184, 186, 207, 249, 
264, 456; Patron of learning 154; 
His system of Government 155; 
His works 156; defeats turks 156 ; 
his death 159-60 ; his generosity 
164 

Bijairai 34, 133 
Bijolia ( inscription ) 143-147 
Bilhaqa 158, 166 n. 172, 251, 253, 271 
Bokhara 10, 30 
Brahmakshatra 229 
Brahmin-Cast subdivided 363 if. sub¬ 
divisions according to country of 
residence 365-66, to philosophy 367 
Brahmins-their food 368-69, as sold¬ 
iers 110, 

BrBbmanapSla 18 
British Empire 67 
Buddha 119, 235 

Buddhism, spread of, disappearance 
392, Teachings of 392, Buddhist 
mathas 423-24 
Buhler 196 
BundikotS 294 
Bust 23 


Caste, Bamification of 861 if, AN 
Beruni’s discretion of 361, differ¬ 
ence between Persia and India 
362ff, racial, occupational 379-80, 
its manifold sub-divisions 363, and 
marriage 366, rigid ideation of 354 
Cavalry 27 

Ceremonies multiplied 424-25 
ChBb&mBnas 14311 
CbakrapSni 456 
Cbakravartin definition 432 
Chslukyas (of Anhilwad) 156 
„ ,, of Kalyan 156, later 247fE 
ChambB, History of 304-5 
CbBmunda 194 
Chandanwali, battle of 334 
Chandellas 3,16, 85,86, 176S, 218,341 
Chandrnrai 65, 77-78 
Chandradeva 161, 186, 206S 
Changizkhan 70, 96 
ChauhBns of Nadul 214, 331fE 
ChBvadas 433 
Chedi 3, 184 f£ 

Chbachh 45, 46, 49 
ChhittarSja 237 

Child marriagos, origin 382, prevail¬ 
ing custom 383, and Buddhism 
383 

Child-widows 384 
Chiturgadh (inscription) 152 
Chitpavahs 22, 367 
Choi as of Tanjore 266. 

CbndSsamas 29» 

Colebrooke 133 

Complexion of various peoples 9 
Coins 143, of bhahi kings 64 
Cows, slaughter of 337 
Cunningham, General 296 

Dalhana 456 
DBmaras 303 
DBnasSgara 228, 424 
Delhi 6, 26, 44, fall of 330, 331, 295, 
of Prithv&Bja 317-18 
Desbmukh 445 
Deshpande 445 
DevapEla 297 
DlunapBla 165 
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Dhebge 26, 44, 112 
Dhlrlvarsha 294 
Dharamchand S3 
Dharmadistraa-atudy of 424 
Disposal of the dead 387 
Divatia, Mr. 192 
Divorce, absence in Hindus 384 
Doonments 446 
Drinking 387 
Duff, Miss 16 
Dnrlabha 143, 144, 194 
DvyiirayakSvya 196 

Eastern Ganges of Tri-kalinga 259 
Elephanta cavos 246 
Elephants 28-29, 114, 360 
Elliot 15, 16, 23, 25, 28, 32, 34, 36, 
40, 41, 43, 44, 52, 56, 60, 421 
Elpbinstone 23 
Empire-idea of 432 
Epiourianizm in Hindu religion 400 
Executive 440 
Expenses of Kingdoms 435 

East days, Al-Beruni on 425,429 
Farukhi 98 
Farukhjad 138 

Festivals, Al-Beruni on 425,429-30. 
Firdusi 100 

Firights 15, 23, 26, 43, 44, 49, 56, 68, 
78, 82 ff 
Firozshah 52 
Firoj-Tugblaq 265 
Fleet, Dr. 255,281, 282, 286 
Food 386 

GShadavSlas 80,333, 334 
Gakkhars 43, 45, 50, 335 
Ganda 44 
GSndhSra 27 
Gangas-See Eastern 
Gihgeya 3,184 
Ganimi Kffvff 58 
GnrbbldbSns 387 
Garjistan 59 
Gauda-Sirasvatas 367 
Gaurishankar 146, 150, 202, 209, 227, 
250,251, 277, 293, 294, 296 


Gautamas of U. P. 291 
Gayakarna 187 

Geneological Tables of:-Ghabamanas 
of Sambhar 144 
of :-Guhilots 151 
Peramiras 174 
Chandellas of Mahoba 182 
Uaihayas of Tripura 189 
CbKlukyas of Anhilwad 205 
Gihadavslas 212 
Psla kings of Bengal 225 
Sena Kings 232 
Silihiras of Tirana 244 
Later Cliitlukyas of Katyan 256 
Eastern Gahgas 265 
Cliolas of Tanjore 273 
Kadambas of Goa 288 
Kadambas of llingal 288 
lianas of Saundatti 289 
Silihiras of Kirad 289 
Ghaisas Brahmins 287 
Gbaznavid 29, 42, 48 
Ghazni 11, 19, 24, 45, 51, 57, 70 
Ghiasuddin Gboii 139 
Ghor, country, 67, t royal lines 320 ff. 
Gibbon 23, 74, 87, 94, 97, 112 
Gilgit, Vedio civilization at 5 
Godina 387 
Gotras of Rajputs 457 
Govinda III 79 
Govindachandra 207 etc. 

Govinda Sing 128 

Grammar 456 

Grierson-Sir 5 

Guards-foreigners 11 

Guhilot Kings 151 

Guhilas of Bhivnagar 293 

Gunpowder, discovery etc. of 113 

Gnvaka 143 

Gwalior 44, fall of 346 

Haibayas 3,152 184 ffi 
Hajib 11 

Hammiri, title of 10 
Hammlra Charitra 145, 148 195, 312, 
346 

Hamidulla 87 
Hingal 282 
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Banjamana Nagar 245 
Hansi 135, 331 
Harakeli-drama (natak) 147 
HaraprasSd SBstri 226n 299 
Haraha 121, 206, 209 
Harsha, King of Kashmir 302-3 
HarivamSa 263, 272 
Harlotry 385 
HalEyudha 229 
Hacro 46,49 
Helmand 19 
HemSdri 425 

Hemachandra 191, 192,196,198,199, 
209, 201,397, 456 
Himalayan Kingdoms 301 ff 
Hinduism, changed aspect of 416 if, 
of modern 427, split in 412 
Hindu kings, neglect armies 121-22, 
unity among 112 Character 27 
Hindus, their army 111-12, their 
horses 114, their humanity 114, 
their political idias 115, their 
political apathy 123, their soldiers 
28, 39, lack of stubbornness 90, 
superiority in arms 114, lock of 
religious zeal 122 

Hiun Tseng 1, 4, 20; 76, 84, 93,125 
Honour, Source of 462ff 
Hornle 213, 221 
HoysalaB of Hajebld 276, 277; 

Hupa a Bajput Clan 155 

Ibrahim 138 
Ibn Asir 87, 88 

Identification of Thanesar expe. 67 
Idols, famous 421 
Idols of different metals 419 
Idolatry of the Hindus 95-96 
Idol Worship 418, in Jainism and 
Buddism 494. 

Idols of Rims 422 
Ilekhan 30, 33, 39, 41, 47, 59,70, 
114,119, 

India, Alberuni’s bock on 1 
Indus 19, 27, 36, 37, 40, 45, 49 
Inscriptions of Kabul Kings 20 
Intelligence Department 50 
Iron Pillar at Delhi 295 


Ismail 10, son of Sabuctagin 23 
Iitargin 51 

Jadejas 293 

Jagadeo Paramara 196 • • 

Jagannath temple built 292 
•Tagaom 67, • * • 

Jahandadkhan 45 ff 
Jaiehand 211, 233 
Jails 448 

Jains in Hindu Courts 394, and 
Sanskrit 394, and Schools 393, 
Teachers 393 

Jainism 359, its rise and decline 390; 
395, decline in Tamil, Karnatakand 
Andhra 396-97 comp, with Bud hi sm 
390, Literary activities 393, in the 
North 398-399. Subdivided 397-98* 
Progress in Gujarath 397. 

Jaipal 22, 24, 27-28, 30-31, 32, 35, 
36, 40, 60, 66, 121, 122, abstains 
from wine 25, as a general 121-22, 
Prisoner of Mahmud 31, Death by 
cremation 32-33, JayapBladeo 21 
Jajahuti 3 . 

Jajjamau 3 
Jalalabad 28 
JSlandhara 9 
Jandal 77 
Janjuas 62 
Jayadeva 229, 456 
Jayasinha of Kalyan 196 
Jayasiihba 157, 189, 250 
Jayaswal Mr. 185 
Jalaludin 96 
Jonaraja 301 

Judicial administration 448, Al- 
Beruni on 449 
Jumma Masjid of Ghazni 81 
Jvlllmukhl templo 50 

Kabul 2, 9, 10,16,19, 20 
KachbapaghStas 298 
KachbvShas 297, 298, 306 Harapra- 
sEd SSstri’s view on 299, 300 
Kadambas, of Goa 283,284, 285, of 
Hlngal 282, 283 
Kadi rklian 39 
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Klkatiyss of Warangal 275-276 
KalachQris (of Kalyan) 257 
KalachUri Haihayas of Chedi 184ff 
Kalanjar 44, 351, expedition against 
by Mahmud 81, fall of 340 
KalaSa (Kashmir) 302, 304,348 
Kalhapa 53, 72, 164, 214, 240, 371 
KBlidSsa 8, 89, 277, 168, 173 
KalingtuppBrffni 271 
Kalivarjas 427, 469 
Kalyan 218 
Kamalavarman 20, 21 
Kanatij 2, 3, 27, 44, fall of 332-33 
(fall of, before Mahmud ) 761f 
Kandhar (Qlndhitra) 17 
KsngrS Katoch ( Rajputs ) 303 
Kanji (Knnchi) 3 
Kane P. V. 455 
Karhsd 203, 285 

Karehataka ( Karade) Brabmis 287 
Karna Rai 340 
Karnika 446 
Karga (Chedi) 185 
Karna (Ohalukya) 194,195 
Karmatian Sect 39, 40, 68 
Karpflra Man jar! 356 
Kasdar 23 

Kashmir 12, 40, Al-beruni’s discrip- 
tion of 5, History of 301-3 
K auiitawar, History of 309 
Kayasthas 377 

Keialas of Travancore 278-279 
Kerowli, Yadavas 292 
KhajurSho 3, 183 
Khilafat40, 71 
Khokkais 45 ff. 

Khorasan 39 
Khutba 40 
Khusrn Malik 321 

Kiel horn 145, 159,170, 174,178-9,180. 
195, 197, 201, 204, 209, 210, 236, 
239, 256 n. 259, 290, 296 
Kingdoms (number) 431 
KIrtistambba 336-7 fn. 

Kolhapura, Mahalakghmi of 286 
KofkBngrS ( History of ) 10, 50, 52, 
56,95 

Krisbpa Midra 178 


Kihatriyas 368, tbe relative posi¬ 
tion of Families and marriage 
382; Three subsections 362, Ruling 
and agricultnral 375, of tbe south 
375; Study Vedaa 371 
Knbhs ( a river) 9 
Kulachandra 73-74 
KumSrapSla 197,198,199,200, Charita 
215 

KumSrila 427, 456 
Kunka ( Kokan ) 3 
Kntubminar 336-37 
Kutnbnddin 180, 203, 296, 335, 340, 
345, Life of 338, 339 

LSda Brahmins 368 ff 
Lahore 20, as written in. Persian 
Luhavur 

Lakhnauti 307, 341, 342; Sena 
Kings of 226 

Lakshmanaeena 227,228, era 228,229, 
his flight defended 345 
Lakshmidhara 209, 275 
Lalliyn 10.16,19, 20 
Lamghan 24, 28 
Land (measurement) 446 
Lane Poole 23, 97,101, 111 
Language at Gazni and Delhi 93 
Lele 154-55-56-57 158a 161, 165, 
172-73 

Legislature 441 
Lingayat schism 403 
Literaturo 453 ff 
Local administration 431 
Logic 455 
Lohapura 20 
LohSra Dynasty 303 
Luard 154, 156, 159,158n, 161, 165,. 
168, 169, 170, 172,173 

Madana (drama writer ) 172 
MadanapBla 224 -of Badaun 133, 215- 
Madanavarman 179-80-81-82 
MadhusUdana dSstrfon Gotras 460 
Msdhva-philosophy 410 
Mahsbhsrata 22, 26, 43, 50, 52, 73,. 

121, 126,129,224,267, 277,278,412. 
MahskEla temple destroyed 347 
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Mahminad (Bakhtyar) 342 
Mahmud Ghazni-Inraaiona of 1,- 
brith of 14,15, expedition to 8om- 
natba 89, 91-builds, Jama mosque 
96; death and character 97 £E, his 
Son 97, 132; -titles of 97-Patron 
of learning 97, and religion 99,— 
charged with averice 100—his crue- 
tly in war 114-15. See also 12, 23, 
25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 36, 39, 40, 43, 
47, 48,49,136-37,184,194, 209, 310 
Mahmmad Ghori 139, 184, 201, 321, 
327,-death of 335 

Mahmmad Tughlaq takes KShgrS 
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A.D. 

766 Parsis acme to Sanjan. 

855 Beginning of Kollam Bra. 

885 „ * Nepal Era. 

903 Ismail Samani of Bokhara. 

903-1015 Duration of Samani Empire. 

918 Yakub-i-laia first invades India (Ghasni). • 

948 Nub Samani, Turks enter service. 

995 Mansur Sajnani. 

961-996 MularSja first king of Anhilwad. 

971 OcST ’ 30 °' } Blrth ^Mahmud. 

973-977 Tailapa II founder of later ChShikya power. 

997 Sabuktagin ascends Ghazni throne. 

977 ilaktikumSra (Guhilot). 

977 Ya jradBman founds Eachhapaghlta power at Gwalior. 

980 Sabuktagin advances against Jaipal of KabuL 
980-1038 MahlpBla re-establishes PBla power in Bengal. 

984 Vajrahasta I founds Eastern Ganga power. 

985rl018 £ Xjarlga I founds Chola power. 

986-1000 Nub II Samani. Fight with Turks of KBsbgar and Mahmud's 
first lesson infighting. 

988 Govinda (ChlhamSna). 

989 Sabnktagin’s first fight with oodfederate Hindu kings. 

990 AmbBprasSda (Guhilot). 

990-1010 AparSjita (SilShXra, Thana) 

997-1008 Satygiraya, Later ChBlukya king of Kalyan. 

997-1010 Munja (FaramBra). 

997 CliBmunda ( Anhilwad). 

,4000-1022 Gnnda (Chandella). 

1001 Mahmnd’s first fight with JaipaL 
1003 YBkpati (ChBhamXna). 

1003 Soohivaraan (Guhilot) 

1003 Death of Queen DiddB (Kashmir). 

1008-1029 SangrXmarBja, king of Kashmir. 

1004 Mahmud invades Bhatia. 

1908 Mahmud's fight with oombined Hindu foroes. 

1008 Mahmud's invasion of Nagarkot. 

1009 VikramXdity a Y of Kaiyan. 

1010-1055 Bhoja (ParamBra). 

1010 Yajjada (&ilsh8ra, Thana). 

1010 Duriabha (Anhilwad) 

101C-1038 Gxngrya (Obedi). 

1011 BsjarSja (Chola); makes survey settlement of land. 

1013 Mahmud’s first fight with TrilcehanapSla. 

1014 M abmud's expedition against Thanesar. 
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1014-1014 Bsjendra (Ohola). 

1015 Arlkesarln (SilEhSra, Thana). 

1016 Naravarman (Guhilot). 

101? Birth of RSmSnnja. 

1017 Mahmud Invades Mathura and Kanauj. 

1011-1010 Jayaslnha (Katyan). 

1019 Mahmud again invades Kanauj and imposes tribute 
1019 MadhukSmSrnava, Estaren Gangs. 

1021 RSjyapSla killed by Rajput oqnfederaoy 
1021 Mahmud's invasion and fight on the RJhib. 

1021 Mahmud’s second fight with TriloehanapSla. 

1021 1063 Bhima l (Anhilwad ). 

1022 Mahmud conquers Swat. 

1023 Mahmud’s expedition against Gwalior and Kalanjar 

1025 n < <> i, Somnath. 

1029 1045 Ohhitta (Silshara, Thana). 

1027 Death of Bhima Shahi. End of Shahi dynasty. 

1026 Vidyldhara ( Chandella ). 

1028-1063 AnantarSja ( Lohara king of Kashmir). 

1029 Death of Mahmud. 

1030 Al-Beruni’a treatise on Lodia. 

1030 VjjayapSla (Chandella). 

1032 NayapSla ( Plla ). 

1033 Srichandra (ChShamSna). 

1033 Nialtagin raids Ben .ras. 

1038-1068 Vajrahasta II Eastern Ganga, 

1033-1080 Karpa (Chedi). 

1040 Bhoja defeats Jayaainha. 

1040 Devavarman (Chandella). 

1010-1063 Bome4vara I (Later ChElukya of Kalyan). 

1042 YogarSja (Guhilot). * 

1044 VijayapSla Kaehhapaghlta. 

1044 BtjSdhirSja( Ohola). 

1045 NigSrjuna (SiiShSra of Thana) 

1052 AnangapSla II founds Delhi and sets up Iron pillar. 

1051 The battle of Koppam. 

1052 Bsjendra Ohola. 

1055 Vajraja (GuhlLt). 

1055 Death of Bhoja FaramSra. 

1055 Jayasinha ParantSra. 

1059-1080 Building of Odepur Siva temple. 

1059 Udayiditya ParamSra. 

1059 VigrahapSla III ( PSIa). 

1060 Kirtiwarman (Chandella). 

1062 Vtra RSjmdra (Ohola). 

1063 VTtaiaIII (ChShamSna). 

1064- 1091 Karp a (AnhliarEd Chslokya }. 

1065 Anting of Prabodhsohandra drama 

1065- 1076 BSjargji Eastern Gauge. 


1061 HansapSla (Guhilot). 


<1 
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1069-1076 

Someerara II (Later Chslukya of Kalyanl. 

1070-1118 

Rsjendra Kulottunga Chola. 

1073 

Uikarsha (Kashmir). 

1076-1136 

VikramSnka Later ChSlnkya. 

1076-1143 

Aoantatarman Eastern Ganga. 

1078 

PrithvirSja I (ChShatnana). 

1080-1100 

Cbandra GshadavBIa. 

1080 

MahTpala II (FSla). 

1080 

SBmantasena (Bengal). 

1080-1134 

Yasahaarga (Chedi). 

1081 

Vairisinkka (Guhilot). 

1081-1104 

Lakshmadeva (ParamBra). 

1083 

SurapSla (PBla). 

1084-1130 

RBmapBla* (Pala). 

1081-1168 

RtmichandraJaiu Pandit. 

1084-1115 

AnantapSla (SilBaffra, Thana). 

1089 

Harsha (Kashmir). 

1093 

Ajayadera (GhShamlna). 

1093-1143 

Jayasinha (Anhilwad). 

1094 

Vijayasinha (Guhilot). 

1100 

Hemaotasena (Bengal) 

1100 

Probable date of founding o! Mandi state. 

1100 

Sallakshana (Chandella). 

1101 

Uohohali (Kashmir). 

1101-1133 

Naravarman (ParamBra). 

1110 

Javavarman (Chandella). 

1110-1155 

Govindaohandra (GahadavBla). 

1111-1138 

Sussala (Kashmir). 

1117-1160 

Frola (Andhra). 

1118 

Ariskha (Gnbilot). 

1118 

Vikrama (Cnola). 

1119-1199 

Lakshmaijasena (Bengal). 

1130 

Prithvirirarman (Chandella). 

1135 

ArporSja (ChahamSoa). 

1135 

ApHraditya (SilBhBra, Thana). 

1135 

Gay akarqia fchedi). 

1135-1165 

Madanavarman (Chandella). 

1136 

Somedvara III (Later Chslukya). 

1139 

Chanda (Guhilot). 

1139 

FBnhBras take Gwalior fork Kaohhwahsa. 

1130 

KumBrapBla (PBla). 

1133 

Narararman (ParamBra). 

1133 

Yadorarman (ParamBra). 

1135 

Kulottunga (Chola). 

1136 

«QpBla (Pile). 

1138 

?agadekamalla (Later Ohalukya). 

1140 

Vijayasinha (Guhilot). 

1140 

MadanapBla (Ilia). 

1163 

Jayararman (ParamBra). 

1143 

Klmlrpava Eastern Gahga. 
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1,143-1173 KnmBrapSla (Anhilwad). 

1141-1160 A jay overman (ParamBra). 

1144-1155 HarapSla (SilSbKra, Thana). 

1146-1165 BBjarSja III (Chola). 

1148 RSjataranglnl finished. 

114P Birth of Prith<rirSj III. 

1150 Building of Jagannath temple by Ohodaganga. 

1150 KumBrapSla Invades Ajmer. 

1150-1183 Taila II (Later Chllukya). 

1152 Visala GhShsmSna takes Delhi. 

1152 Narsinha Obedi. 

1153 Harakell drama oomposed by Visala OhlhadhmKua. 

1155 Ranatinha (Ouhilot). 

1155-1170 Vijayapff'.a (GsbadavSla). 

1155 MallikSrjuna (SilShBra, Thana). 

1137 Founding of Ajmer. 

1160 Vindhyavarman (ParamBra). 

11E0 Jayasinha (Chedi). 

1161 GovindapBle (Plla). 

UG1-1191 Kudra (Andhra). 

1162 Bhimasinha (Guhilot), 

1162 Rebellion of Vijjana (EalaohQri). 

1165 Usurpation by Vijjana „ 

1167 Soyideva EalaohQri (Ealyan). 

1167 RBjarBja II Eastern Gangs. 

1168-1203 Faramardideva (Obandelia). 

1170 Jayaehandra (GBhadavBlla). 

1172 RSjgdhirSja (Chola). 

1172 Muezxuddin Gbori takes Ghazni. A 

1173 SSmantasinha (Guhilct). 

1173 AjayapEla (Anhilwad).. 

1173-1220 Vira Ballsla (Hoyasala). 

1174 Pr.thv rgja's fight with EaimSsa. 

1175 M ahammad Ghori seizes Multan. 

1178 Harifichandra (PBramBra). 

1178 Defeat of Ghori by Gujarat army. 

1178 Kulottunga 111 ( Obola ). 

1178-1231 Bhima II (Bhola ) Anhilwad. 

1179 First defeat of Ghori by Prithviraj. 

1179 Ghori takes Peshawar. 

1180 MahendrapBla (PBla) 

1180-1198 Vijayasinba (Obedi). 

1180-1210 Bubha(avannaa (ParamBra). 

1181 Mshammed Ghori invades LEhore. 

1182 PrithvirEja defeats Paramardin. 

1182 End of EalaohQri usurpation in Ealyan. 

1182-1189 Bomelvara IV (Later Chalukya). 

1184 EumSreslnba (Guhilot). 

1184 llahammad Ghori invades Lahore again. 

1185 Prithviraj msrriee Sanyoglta. 
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1187 

1190 

1191 

1191 

1192 

1192 

1194 

1193 

1195 

1195 

1196 

1197 

1198-1260 

1199 

1199 

1202 

1202 

1203-1245 

1205 

1208 

1210 

1216 

1216 

1227 

1231 

1235 


Bhillama found* independent rule at Deogtri 
Rgjarlja III (Choi*). 

Prithviraj defeat* Ghori a eeoond time. 

Mahldeva (Andhra) 

Defeat and death of Prithvirgja. 

Aniyanka Bhima Eastern Ganga. 

Kutubuddin takes Herat and Delhi. 

Defeat and death of Jaiohand. 

Mathanaainha (Gohilot). 

Kutubuddin *uppresses rebellion of HarirSja at Ajmer. 
Shihabuddin Ghori takes the fort of Gwalior. 
Kutubuddin invades Gnjarat. 

Oapapati (Andhra). 

Kutubuddin takes Anhilwad. 

Mahammad Bhaktyar plunders Bihar (Vikramaliia). 

salt** Nadia (Bengali. 
Kutubuddin invades and takes KBlanjar. 
Trailokyavarman (Chandella). 

Asaassination of Shihabuddin Ghori. 

Kntubuddin takes Badaun. 

Arjnnavarman (Paramira). 

Turks invade Mewad and destroy NSgdI, 

DevapSla (ParamSra). 

Altamaeh takes Banathambhor. 

„ „ Gwalior fort. 

Invade* Halwa (Bhelea and tTjjain)-. 

Destruation of HahSkUa temple. 
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